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WTRODUCTORY NOTE 


MAKCU8 Tomus Cicero, the greatest of R 
the chief master of Latin prose stvle Z t * ° rat0rs and 
3 ,106 B. C. His father, Jho Zl*’« t f™ * Arpinu ™> Jan. 
to the class of the “Knishti” j * °L f >ro f >er ty an d helonged 

tn rhetoric , law, and philosobhv 77 - elaborate education 
some of the most noid tetchers jSjf T* pr< % tisin Z tmder 
career as an advocate at the aae of t He begm his 

tmmediately came to be recognized nnt ^ ^ almost 

talents but also as a courageous upholTer 7° ^ ° f 
of grave political danger Affer f W ° f mtice in the face 
Rome to travel in Gr eec 'e and 1-™ ° f Pmctke he l ‘f* 

that offered to study his art und7r diJ^ ^ opportunitie 
returned to Rome oreatlv j t dlsi ^gmshed masters. He 

$kill, and in 76 B. C. was elected t md ™ pro f essio ™l 

Mas assigned to the province of Iit 7 ° f qwaestor • He 
vigor and jmtice of his ad™' • t ! y ^ aeum m Sicily , and the 
of the inhabitants. It was aTthl^™ eamed him the gratitude 

!o B. C. «, lro,ec,„o77f tefrlf ST" T‘ *' "* n ”‘ » 

' fo f >0 ineredtUe «Mto mi ZT“"" “ 
cessful conduct of this case whirb a pp . resston l an d his suc. 
banishment of Verres mav be w 77 ** m the c °nviction and 
Political career. He became aedile ’ ° launche d him on his 

Prootor, mi * *. ™ » **• C. 

The most important event of the year of M* ^ 7 S f WMjon ‘ < 3 ’- 

conspiracy of Catiline. This noto Anu* • • c ° nsul ^P was the 
had conspired with a numb7r 0 f ZThelT mal ° f patrki ™ rank 
men of high birth but dissibated rh \ Wmy °f *hem young 
offices of the state, and to extricate them 7 /**** the chie f 

mary and other dMculties thnt t, J the ™ s elves from the pecu- 

h the Wholesale flu JZ TtLcZ ft *T ** excesses, 
hy the vigilance of Cicero Uve nf +1 * plot was unm osked 
executed, and in the overthrow of £? 7 Wm ' e swmm “rily 

ered in their support Catilive b' u army tPat heen gath- 
himsetf as thesZLrlf li ^ re ^ d 

tnoment seemed to give grateful assent f ° r the 

But reverses were at hand. During the o/ ^ ^ 
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f„, ,*»«*«<<, P. «*», r “Vi- io 

/ow bamshmg any one who L on a ccount of his share 

without trial.” This was aimed at Cvcero on occo ^ ^ 

in the Catiline affaw, and in March^tf ^ ^ by mme> 

same day a law was passed y destroved a temple to 

and his property was plundered y > 

Uter», M* « Ibo “ ‘fJ^Miosonobbi,,. 

During his exile Cicero s manlmessto tection 0 f officials 

H' br„„b fro„ ,lo« <» /*«, "4«™ <» 

against as-sassination, wn g ■ them 0 f lukewarmness 

agita te for his recall, sometimes aecus ^thrn^c, t ^ 

and even treachery, bemoamng th a . outlawry, 

or regretting the course of action that hadledto» 

and suffering from extreme depress% ™ his p 0 u t i ca l ambitions. 
his wife and children fJ^Tde Je for Ls restoration was 
Finally *» f^gust 57 B. v * ^ ^ month , being received 

passed, and he returned to _ n • the next few' years 

with immense popular B the trimnvirs shM 

the renewal of the unders a politics an d he resumed his 

Cicero out from any' l * adt, f { ' * ^portant case being, perhaps, 

activity m the law-courts, his Clodius Cicero’s mos( 

the defence of Milo for the murder of Clojnus, ^ ^ ^ 

troublesome enemy. Thu oraUon s p e cimens 

it has come down to us, is ranked as amongJ ^ . { ^ 

of the art of the orator u ^ nt i m e, Cicero was a i s0 devoting 
to secure Milo s acquittal letters show great 

much time to literary ^f^nZ^asLlwhat wavering 
dejection over the political situation, and a some^ ^ ^ R ^ 

attitude towards the J^SinlZ as proconsul, an office which he 
he went to Cilicia tn Asia ; n t e <, r ity in civil affairs and 

administered mth efficiency anoIjnte y ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ 

with i success in military. He ^ZftZnS Zy the senate for 
following year, and, he was p i w p es for a triumph. The 

his Services, but disappom e in p om p ey which had for 

wa r for isupremacy between Casa, J r tain, broke out in 

some time been gradually growmg; ^ Rubicon, and 

49 B. C., when Gesar led his ar ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ p<) 
Cicero after much ^esoMion Pharsalus and 
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later murdered in Egypt. Cicero returned to Italy, where Ccesar 
treated him magnanimously, and for some time he devoted him- 
self to philosophical and rhetorical writing. In 46 B. C. he 
divorced his zvife Terentia, to whom he had beem married for 
thirty years and married the young and wealthy Publilia in 
order to relieve himself from financial difficulties ; but her also 
he shortly divorced. Ccesar, who had now become supreme in 
Rome, was assassinated in 44 B. C., and though Cicero was not 
a sharer in the conspiracy, he seems to have approved the deed. 
In the confusion which followed he sUpported the cause of the 
conspirators against Antony; and when finally the triumvirate 
of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus was established, Cicero was 
included among the proscribed, and on December 7, 43 B. C., 
he zeas killed by agents of Antony. Jlis head and hand were cut 
off and exhibited at Rome. 

The most important orations of the last months of his life 
were the fourteen “Philippies” delivered against Antony, and 
the price of this enmity he paid with his life. 

To his contemporantes Cicero was primarily the great for ensi c 
and political orator of his time, and the fifty-eight speeches which 
have come down to us bear testlmony to the 'skill, wit, eloquence, 
and passion which gave him his pre-eminence. But these 
speeches of necessity deal with the minute details of the occasions 
which called them forth, and so require for their appreciation a 
full knowledge of the history, political and personal, of the time. 
The letters, on the other hand, are less elaborate both in style 
and in the handling of current events, while they serve to reveal 
his personality, and to throw light upon Roman life in the last 
days of the Republic in an extremely vivid fashion. Cicero as 
a man, in spite of his self-importance, the vacillation of his 
political conduct in desperate crises, and the whining despondency 
of his times of adversity, stands out as at bottom a patriotic 
Roman of substantial honesty, who gave his life to check the * 
inevitable fall of the commonwealth to which he was devoted. 
The evils which were undermining the Republic bear so many 
striking resemblances to those which threaten the civic and na~ 
tional life of America to-day that the interest of the period is by 
no means merely historical. 

As a philosopher, Cicero 3 s most important function was to 
make his counirymen familiar with the main schools of Greek 
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thought. Much of this writing is thus of secondary interest to 
us in comparison with his originals, hut in the fields of religious 
theory and of the application of philosophy to life he made im¬ 
portant fir^t-hand contributions. From these works have been 
selected the two treatises, on Old Age and on Friendship } which 
have proved of most permanent and widespread interest to pos- 
terity, and which give a ciear impression of the way in which 
a high-minded Roman thought about some of the main prob¬ 
lenis of human life . 


ON FRIENDSHIP 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


and whenTS h'TaS ^„7^“* ?"* chami ”«')’ told; 
title of “the wise ” witW ahva - vs ' &ave him the 

troduced by my father to sT 7 h f ltatlon ‘ 1 had been in- 
sumed the toga virilis and I toT 3 ? S S °° n aS 1 had as " 
duction never to au itV, t advanta ? e of the intro- 

I was able to 3^^ e T”’ 3 side as lon £ a * 

quence was that /committecTto t0 ^ J he Conse ~ 

of his, as well as manv *hnrt • f^° ry man Y disqmsitions 

short, took as much Irh r «t p0Ir J ted a P°phthegms, and, in 

When he diad, I a.n.cher^IdMo^ca^r.feV 1 '7“' 

our7on„”ym«Tr e aM“v md“ "" V' 

latter I shall take otb.r 7 • u P n & htn «s. But of this 

ScaevohTaw.^lS ! r in8 'l Veak T ° return to 

larly remember one H ^ a . ny ot ^ er occa sions I particu- 

deniench arwarhi?cu W st^ lttm f “V S T drcuI - gar- 

mtimate friends were there and’ t,” 1 / nd a very few 
versation upon a suhiect ’ w u C l T hanced t0 turn the con- 
ffiany people’s mouths J V W 1Ch aboUt that titne was in 

you a p v:;t£ 3* ■s&zrsz*, Atti r for 

pressions of astonishment r„- P U . j. SuI P Iclu s, what ex- 
forth by his mortal auarr^i '"^nation, were called 

tus PoLr°S»f r b , un /' with the consul Quin- 

^ “ s: 

detailed £ 

7 
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to himself and Laelius’s other son-in-law Gaius F nnm , 

1 ^Marcus Fannius, a few days after the deatli of Afn- 
S I The ooints of ihat discussion I committed to mem- 

Scretion h For ’TSt W J| 

sir of beins* orally delivered in our heanng. * 

Ynu have often urged me to write something on Fnend- 
ship, and I quite acknowledged that the subject e 
worth everybody’s investigation, and specia y su 
dlUnly that ha, «xisted b«we« £ « a»d Ac- 
cordingly I was quite ready to benefit the pub y 

” A,'tt the *»»»«, I" '^‘“Tefsheier 

which I dedicated to you, I introduced Cato as chief spea . 

No one I thought, could with greater propriety speak on 

S ° g e’l„ o Z Who had heen an «ld man to»*»; th» »y 
one efse, and had been «cepttonally ogora» ; 

Similarly, h.ying learnt from tr.d.Mn th at rf |» 

rr„ “ d^ror-h^r^wd,,» i >™. 

feeling o li that it i, actnally Cato that „ tp.akmg, 

n °FhialIy, a, I sent the former e,,ay toT “ ^fpZZ 

one old man to another, so I have dedica . t t ^ e f or _ 
s hiP as a most affectionate friend to his fnend. 
mer Cato spoke, who was the oldest and wisest man of fas 
day; in this^adius speaks on Wendship-Laelms who was 
at once a wise man (that was the tat e g> lvm a 
nent for his famous friendship. Please fo g 
while; imagine Laelius to be speaking. their 

Gaius Fannius and Quintus Mucius come o 
. ^ . , r._a-t* n nf Afneanus. iney stari uic 
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subject;. Laelius answers them. And the whole essay on 
friendship is his. In reading it you will recognise a picture 
of yourself. 


2. Fannius . You are quite right, Laelius! there never 
was a better or more illustrious character than Africanus. 
But you should consider that at the present moment all eyes 
are on you. Everybody calls you “ the wise ” par excellence, 
and thinks you so. The same mark of respect was lately paid 
Cato, and we know that in the last generation Lucius Atilius 
was. called “ the wise.” But in both cases the word was 
applied with a certain difference. Atilius was so called from 
his reputation as a jurist; Cato got the name as a kind 
of honorary^ title and in extreme old age because of his 
varied experience of affairs, and his reputation for foresight 
and firmness, and the sagacity of the opinions which he de- 
livered in senate and forum. You, however, are regarded 
as “wise” in a somewhat different sense—not alone on 
account of natural ability and character, but also from your 
mdustry and learning; and not in the sense in which the 
vulgar, but that in which scholars, give that title. In this 
sense we do not read of any one being called wise in 
Greece except one man at Athens; and he, to be sure, had 
been declared by the oracle of Apollo also to be “the su- 
premely wise man.” For those who commonly go by the 
name of the Seven Sages are not admitted into the category 
of the wise by Listidious critics. Your wisdom people be- 
lieve to consist in this, that you look upon yourself as self- 
sufficing and regard the changes and chances of mortal life 
as powerless to affect your virtue. Accordingly they are 
always asking me, and doubtless also our Scaevola here, how 
you bear the death of Africanus. This curiosity has been 
the more excited from the fact that on the Nones of this 
month, .when we augurs met as usual in the suburban villa 
of Decimus Brutus for consultation, you were not present, 
though it had always been your habit to keep that appoint- 
ment and perform that duty with the utmost punctuality. 

Scaevola . Yes, indeed, Laelius, I am often asked the 
question mentioned by Fannius. But I answer in accord- 
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ance with what I have observed: I say that you bear in a 
reasonable manner the grief wbich you have sustained in 
the death of one who was at once a man of the most illus*- 
trious character and a very dear friend. That of course 
you could not but be affected—anything else would have 
been wholly unnatural in a man of your gentle nature—but 
that the cause of your non-attendance at our college meet- 
ing was illness, not melancholy. 

Laelius . Thanks, Scaevola! You are quite right; you 
spoke the exact truth. For in fact I had no right to allow 
myself to be withdrawn from a duty which I had regularly 
performed, as long as I was well, by any personal misfor- 
tune; nor do I think that anything that can happen will 
cause a man of principle to intermit a duty. As for your 
telling me, Fannius, of the honourable appellation given me 
(an appellation to which I do not recognise my title, and 
to which I make no claim), you doubtless act from feelings 
of affection; but I must say that you seem to me to do less 
than justice to Cato. If any one was ever “ wise,”—of which 
I have my doubts,—he was. Putting aside everything else, 
consider how he bore his son’s death! I had not forgotten 
Paulus; I had seen with my own eyes Gallus. But they 
lost their sons when mere children; Cato his when he was 
a full-grown man with an assured reputation. Do not 
therefore be in a hurry to reckon as Cato’s superior even 
that same famous personage whom Apollo, as you say, de- 
clared to be t( the wisest.” Remember the formeFs reputa¬ 
tion rests on deeds, the latteFs on words. 

3. Now, as far as I am concerned (I speak to both of you 
now), believe me the case stands thus. If I were to say that 
I am not affected by regret for Scipio, I must leave the 
philosophers to justify my conduct, but in point of fact X 
should be telling a lie. Affected of course I am by the loss 
of a friend as I think there will never be again, such as X 
can fearlessly say there never was before. But I stand in 
no need of medicine. I can find my own consolation, and it 
consists chiefly in my being free from the mistaken notion 
which generally causes pain at the departure of friends. 
To Scipio I am convinced no evil has befallen: mine is 
the disaster, if disaster there be; and to be severely dis- 
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tressed at one’s own misfortunes does not show that you love 
your friend, but that you love yourself. 

As for him, who can say that all is not more than well? 
For, unless he had taken the fancy to wish for immortaJity, 
the. last thing of which he ever thought, what is there for 
which mortal man may wish that he did not attain? In his 
early manhood he more than justified by extraordinary 
personal courage the hopes which his fellow-citizens had 
conceived of him as a child. He never was a candidate for 
the consulship, yet was elected consul twice: the first time 
before the lega! age; the second at a time which, as far 
as he was concerned, was soon enough, but was near being 
too late for the interests of the State. By the overthrow of 
two cities which were the most bitter enemies of our Em- 
pire, he put an end not only to the wars then raging, but 
also to the possibility of others in the future. What need 
to mention the exquisite grace of his manners, his dutiful 
devotion to his mother, his generosity to his sisters, his 
Hberality to his relations, the integrity of his conduct to 
every one? You know all this already. Finally, the esti- 
mation in which his fellow-citizens held him has been 
shown.by the signs of mourning which accompanied his 
obsequies. What could such a man have gained by the 
addition of a few years ? Though age need not be a burden, 
as I remember Cato arguing in the presence of myself and 
Scipio two years before he died,—yet it cannot but take 
away the vigour and freshness which Scipio was stili en- 
joying. We may conclude therefore that his life, from the 
good fortune which had attended him and the glory he had 
obtained, was so circumstanced that it could not be bettered, 
while the suddenness of his death saved him the sensation 
of dying. As to the manner of his death it is difficult to 
speak; you see what people suspect. Thus much, however, 

I may say: Scipio in his lifetime saw many days of supreme 
triumph and exultation, but none more magnificent than 
his last, on which, upon the rising of the Senate, he was es- 
corted by the senators and the people of Rome, by the allies, 
and by the Latins, to his own door. From such an elevati on 
of popular esteem the next step seems naturally to be an 
ascent to the gods above, rather than a descent to Hades. 
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4. For I am not one of these modera philosophers who 
maintain that our souls perish with our bodies, and that 
death ends ali. With me ancient opinion has more weight: 
whether it be that of our own ancestors, who attributed such 
solemn observances to the dead, as they plainly would not 
have done if they had believed them to be wholly anm- 
hilated; or that of the philosophers who once visited this 
country, and who by their maxims and doctrines educated 
Magna Graecia, which at that time was in a flourishing 
condition, though it has now been ruined; or that of the 
man who was declared by Apollo^ Oracle to be most wise, 
and who used to teach without the variation which is to be 
found in most philosophers that “ the souls of men are 
divine, and that when they have quitted the body a retura 
to heaven is' open to them, least difficult to those who have 
been most virtuous and just.” This opinion was shared by 
Scipio. Only a few days before his death—as though he 
had a presentiment of what was coming—he discoursed for 
three days on the state of the republic. The company con- 
sisted of Philus and Manlius and several others, and I had 
brought you, Scaevola, along with me. The last part of 
his discourse referred principally to the immortality of the 
soul; for he told us what he had heard from the elder Afri¬ 
canus in a dream. Now if it be true that in proportion to 
a man’s goodness the escape from what may be called the 
prison and bonds of the flesh is easiest, whom can we 
imagine to have had an easier voyage to the gods than 
Scipio? I am disposed to think, therefore, that in his case 
mourning would be a sign of envy rather than of friendship. 
If, however, the truth rather is that the body and soul perish 
together, and that no sensation remains, then though there 
is nothing good in death, at least there is nothing bad. Re¬ 
move sensation, and a man is exactly as though he had 
never been born; and yet that this man was born is a joy 
to me, and will be a subject of rejoicing to this State to 
its last hour. _ _ 

Wherefore, as I said before, all is as well as possible with 
him. Not so with me; for as I entered life before him, it 
would have been fairer for me to leave it also before him. 
Yet such is the pleasure I take in recalling our friendship, 
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that I look upon my life as having* been a happy one becausc 
I havfc spent it with Scipio. With him I was associated 
in public and' private business; with him I lived in Rome 
and served abroad; and between us there was the most com¬ 
plete harmony in our tastes, our pursuits, and our senti- 
ments, which is the true secret of friendship. It is not there- 
fore in that reputation for wisdom mentioned just now by 
Fannius—especially as it happens to be groundless—that I 
find my happiness so much, as in the hope that the memory 
of our friendship will be lasting. What makes me care the 
more about this is the fact that in all history there are 
scarcely three or four pairs of friends on record; and it is 
classed with them that I cherish a hope of the friendship 
of Scipio and Laelius being known to posterity. 

Fannius . Of course that must be so, Laelius. But since 
you have mentioned the word friendship, and we are at 
leisure, you would be doing me a great kindness, and I 
expect Scaevola also, if you would do as it is your liabit 
to do when asked questions on other subjects, and teli us 
your sentiments about friendship, its nature, and the rules 
to be observed in regard to it. 

Scaevola. I shall of course be delighted. Fannius has 
anticipated the very request I was about to make. So you 
will be doing us both a great favour. 

5. Laelius. I should certainly have no objection if I felt 
confidence in myself. For the theme is a noble one, and we 
are (as Fannius has said) at leisure. But who am I? and 
what ability have I ? What you propose is all very well for 
professional philosophers, who are used, particularly if 
Greeks, to have the subject for discussion proposed to them 
on the spur of the moment. It is a task of considerable 
difficulty, and requires no little practice. Therefore for a 
set discourse on friendship you must go, I think, to pro¬ 
fessional lecturers. All I can do is to urge on you to regard 
friendship as the greatest thing in the world; for there is 
nothing which so fits in with our nature, or is so exactly 
what we want in prosperity or adversity. 

But I must at the very beginning lay down this principle— 
friendship can only exist between good men. I do not, 
however, press this too closely, like the philosophers who 
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push their definitions to a superfluous accuracy. They have 
truth on their side, perhaps, but it is of no practical ad- 
vantage. Those, I mean, who say that no one but the 
“ wise ” is “ good.” Granted, by all means. But the “ wis- 
dom ” they mean is one to which no mortal ever yet attained. 
We must concern ourselves with the facts of everyday life 
as we find it—not imaginary and ideal perfections. Even 
Gaius Fannius, Manius Curius, and Tiberius Coruncanius, 
whom our ancestors decided to be “ wise,” I could never 
declare to be so according to their Standard. Let them, 
then, keep this word wisdom ” to themselves. Everybody 
is irritated by it; no one understands what it means. Let 
them but grant that the men I mentioned were “good.” 
No, they won’t do that either. No one but the “wise” can 
be allowed that title, say they. Well, then, let us dismiss 
them and manage as best we may with our own poor 
mother wit, as the phrase is. 

We mean then by the “ good ” those whose actions and 
lives leave no question as to their honour, pnrity, eqnity, 
and liberality; who are free from greed , lust, and violence; 
and who have the courage of their convictions . The men 
I have just named may serve as examples. Such men as 
these being generally accounted “ good,” let us agree to call 
them so, on the ground that to the best of human ability 
they follow nature as the most perfect guide to a good life. 

Now this truth seems ciear to me, that nature has so 
formed us that a certain tie unites us all, but that this tie 
becomes stronger from proximity. So it is that fellow- 
citizens are preferred in our affections to foreigners, re- 
lations to strangers; for in their case Nature herself has 
caused a kind of friendship to exist, though it is one which 
lacks some of the elements of permanence. Friendship 
excels relationship in this, that whereas you may eliminate 
affection from relationship, you cannot do so from friend¬ 
ship. Without it relationship stili exists in name, friend¬ 
ship does not. You may best understand this friendship by 
considering that, whereas the merely natural ties uniting 
the human race are indefinite, this one is so concentrated, 
and confined to so narrow a sphere, that affection is ever 
shared by two persons only or at most by a few. 
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6 . Now friendship may be thus defined: a complete accord 
on ali subjects human and divine , joined with Mutual good- 
will and affection. And with the exception of wisdom, I am 
inclined to think nothing better than this has been given to 
man by the iramortal gods. There are people who give 
the palm to riches or to good health, or to power and office, 
many even to sensual pleasures. This last is the ideal of 
brute beasts; and of the others we may say that they are 
frail and uncertain, and depend less on our own prudence 
than on the caprice of fortune. Then there are those who 
find the “ chief good ” in virtue. Well, that is a noble 
doctrine. But the very virtue they talk of is the parent 
and preserver of friendship, and without it friendship can- 
not possibly exist. 

Let us, I repeat, use the word virtue in the ordinary 
acceptation and meaning of the term, and do not let us 
define it in high-flown language. Let us account as good 
the persons usually considered so, such as Paulus, Cato, 
Gallus, Scipio, and Philus. Such men as these are good 
enough for everyday life; and we need not trouble ourselves 
about those ideal characters which are nowhere to be 
met with. 

Well, between men like these the advantages of friendship 
are almost more than I can say. To begin with, how can 
life be worth living, to use the words of Ennius, which lacks 
that repose which is to be found in the mutual good-will of 
a friend? What can be more delightful than to have some 
one to whom you can say everything with the same ab¬ 
solute confidence as to yourself? Is not prosperity robbed 
of half its value if you have no one to share your joy? On 
the other hand, misfortunes would be hard to bear if there 
were not some one to feel them even more acutely than 
yourself. In a word, other objects of ambition serve for 
particular ends-—riches for use, power for securing homage, 
office for reputation, pleasure for enjoyment, health for 
freedom from pain and the full use of the functions of the 
body. But friendship embraces innumerable advantages. 
Turn which way you please, you will find it at hand. It is 
everywhere; and yet never out of place, never unwelcome. 
Fire and water themselves, to use a common expression, are 
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not of more universal use than friendship. I am not now 
speaking of the common or modified form of it, though even 
that is a source of pleasure and profit, but of that true 
and complete friendship which existed between the select 
few who are known to fame. Such friendship enhances 
prosperity, and relieves adversity of its burden by halving 
and sharing it. 

7. And great and numerous as are the blessings of friend¬ 
ship, this certainly is the sovereign one, that it gives us 
bright hopes for the future and forbids weakness and de- 
spair. In the face of a true friend a man sees as it were 
a second self. So that where his friend is he is; if his 
friend be rich, he is not poor; though he be weak, his 
friend’s strength is his; and in his friend’s life he enjoys 
a second life after his own is finished. This last is perhaps 
the most difficult to conceive. But such is the effect of the 
respect, the loving remembrance, and the regret of friends 
which follow us to the grave. While they take the sting 
out of death, they add a glory to the life of the survivors. 
Nay, if you eliminate from nature the tie of affection, there 
will be an end of house and city, nor will so much as the 
cultivation of the soil be left. If you don’t see the virtue 
of friendship and harmony, you may learn it by observing 
the effects of quarrels and feuds. Was any family ever so 
well established, any State so firmly settled, as to be be- 
yond the reach of utter destruction from animosities and 
factions? This may teach you the immense advantage of 
friendship. 

They say that a certain philosopher of Agrigentum, in 
a Greek poem, pronounced with the authority of an oracle 
the doctrine that whatever in nature and the universe was 
unchangeable was so in virtue of the binding force of friend¬ 
ship; whatever was changeable was so by the solvent power 
of discord. And indeed this is a truth which everybody 
understands and practically attests by experience. For if 
any marked instance of loyal friendship in confronting or 
sharing danger comes to light, every one applauds it to the 
echo. What cheers there were, for instance, all over the 
theatre at a passage in the new play of my friend and guest 
Pacuvius; where the king, not knowing which of the two 
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was Orestes, Pylades declared himself to be Orestes, that 
he might die in his stead, while the real Orestes kept on 
asserting that it was he. The audience rose en masse and 
clapped their hands. And this was at an incident in fiction: 
what would they have done, must we suppose, if it had 
been in real life? You can easily see what a natural feeling 
it is, when men who .would not have had the resolution to 
act thus themselves, shewed how right they thought it in 
another. 

I don’t think I have any more to say about friendship. 
If there is any more, and I have no doubt there is much, 
you must, if you care to do so, consuit those who profess 
to discuss such matters. 

Fannius . We would rather apply to you. Yet I have 
often consulted such persons, and have heard what they had 
to say with a certain satisfaction. But in your discourse 
one somehow feels that there is a different strain. 

Scaevola . You would have said, that stili more, Fannius, 
if you had beert present the other day in Scipio’s pleasure- 
grounds when we had the discussion about the State. How 
splendidly he stood up for justice against Fhilus’s elaborate 
speech. 

Fannius . Ah ! it was naturally easy for the justest of 
men to stand up for justice. 

Scaevola . Well, then, what about friendship? Who could 
discourse on it more’ easily than the man whose chief glory 
is a friendship maintained with the most absolute fidelity, 
constancy, and integrity? 

8 . Laelius . Now you are really using force. It makes no 
difference what kind of force you use: force it is. For it is 
neither easy nor right to refuse a wish of my sons-in-law, 
particularly when the wish is a creditable one in itself. 

Well, then, it has very often occurred to me when think- 
ing about friendship, that the chief point to be considered 
was this: is it weakness and want of means that make 
friendship desired? I mean, is its object an interchange of 
good offices, so that each may give that in which he is 
strong, and receive that in which he is weak? Or is it not 
rather true that, although this is an advantage naturally be- 
longing to friendship, yet its original cause is quite other. 
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prior in time, more noble in character, and springing more 
directly from our nature itself ? The Latin word for friend- 
ship— amicitia— is derived from that for love— amor; and 
3ove is certainly the prime mover in contracting mutual af¬ 
fecti on. For as to material advantages, it often happens 
that those are obtained even by men who are courted by a 
mere show of friendship and treated with respect from in- 
terested motives. But friendship by its nature admits of 
no feigning, no pretence: as far as it goes it is both genuine 
and spontaneous. Therefore I gather that friendship springs 
from a natural impulse rather than a wish for help: from 
an inclination of the heart, combined with a certain in- 
stinctive feeling of love, rather than from a delibefate 
calculation of the material advantage it was likely to confer. 
The strength of this feeling you may notice in certain ani- 
mals. They show such love to their offspring for a certain 
period, and are so beloved by them, that they clearly have 
a share in this natural, instinctive affection. But of course 
it is more evident in the case of man: first, in t}ie natural 
affection between children and their parents, an affection 
which only shocking wickedness can sunder; and next, when 
the passion of love has attained to a like strength—on our 
finding, that is, some one person with whose character and 
nature we are in full sympathy, because we think that we 
perceive in him what I may call the beacon-light of virtue. 
For nothing inspires love, nothing conciliates affection, like 
virtue. Why, in a certain sense we may be said to feel 
affection even for men we have never seen, owing to their 
honesty and virtue. Who, for instance, fails to dwell on the 
memory of Gaius Fabricius and Manius Curius with some 
affection and warmth of feeling, though he has never seen 
them? Or who but loathes Tarquinius Superbus, Spurius 
Cassius, Spurius Maelius? We have fought for empir£ in 
Italy with two great generals, Pyrrhus and Hannibal. For 
the former, owing to his probity, we entertain no great 
feelings of enmity: the latter, owing to his cruelty, our coun- 
try has detested and always will detest. 

9. Now, if the attraction of probity is so great that we 
can love it not only in those whom we have never seen, but, 
what is more, actually in an enemy, we need not be surprised 
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if men’s affections are roused when they fancy that they 
have seen virtue and goodness in those with whom a close 
intimacy is possible. I do not deny that affection is strength- 
ened by the actual receipt of benefits, as well as by the 
perception of a wish to render Service, combined with a 
closer intercourse. When these are added to the original 
impulse of the heart, to which I have alluded, a quite sur- 
prising warmth of feeling springs up. And if any one thinks 
that this comes from a sense of weakness, that each may 
have some one to help him to his particular need, ali I can 
say is that, when he maintains it to be born of want and 
poverty, he allows to friendship an origin very base, and a 
pedigree, if I may be allowed the expression, far from noble. 
If this had been the case, a man’s inclination to friendship 
would be exactly in proportion to his low opinion of his own 
resources. Whereas the truth is quite the other way. For 
when a man’s confidence in himself is greatest, when he is 
so fortified by virtue and wisdom as to want nothing and to 
feel absolutely self-dependent, it is then that he is most 
conspicuous for seeking out and keeping up friendships. Did 
Africanus, for example, want anything of me? Not the 
least in the world! Neither did I of him. In my case it 
was an admiration of his virtue, in his an opinion, may be, 
which he entertained of my character, that caused our affec¬ 
tion. Closer intimacy added to the warmth of our feelings. 
But though many great material advantages did ensue, they 
were not the source from which our affection proceeded. 
For as we are not beneficent and liberal with any view of 
extorting gratitude, and do not regard an act of kindness 
as an investment, but follow a natural inclination to lib- 
erality; so we look on friendship as worth trying for, not 
because we are attracted tp.it by the expectation of ulterior 
gain, but in the conviction that what it has to give us is 
from first to last included in the feeling itself. 

Far different is the view of those who, like brute beasts, 
refer everything to sensual pleasure. And no wonder. Men 
who have degraded all their powers of thought to an object 
so mean and contemptible can of course raise their eyes to 
nothing lofty, to nothing grand and divine. Such persons 
indeed let us leave out of the present question. And let us 
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accept the doctrine that the sensation of love and the 
warmth of inclination have their origin in a spontaneous 
feelmg which arises directly the presence of probity is in- 
dicated. When once men have conceived the inclination 
they of course try to attach themselves to the object of it' 
and move themselves nearer and nearer to him. Their aim 
is that they may be on the same footing and the same level 
m regard to affection, and be more inclined to do a good 
Service than to ask a return, and that there should be this 
noble rivalry between them. Thus both truths will be es- 
tablished. We shall get the most important material ad- 
yantages from friendship; and its origin from a natural 
impulse rather than from a sense of need will be at once 
more dignified and more in accordance with fact. For if it 
were true that its material advantages cemented friendship, 
it would be equally true that any change in them would dis¬ 
solve it But nature being incapable of change, it follows 
that genuine friendships are eternal. 

So much for the origin of friendship. But perhaps you 
would not care to hear any more. 

Fannius. Nay, pray go on; let us have the rest, Laelius. 

I take on myself to speak for my friend here as his senior. 

Scaevola. Quite right! Therefore, pray let us hear. 

io. Laelius. Well, then, my good friends, listen to some 
conversations about friendship which very frequently passed 
between Scipio and myself. I must begin by telling you, 
however, that he used to say that the most difficult thing in 
the world was for a friendship to remain unimpaired to the 
end of life. So many things mighjt intervene: conflicting 
interests; differences of opinion in politics; frequent changes 
in character, owing sometimes to misfortunes, sometimes to 
advancing years. He used to illustrate these facts from the 
analogy of boyhood, since the warmest affections between 
boys are often laid aside with the boyish toga; and even if 
they did manage to keep them up to adolescence, they were 
sometimes broken by a rivalry in courtship, or for some 
other advantage to which their mutual claims were not com- 
patible. Even if the friendship was prolonged beyond that 
time, yet it frequently received a rude shock should the two 
happen to be competitors for office. For while the most 
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fatal blow to friendship in the majority of cases was the 
lust of gold, in the case of the best men it was a rivalry for 
office and reputation, by which it had often happened that 
the most violent enmity had arisen between the closest 
fnends. 

Agam, wide breaches and, for the most part, justifiable 
ones were caused by an immoral request being made of 
fnends, to pander to a man’s unholy desires or to assist him 
in inflicting a wrong. A refusal, though perfectly right, is 
attacked by those to whom they refuse compliance as a vio- 
lation of the laws of friendship. Now the people who have 
no scruples as to the requests they make to their friends, 
thereby allow that they are ready to have no scruples as to 
what they will do for their friends; and it is the recrimina- 
tions of such people which commonly not only quench friend- 
ships, but give rise to lasting enmities. “ In fact,” he used 
to say, these fatalities overhang friendship in such num- 
bers that it requires not only wisdom but good luck also to 
escape them ali.” 

ii. With these premises, then, let us first, if you please 
examine the question—how far ought personal feeling to go 
in friendship? For instance: suppose Coriolanus to have 
had fnends, ought they to have joined him in invading his 
country? Again, in the case of Vecellinus or Spurius 
Maelius, ought their friends to have assisted them in their 
attempt to establish a tyranny? Take two instances of 
either Ime of conduct. When Tiberius Gracchus attempted 
his revolutionary measures he was deserted, as we saw by 
Quintus Tubero and the friends of his own standing. On 
the other hand, a friend of your own family, Scaevola, Gaius 
Blossius of Cumae, took a different course. I was acting as 
assessor to the consuis Laenas and Rupilius to try the con- 
spirators, and Blossius pleaded for my pardon on the ground 
that his regard for Tiberius Gracchus had been so high that 
he looked upon his wishes as law. “Even if he had wished 
you to set fire to the Capital ? ” said I. “ That is a thing,” 
he replied, that he never would have wished.” “ Ah but 
if he had wished it ?’ said I. “I would have obeyed.” hhe 
wickedness of such a speech needs no comment. And in 
point of fact he was as good and better than his word; for 
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he did not wait for orders in the audacious proceedings of 
Tiberius Gracchus, but was the head and front of them, 
and was a leader rather than an abettor of his madness. 
The resuit of his infatuation was that he fled to Asia, terri- 
Bed by the special commission appointed to try him, joined 
the enemies of his country, and paid a penalty to the republic 
as heavy as it was deserved. I conclude, then, that the 
plea of having acted in the interests of a friend is not a 
valid excuse for a wrong action. For, seeing that a be- 
lief in a man’s virtue is the original cause of friendship, 
friendship can hardly remain if virtue be abandoned. But if 
we decide it to be right to grant our friends whatever they 
wish, and to ask them for whatever we wish, perfect wisdom 
must be assumed on both sides if no mischief is to happen. 
But we cannot assume this perfect wisdom; for we are 
speaking only of such friends as are ordinarily to be met 
with, whether we have actually seen them or have been told 
about them—men, that is to say, of everyday life. I must 
quote some examples of such persons, taking care to select 
such as approach nearest to our Standard of wisdom. We 
read, for instance, that Papus Aemilius was a close friend 
of Gaius Luscinus. History telis us that they were twice 
consuis together, and colleagues in the censorship. Again, 
it is on record that Manius Curius and Tiberius Coruncanius 
were on the most intimate terms with them and with each 
other. Now, we cannot even suspect that any one of these 
men ever asked of his friend anything that militated against 
his honour or his oath or the interests of the republic. In 
the case of such men as these there is no point in saying 
that one of them would not have obtained such a request if 
he had made it; for they were men of the most scrupulous 
piety, and the making of such a request would involve a 
breach of religious obligation no less than the granting it. 
However, it is quite true that Gaius Carbo and Gaius Cato 
did follow Tiberius Gracchus; and though his brother Caius 
Gracchus did not do so at the time, he is now the most eager 

of them ali. # . 

12, We may then lay down this rui e of friendship 
neither ask tiot cottscnt to do wbat is wvotig. For the plea 
“for friendship’s sake” is a discreditable one, and not to 
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be admitted for a moment. This rule holds good for ali 
wrong-doing, but more especially In such as involves dis- 
loyalty to the republic. For things have come to such a 
point with us, my dear Fannius and Scaevola, that we are 
bound to look somewhat far ahead to what is likely to hap- 
pen to the republic. The constitution, as known to our 
ancestors, has already swerved somewhat from the regular 
course and the lines marked out for it. Tiberius Gracchus 
made an attempt to obtain the power of a king, or, I might 
rather say, enjoyed that power for a few months. Had the 
Roman people ever heard or seen the like before ? What the 
friends and connexions that followed him, even after his 
death, have succeeded in doing in the case of Publius Scipio 
I cannot describe without tears. As for Carbo, thanks to 
the punishment recently inflicted on Tiberius Gracchus, we 
have by hook or by crook managed to hold out against his 
attacks. But what to expect of the tribuneship of Caius 
Gracchus I do not like to forecast. One thing leads to an- 
other; and once set going, the downward course proceeds 
with ever-increasing velocity. There is the case of the 
ballot: what a blow was inflicted first by the lex Gabinia, 
and two years afterwards by the lex Cassia! I seem already 
to see the people estranged from the Senate, and the most 
important affairs at the mercy of the multitude. For you 
may be sure that more people will learn how to set such 
things in motion than how to stop them. What is the point 
of these remarks ? This: no one ever makes any attempt of 
this sort without friends to help him. We must therefore 
impress upon good men that, should they become inevitably 
involved in friendships with men of this kind, they ought 
not to consider themselves under any obligation to stand by 
friends who are disloyal to the republic, Bad men must 
have the fear of punishment before their eyes: a punish¬ 
ment not less severe for those who follow than for those 
who lead others to crime. Who was more famous and pow¬ 
er fui in Greece than Themistocles? At the head of the army 
in the Persian war he had freed Greece; he owed his exile 
to personal envy: but he did not submit to the wrong done 
him by his ungrateful country as he ought to have done. 
He acted as Coriolanus had acted among us twenty years 
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before. But no one was found to help them in their attacks 
upon their fatherland. Both of them accordingly committed 
suicide. 

We conclude, then, not only that no such confederation of 
evilly disposed men must be allowed to shelter itself under 
the plea of friendship, but that, on the contrary, it must be 
visited with the severest punishment, lest the idea should 
prevail that fidelity to a friend justifies even making war 
upon one’s country. And this is a case which I am inclined 
to think, considering how things are beginning to go, will 
sooner or later arise. And I care quite as much what the 
state of the constitution will be after my death as what it 
is now. 

13. Let this, then, be laid down as the first law of friend¬ 
ship, that we should ask from friends, and do for friends, 
only what is good. But, do not let us wait to be asked 
either: let there be ever an eager readiness, and an absence 
of hesitation. Let us have the courage to give advice with 
candour. In friendship, let the influence of friends who 
give good advice be paramount; and let this influence be 
used to enforce advice not only in plain-spoken terms, but 
sometimes, if the case demands it, with sharpness; and when 
so used, let it be obeyed. 

I give you these rules because I believe that some won- 
derful opinions are entertained by certain persons who have, 
I am told, a reputation for wisdom in Greece. There is 
nothing in the world, by the way, beyond the reach of their 
sophistry. Well, some of them teach that we should avoid 
very close friendships, for fear that one man should have 
to endure the anxieties of several. Each man, say they, has 
enough and to spare on his own hands; it is too bad to be 
involved in the cares of other people. The wisest course is 
to hold the reins of friendship as loose as possible; you can 
then tighten or slacken them at your will. For the first con- 
dition of a happy life is freedom from care, which no one’s 
mind can enjoy if it has to travail, so to speak, for others 
besides itself. Another sect, I am told, gives vent to opinions 
stili less generous. I briefly touched on this subject just 
now. They affirm that friendships should be sought solely 
for the sake of the assistance they give, and not at ali from 
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instance, what scope would my affections have had if Scipio 
had never wanted my advice or co-operation at home or 
abroad? It is not friendship, then, that follows materiat ad- 
vantage, but materiat advantage friendship. 

15. We must not therefore listen to these superfine gentle- 
men when they talk of friendship, which they know neither 
in theory nor in practice. For who, in heaven’s name, would 
choose a life of the greatest wealth and abundance on con- 
dition of neither loving or being beloved by any creature? 
That is the sort of life tyrants endure. They, of course, can 
count on no fidelity, no affection, no security for the good- 
will of any one. For them all is suspicion and anxiety; for 
them there is no possibility of friendship, Who can love one 
whom he fears, or by whom he knows that he is feared? 
Yet such men have a show of friendship offered them, but 
it is only a fair-weather show. If it ever happen that they 
fail, as it generally does, they will at once understand how 
friendless they are. So they say Tarquin observed in his 
exile that he never knew which of his friends were real 
and which sham, until he had ceased to be abte to repay 
either. Though what surprises me is that a man of his 
proud and overbearing character should have a friend at all. 
And as it was his character that prevented his having genu¬ 
ine friends, so it often happens in the case of men of un~ 
usually great means—their very wealth forbids faithful 
friendships. For not only is Fortune blind herself; but she 
generally makes those blind also who enjoy her favours. 
They are carried, so to speak, beyond themselves with self- 
conceit and self-will; nor can anything be more perfectly 
intolerable than a successful fool. You may often see it. 
Men who before had pleasant manners enough undergo a 
complete change on attaining power of office. They despise 
their old friends: devote themselves to new. 

Now, can anything be more foolish than that men who 
have all the opportunities which prosperity, wealth, and 
great means can bestow, should secure all else which money 
can buy—horses, servants, splendid upholstering, and costly 
piate—but do not secure friends, who are, if I may use the 
expression, the most valuable and beautiful fur ni ture of 
life? And yet, when they acquire the former, they know 
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not who will enjoy them, nor for whom they may be taking 
all this trouble; for they will one and ali eventually belong 
to the strongest: while each man has a stable and inalienable 
ownership in his friendships. And even if those possessions, 
which are, in a manner, the gifts of fortune, do prove per¬ 
manent, life can never be anything but joyless which is 
without the consolations and companionship of friends. 

16. To turn to another branch of our subject. We must 
now endeavour to ascertain what limits are to be observed 
in friendship—what is the boundary-line, so to speak, beyond 
which our affection is not to go. On this point I notice three 
opinions, with none of which I agree. One is that we should 
love our friend just as much as we love ourselves , and no 
more; another, that our affection to them should exactly cor - 
respond and equal theirs to us; a third, that a man should be 
valued at exactly the same rate as he values himself. To not 
one of these opinions do I assent. The first, which holds 
that our regard for ourselves is to be the measure of our 
regard for our friend, 'is not true; for how many things there 
are which we would never have done for our own sakes, but 
do for the sake of a friend! We submit to make requests 
from unworthy people, to descend even to supplication; to 
be sharper in invective, more violent in attack. Such actions 
are not creditable in our own interests, but highly so in 
those of our friends. There are many advantages too which 
men of upright character voluntarily forego, or of which 
they are content to be deprived, that their friends may enjoy 
them rather than themselves. 

The second doctrine is that which limits friendship to an 
exact equality in mutual good offices and good feelings. 
But such a view reduces friendship to a question of figures 
in a spirit far too narrow and illiberal, as though the object 
were to have an exact balance in a debtor and creditor 
account. True friendship appears to me to be something 
richer and more generous than that comes to; and not to be 
so narrowly on its guard against giving more than it 
receives. In such a matter we must not be always afraid of 
something being wasted or running over in our measure, or 
of more than is justly due being devoted to our friendship. 

But the last limit proposed is the worst, namely, that a 
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friencfs estimate of himself is to be the measure of our esti- 
mate of him. It often happens that a man has too humble 
an idea of himself, or takes too despairing a view of his 
chance of bettering his fortune. In such a case a friend 
ought not to take the view of him which he takes of him¬ 
self. Rather he should do all he can to raise his drooping 
spirits, and lead him to more cheerful hopes and thoughts. 

We must then find some other limit. But I must first men- 
tion the sentiment which used to call forth Scipio's severest 
criticism. He often said that no one ever gave utterance 
to anything more diametrically opposed to the spirit of 
friendship than the author of the dictum, “ You should love 
your friend with the consciousness that you may one day 
hate him.” He could not be induced to believe that it was 
rightfully attributed to Bias, who was counted as one of the 
Seven Sages. It was the sentiment of some person with 
sinister motives or selfish ambition, or who regarded every- 
thing as it affected his own supremacy. How can a man be 
friends with another, if he thinks it possible that he may be 
his enemy? Why, it will follow that he must wish and 
desire his friend to commit as many mistakes as possible, 
that he may have all the more handles against him; and, 
conversely, that he must be annoyed, irritated, and jealous 
at the right actions or good fortune of his friends. This 
maxim, then, let it be whose it will, is the utter destruction 
of friendship. The true rule is to take such care in the 
selection of our friends as never to enter upon a friend¬ 
ship with a man whom we could under any circumstances 
come to hate. And even if we are unlucky in our choice, 
we must put up with it—according to Scipio-—in preference 
to making calculations as to a future breach. 

17. The real limit to be observed in friendship is this: the 
characters of two friends must be stainless. There must be 
complete harmony of interests, purpose, and aims, without 
exception. Then if the case arises of a friend’s wish (not 
strictly right in itself) calling for support in a matter involv- 
ing his life or reputation, we must make some concession 
from the straight path—on condition, that is to say, that 
extreme disgrace is not the consequence. Something must 
be conceded to friendship. And yet we must not be entirely 
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careless of our reputation, nor regard the good opinion of 
our fellow-citizens as a weapon which we can afiford to 
despise in conducting the business of our life, however lower- 
ing it may be to tout for it by flattery and smooth words. 
We must by no means abjure virtue, which secures us 
affection. 

But to return again to Scipio, the sole author of the dis- 
course on friendship. He used to complain that there was 
nothing on which men bestowed so little pains: that every 
one could teli exactly how many goats or sheep he had, but 
not how many friends; and while they took pains in pro- 
curing the former, they were utterly careless in selecting 
friends, and possessed no particular marks, so to speak, or 
tokens by which they might judge of their suitability for 
friendship. Now the qualities we ought to look out for in 
making our selection are firmness, stability, constancy. 
There is a plentiful lack of men so endowed, and it is diffi- 
cult to form a judgment without testing. Now this testing 
can only be made during the actual existence of the friend¬ 
ship; for friendship so often precedes the formation of a 
judgment, and makes a previous test impossible. If we are 
prudent then, we shall rein in our impulse to affection as 
we do chariot horses. We make a preliminary trial of 
horses. So we should of friendship; and should test our 
friends’ characters by a kind of tentative friendship. It 
may often happen that the untrustworthiness of certain men 
is completely displayed in a small money matter; others who 
are proof against a small sum are detected if it be large. 
But even if some are found who think it mean to prefer 
money to friendship, where shall we look for those who put 
friendship before office, civil or military promotions, and 
political power, and who, when the choice lies between these 
things on the one side and the claims of friendship on the 
other, do not give a strong preference to the former? It is 
not in human nature to be indifferent to political power; and 
if the price men have to pay for it is the sacrifice of friend¬ 
ship, they think their treason will be thrown into the shade 
by the magnitude of the reward. This is why true friend¬ 
ship is very difficult to find among those who engage in 
politics and the contest for office. Where can you find the 
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man to prefer his friencfs advancement to his own? And 
to say nothing of that, think how grievous and almost 
intolerable it is to most men to share political disaster. You 
will scarcely find anyone who can bring himself to do that. 
And though what Ennius says is quite true,—“ the hour of 
need shews the friend indeed,”—yet it is in these two ways 
that most people betray their untrustworthiness and incon- 
stancy, by looking down on friends when they are themselves 
prosperous, or deserting them in their distress. A man, 
then, who has shewn a firm, unshaken, and unvarying 
friendship in both these contingencies we must reckon as 
one of a class the rarest in the world, and ali but super- 
human. 

18. Now, what is the quality to look out for as a warrant 
for the stability and permanence of friendship ? It is 
loyalty. Nothing that lacks this can be stable. We should 
also in making our selection look out for simplicity, a 
social disposition, and a sympathetic nature, moved by 
what moves us. These all contribute to maintain loyalty. 
You can never trust a character which is intricate and 
tortuous. Nor, indeed, is it possible for one to be trust- 
worthy and firm who is unsympathetic by nature and 
unmoved by what affects ourselves. We may add, that he 
must neither take pleasure in bringing accusations against 
us himself, nor believe them when they are brought. All 
these contribute to form that constancy which I have been 
endeavouring to describe. And the resuit is, what I started 
by saying, that friendship is only possible between good 
men. 

Now there are two characteristic features in his treat- 
ment of his friends that a good (which may be regarded 
as equivalent to a wise) man will always display. First, he 
will be entirely without any make-believe or pretence of 
feeling; for the open display even of dislike is more becom- 
ing to an ingenuous character than a studied concealment of 
sentiment. Secondly, he will not only reject all accusations 
brought against his friend by another, but he will not be 
suspicious himself either, nor be always thinking that his 
friend has acted improperly. Besides this, there should be a 
certain pleasantness in word and manner which adds no 
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little flavour to friendship. A gloomy temper and unvarying 
gravity may be very impressive; but friendship should be a 
little less unbending, more indulgent and gracious, and more 
inclined to all kinds of good-fellowship and good-nature. 

19. But here arises a question of some little difficulty. 
Are there any occasions on which, assuming their worthi- 
ness, we should prefer new to old friends, just as we prefer 
young to aged horses? The answer admits of no doubt 
whatever. For there should be no satiety in friendship, as 
there is in other things. The older the sweeter, as in wines 
that keep well. And the proverb is a true one, “ You must 
eat many a peck of salt with a man to be thorough friends 
with him ” Novelty, indeed, has its advantage,^ which we 
must not despise. There is always hope of fruit, as there 
is in healthy blades of corii. But age too must have its 
proper position; and, in fact, the influence of time and habit 
is very great. To recur to the illustration of the horse 
which I have just now used. Every one likes ceteris paribus 
to use the horse to which he has been accustomed, rather 
than one that is untried and new. And it is not only in the 
case of a living thing that this rule holds good, but in 
inanimate things also; for we like places where we have 
lived the longest, even though they are mountainous and 
covered with forest. But here is another golden rule in 
friendship: put yourself on a level with your friend. For it 
often happens that there are certain superiorities, as for 
example Scipio’s in what I may call our set. Now he never 
assumed any airs of superiority over Philus, or Rupilius, 
or Mummius, or over friends of a lower rank stili. . For 
instance, he always shewed a deference to his brother Quintus 
Maximus because he was his senior, who, though a man no 
doubt of eminent character, was by no means his equal. He 
used also to wish that all his friends should be the better for 
his support. This is an example we should all follow. If 
any of us have any advantage in personal character, intel- 
lect, or fortune, we should be ready to make our friends 
sharers and partners in it with ourselves. For instance, if 
their parents are in humble circumstances, if their relations 
are powerful neither in intellect nor means, we should sup- 
ply their deficiencies and promote their rank and dignity. 
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You know the legends of children brought up as servants 
in ignorance of their parentage and family. When they are 
recognized and discovered to be the sons of gods or kings, 
they stili retain their affection for the shepherds whom they 
have for many years looked upon as their parents. Much 
more ought this to be so in the case of real and undoubted 
parents. For the advantages of genius and virtue, and in 
short of every kind of superiority, are never realized to their 
fullest $xtent until they are bestowed upon our nearest and 
dearest. 

20. But the converse must also be observed. For in 
friendship and relationship, just as those who possess any 
superiority must put themselves on an equal footing with 
those who are less fortunate, so these latter must not be 
annoyed at being surpassed in genius, fortune, or rank. But 
most people of that sort are for e ver either grumbling at 
something, or harping on their claims; and especially if they 
consider that they have Services of their own to allege 
involving zeal and friendship and some trouble to themselves. 
People who are always bringing up their Services are a nui- 
sance. The recipient ought to remember them; the performer 
should never mention them. In the case of friends, then, 
as the superior are bound to descend, so are they bound in 
a certain sense to raise those below them. For there are 
people who make their friendship disagreeable by imagining 
themselves undervalued. This generally happens only to 
those who think that they deserve to be so; and they ought 
to be shewn by deeds as well as by words the groundlessness 
of their opinion. Now the measure of your benefits should 
be in the first place your own power to bestow, and in the 
second place the capacity to bear them on the part of him on 
whom you are bestowing affection and help. For, however 
great your personal prestige may be, you cannot raise all 
your friends to the highest offices of the State. For instance, 
Scipio was able to make Publius Rupilius consul, but not his 
brother Lucius. But granting that you can give anyone 
anything you choose, you must have a care that it does not 
prove to be beyond his powers. 

As a general rule, we must wait to make up our mind 
about friendships till men’s characters and years have 
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arrived at their full strength and development. People must 
not, for instance, regard as fast friends ali whom in their 
youthful enthusiasm for hunting or football they liked for 
having the same tastes. By that rule, if it were a mere 
question of time, no one would have such claims on our 
affections as nurses and slave-tutots. Not that they are to 
be neglected, but they stand on a different ground. It is 
only these mature friendships that can be permanent. For 
difference of character leads to difference of aims, and the 
resuit of such diversity is to estrange friends. The sole 
reason, for instance, which prevents good men from making 
friends with bad, or bad with good, is that the divergence of 
their characters and aims is the greatest possible. 

Another good rule in friendship is this: do not let an 
excessive affection hinder the highest interests of your 
friends. This very often happens. I will go again to the 
region of fable for an instance. Neoptolemus could never 
have taken Troy if he had been willing to listen to Ly¬ 
comedes, who had brought him up, and with many tears 
tried to prevent his going there. Again, it often happens 
that important business makes it necessary to part from 
friends: the man who tries to baulk it, because he thinks 
that he cannot endure the separation, is of a weak and 
effeminate nature, and on that very account makes but a poor 
friend. There are, of course, limits to what you ought to 
expect from a friend and to what you should allow him to 
demand of you. And these you must take into calculation in 
every case. 

21. Again, there is such a disaster, so to speak, as having 
to break off friendship. And sometimes it is one we can¬ 
not avoid. For at this point the stream of our discourse is 
leaving the intimacies of the wise and touching on the 
friendship of ordinary people. It will happen at times that 
an outbreak of vicious conduct affects either a man J s friends 
themselves or strangers, yet the discredit falis on the friends. 
In such cases friendships should be allowed to die out 
gradually by an intermission of intercourse. They should, 
as I have been told that Cato used to say, rather be 
unstitched than torn in twain; unless, indeed, the injurious 
conduct be of so yiolent and outrageous a nature as to 
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reaching nature’s highest good. This is the partnership, I 
say, which combines moral rectitude, fame, peace of mind, 
serenity: all that men think desirable because with them life 
is happy, but without them cannot be so. This being our 
best and highest object, we must, if we desire to attain it, 
devote ourselves to virtue; for without virtue we can obtain 
neither friendship nor anything else desirable. In fact, if 
virtue be neglected, those who imagine themselves to possess 
friends will find out their error as soon as some grave dis- 
aster forces them to make trial of them. Wherefore, I must 
agam and again repeat, you must satisfy your judgment be- 
fore engaging your affections: not. Io ve first and judge after- 
wards. We suffer from carelessness in many of our under- 
takings: in none more than in selecting and cultivating our 
friends. We put the cart before the horse, and shut the 
stable door when the steed is stolen, in defiance of the old 
proverb. For, having mutually involved ourselves in a 
long-standing intimacy or by actual obligations, all on a 
sudden some cause of offence arises and we break off our 
friendships in full career. 

23. It is this that makes such carelessness in a matter of 
supreme importance all the more worthy of blame. I say 
“ supreme importance,” because friendship is the one thing 
about the utility of which everybody with one accord is 
agreed. That is not the case in regard even to virtue itself; 
for many people speak slightingly of virtue as though it 
were mere puffing and self-glorification. Nor is it the case 
with riches. Many look down on riches, being content with 
a little and taking pleasure in poor fare and dress. And as 
to the political offices for which some have a burning desire 
—how many entertain such a contempt for them as to think 
nothing in the world more empty and trivial! 

And so on with the rest; things desirable in the eyes 
of some are regarded by very many as worthless. But 
of friendship all think alike to a man, whether those 
have devoted themselves to politics, or those who delight 
in Science and philosophy, or those who follow a 
private way of life and care for nothing but their own 
business, or those lastly who have given themselves body 
and soul to sensuality-—they all think, I say, that with- 
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put friendship life is no life, if they want some part 
of it, at any rate, to be noble. For friendship, in one 
way or another, penetrates into the lives of us ali, and 
suffers no career to be entirely free from its influence. 
Though a man be of so churlish and unsociable a nature as 
to loathe and shun the company of mankind, as we are told 
was the case with a certain Timon at Athens, yet even he 
cannot refrain from seeking some one in whose hearing he 
may disgorge the venom of his bitter temper. We should see 
this most clearly, if it were possible that some god should 
carry us away from these haunts of men, and place us some- 
where in perfect solitude, and then should supply us in 
abundance with everything necessary to our nature, and yet 
take from us entirely the opportunity of looking upon a 
human being. Who could Steel himself to endure such 
a life? Who would not lose in his loneliness the zest 
for all pleasures? And indeed this is the point of the 
observation of, I think, Archytas of Tarentum. I have it 
third hand; men who were my seniors told me that their 
seniors had told*them. It was this: “ If a man could ascend 
to heaven and get a ciear view of the natural order of the 
universe, and the beauty of the heavenly bodies, that won- 
derful spectacle would give him small pleasure, though noth- 
ing could be conceived more delightful if he had but had 
some one to whom to teli what he had seen.” So true it 
is that nature abhors isolation, and ever leans upon some- 
thing as a stay and support; and this is found in its most 
pleasing form in our closest friend. 

24. But though Nature also declares by so many indica- 
tions what her wish and object and desire is, we yet in a 
manner turn a deaf ear and will not hear her warnings. 
The intercourse between friends is varied and complex, and 
it must often happen that causes of suspicion and offence 
arise, which a wise man will sometimes avoid, at other times 
remove, at others treat with indulgence. The one possible 
cause of offence that must be faced is when the interests of 
your friend and your own sincerity are at stake. For in- 
stance, it often happens that friends need remonstrance and 
even reproof. When these are administered in a kindly 
spirit they ought to be taken in good part. But somehow or 
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other there is truth in what my friend Terence says in his 
Andria: 

Compliance gets us friends, plain speaking hate. 

plain speaking is a cause of trouble, if the resuit of.it is ; 
resentment, which is poison o£ friendship ; but compliance is 
really the cause of much more trouble, because by indulging 
bis faults it lets a friend plunge into headlong ruin. But 
the man who is most to blame is he who resents plain speak¬ 
ing and allows flattery to egg him on to his ruin. On this 
point, then, from first to last there is need of deliberation and 
care. If we remonstrate, it should be without bitterness; if 
we reprove, there should be no word of insuit. In the matter 
,of compliance (for I am glad to adopt Terence s word), 
though there should be every courtesy, yet that base kind , 
which assists a man in vice should be far from us, for it is | 
unworthy of a free-born man, to say nothing of a friend. 

It is one thing to live with a tyrant, another with a friend. : 
But if a man’s ears are so closed to plain speaking that he 
cannot bear to hear the truth from a friend, we may give ; 
him up in despair. This remark of Cato’s, as so many of his 
did, shews great acuteness: “ There are people who owe more 
to bitter enemi.es than to apparently pleasant friends: the 
former often speak the truth, the latter never.” Besides, it 
is a strange patadox that the recipients of advice should feel 
no annoyance where they ought to feel it, and yet feel so 
much where they ought not. They are not at ali vexed at 
having committed a fault, but very angry at being reproved 
for it. On the contrary, they ought to be grieved at the 
crime and glad of the correction. 

| 25. Well, then, if it is true that to give and receive advice 

—the former with freedom and yet without bitterness, the 
latter with patience and without irritation—is peculiarly 
appropriate to genuine friendship, it is no less true that there 
can be nothing more utterly subversive of friendship than 
flattery, adulation, and base compliance. I use as many 
terms as possible to brand this vice of light-minded, untrust- 
worthy men, whose sole object in speaking is to please with¬ 
out any regard to truth. In everything false pretence is bad, 
for it suspends and vitiates our power of discerning the; 
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College of Priests” in the consulship of Quintus Maximus, 
Scipio’s brother, and Lucius Mancinus. For the power of 
filling up their own vacancies on the part of the colleges 
was by this proposal to be transferred to the people. It was 
this man, by the way, who began the practice of turning 
towards the forum when addressing the people. In spite 
of this, however, upon my speaking on the conservative 
side, religion gained an easy victory over his plausible 
speech. This took place in my praetorship, five years before 
I was elected consul, which shows that the cause was suc- 
cessfully maintained more by the merits of the case than 
by the prestige of the highest office. 

26. Now, if on a stage, such as a public assembly essen- 
tially is, where there is the amplest room for fiction and 
half-truths, truth nevertheless prevails if it be but fairly 
laid open and brought into the light of day, what ought 
to happen in the case of friendship, which rests entirely 
on truthfulness ? Friendship, in which, unless you both see 
and show an open breast, to use a common expression, you 
can neither trust nor be certain of anything—-no, not even 
of mutual affection, since you cannot be sure of its sin¬ 
ceri ty. However, this flattery, injurious as it is, can hurt 
no one but the man who takes it in and likes it. And it fol- 
lows that the man to open his ears widest to flatterers is 
he who first flatters himself and is fondest of himself. I 
grant you that Virtue naturally loves herself; for she knows 
herself and perceives how worthy of love she is. But I am 
not now speaking of absolute virtue, but of the belief men 
have that they possess virtue. The fact is that fewer peo¬ 
ple are endowed with virtue than wish to be thought to be 
so. It is such people that take delight in flattery. When 
they are addressed in language expressly adapted to flatter 
their vanity, they look upon such empty persiflage as a tes- 
timony to the truth of their own praises. It is not then 
properly friendship at ali when the one will not listen to 
the truth, and the other is prepared to lie. Nor would the 
servility of parasites in comedy have seemed humorous to 
us had there been no such things as braggart captains. “ Is 
Thais really much obliged to me ? ” It would have been 
quite enough to answer “Mucii,” but he must needs say 
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“Immensely.” Your servile flatterer always exaggerates 
what his victim wishes to be put strongly. Wherefore, 
though it is with those who catch at and invite it that this 
flattering falsehood is especially powerful, yet men even of 
solider and steadier character must be warned to be on 
the watch against being taken in by ctmningly disguised 
flattery. An open flatterer any one can detect, unless he is 
an absolute fool: the covert insinuation of the cunning and 
the sly is what we have to be studiously on our guard 
against. His detection is not by any means the easiest thing 
in the world, for he often covers his servility under the 
guise of contradiction, and flatters by pretending to dis- 
pute, and then at last giving in and allowing himself to be 
beaten, that the person hoodwinked may think himself to 
have been the clearer-sighted. Now what can be more de- 
grading than to be thus hoodwinked? You must be on your 
guard against this happening to you, like the man in the 
Heiress: 

How have I been befooled ! no drivelling dotards 

On any stage were e’er so played upon. 

For even on the stage we have no grosser representation 
of folly than that of short-sighted and credulous old men. 
But somehow or other I have strayed away from the 
friendship of the perfect, that is of the “wise” (meaning, 
of course, such “ wisdom ” as human nature is capable of), 
to the subject of vulgar, unsubstantial friendships. Let 
us then return to our original theme, and at length bring 
that, too, to a conclusion. 

27. Well, then, Fannius and Mucius, I repeat what I said 
before. It is virtue, virtue, which both creates and pre- 
serves friendship. On it depends harmony of interest, per- 
manence, fidelity. When Virtue has reared her head and 
shewn the light of her countenance, and seen and recog- 
nised the same light in another, she gravitates towards it, 
and in her turn welcomes that which the other has to 
shew; and from it springs up a flame which you may call 
love or friendship as you please. Both words are from the 
same root in Latin; and love is just the cleaving to him 
whom you love without the prompting of need or any view 
to advantage—though this latter blossoms spontaneously on 
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ON OLD AGE 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


i. And should my Service, Titus, ease the weight 

Of care that wrings your heart, and draw the sting 
Which rankles there, what guerdon shall there be? 


F OR I may address you, Atticus, in the lines in which 
Flamininus* was addressed by the man, 

who, poor in wealth, was rich in honouFs gold, 


though I am well assured that you are not, as Flamininus , 
was, 

kept on the rack o£ care by night and day. 

For I know how well ordered and equable your mind is, 
and am fully aware that it was not a surname alone which 
you brought horne with you from Athens, but its culture and 
good sense. And yet I have an idea that you are at times 
stirred to the heart by the same circumstances as myself. 
To console you for these is a more serious matter, and must 
be put off to another time. For the present I have resolved 
to dedicate to you an essay on Old Age. For from the 
burden of impending or at least advancing age, common 
to us both, I would do something to relieve us both: though 
as to yourself I am fully aware that you support and will 
support it, as you do everything else, with calmness and 
philosophy. But directly I resolved to write on old age, 
you at once occurred to me as deserving a gift of which botl} 
of us might take advantage. To myself, indeed, the com- 
position of this book has been so delightful, that it has notj 
only wiped avvay ali the disagreeables of old age, but has 
even made it luxurious and delightful too. Never ? there- 
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fore, can philosophy be praised as highly as it deserves 
considering that its faithful disciple is able to spend every 
period of his life with unruffled feelings. However, on other 
subjeets 1 have spoken at large, and shall often speak again: 
this book which I herewith send you is on Old Age. I 
have put the whole discourse not, as Alisto of Cos did 
in the mouth of Tithonus—for a mere fable would have' 
lacked conviction—but in that of Marcus Cato when he 
was an old man, to give my essay greater weight. I repre- 
sent Laelius and Scipio at his house expressing surprise 
at his carrying his years so Iightly, and Cato answering 
thenn If he shall seem to shew somewhat more learning 
m this discourse than he generally did in his own books, 
put it down to the Greek literature of which it is known that 
he became an eager student in his old age. But what- need 
of more ? Cato’s own words will at once explain all I feel 
about old age. 


M. Cato. Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus (the 
younger). Gaius Laelius. 

2. Scipio. Many a time have I in conversation with my 
friend Gaius Laelius here expressed my admiration, Marcus 
Cato, of the eminent, nay perfect, wisdom displayed by you 
indeed at all points, but above everything because I have 
noticed that old age never seemed a burden to you, while 
to most old men it is so hateful that they declare themselves 
under a weight heavier than Aetna. 

Cato. * Your admiration is easily excited, it seems, my 
dear Scipio and Laelius. Men, of course, who have no 
resources in themselves for securing a good and happy life 
find every age burdensome. But those who look for all 
happiness from within can never think anything bad which 
nature makes inevitable. In that category before anything 
else comes old age, to which all wish to attain, and at which 
all grumble when attained. Such is Folly^s inconsistency 
and unreasonableness! They say that it is stealing upon 
them faster than they expected. In the first place, who com- 
pelled them to hug an illusion ? For in what respect did old 
age steal upon manhood faster than manhood upon child- 
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feli in the year after my birth. When quite a stripling I 
went ydth him in his fourth consulship as a soldier in the 
ranks, on the expedition against Capua, and in the fifth 
year after that against Tarentum. Four years after that 
I was elected Quaestor, holding office in the consulship of 
Tuditanus and Cethegus, in which year, indeed, he as a! 
very old man spoke in favour of the Cincian law “ on gifts 
and fees.” 

Now this man conducted wars with all the spirit of youth 
when he was far advanced in life, and by his persistence 
gradually wearied out Hannibal, when rioting in all the 
confidence of youth. How hrilliant are those lines of my 1 
friend Ennius on him! 

For us, down beaten by the storms o£ fate, 

One man by wise delays restored the State. 

Praise or dispraise moved not his constant mood, 

True to his purpose, to his country’s good ! 

Down ever-lengthening avenues of fame 

Thus shines and shall shine stili his glorious name. 

Again what vigilance, what profound skill did he show iit 
the capture of Tarentum! It was indeed in my hearing 
that he made the famous retort to Salinator, who had re- 
treated into the citadel after losing the town: “ It was 
owing to me, Quintus Fabius, that' you retook Tarentum.” 
“ Quite so,” he replied with a laugh; “ for had you not lost 
it, I should never have recovered it.” Nor was he less emi¬ 
nent in civil life than in war. In his second consulship, 
though his colleague would not move in the matter, he 
resisted as long as he could the proposal of the tribune C. 
Flaminius to divide the territory of the Picenians an4 
Gauls in free allotments in defiance of a resolution of the 
Senate. Again, though he was an augur, he ventured to 
say that whatever was done in the interests of the State 
was done with the best possible auspices, that any laws pro- 
posed against its interest were proposed against the auspices. 
I was cognisant of much that was admirable in that great 
man, but nothing struck me with greater astonishment than 
the way in which he hore the death of his son—a man 
of brilliant character and who had been consul. His funeral’ 
speech over him is in wide circulation, and when we read 
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it, is there any philosopher of whom we do not think meanly ? 
Nor in truth was he only great in the light of day and in 
the sight of his fellow-citizens; he t was stili more eminent in 
private and at home. What a wealth of conversation! 
What weighty maxims! What a wide acquaintance with 
ancient history! What an accurate knowledge of the Science 
of augury! For a Roman, too, he had a great tincture of 
letters. He had a tenacious memory for military history 
of every sort, whether of Roman or foreign wars. And I 
used at that time to enjoy his conversation with a passionate 
eagerness, as though I already divined, what actually turned 
out to be the case, that when he died there would be no 
one to teach me anything. 

5 . What then is the purpose of such a long disquisition 
on Maximus? It is because you now see that an old age 
like his cannot conscientiously be called unhappy. Yet it is 
after all true that everybody cannot be a Scipio or a Maxi¬ 
mus, with stormings of cities, with battles by land and 
sea, with wars in which they themselves commanded, and 
with triumphs to recall. Besides this there is a quiet, pure, 
and cultivated life which produces a calm and gentle old 
age, such as we have been told Plato ? s was, who died at his 
writing-desk in his eighty-first year; or like that of Isoc¬ 
rates, who says that he wrote the book called The Panegyric 
in his ninety-fourth year, and who lived for five years after- 
wards; while his master Gorgias of Leontini completed a 
hundred and seven years without ever relaxing his diligence 
or giving up work. When some one asked him why he 
consented to remain so long alive—“I have no fault,” said 
he, “ to find with old age.” That was a noble answer, and 
worthy of a scholar. For fools impute their own frailties 
and guilt to old age, contrary to the practice of Ennius, 
whom I mentioned just now. In the lines— 

Like some brave steed that oft before 

The Olympie wreath of victory bore, 

Now by the weight of years oppressed, 

Forgets the race, and takes his rest— 

he compares his own old age to that of a high-spirited 
and successful race-horse. And him indeed you may very 
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well remember. For the present consuis Titus Flamininus 
and Manius Acilius were elected in the nineteenth year after 
his death; and his death occurred in the consulship of Caepio 
and Philippus, the latter consul for the second time: in 
which year I, then sixty-six years old, spoke in favour of 
the Voconian law in a voice that was stili strong and with 
lungs stili sound; while he, though seventy years old, sup- 
ported two burdens considered the heaviest of ali—poverty 
and old age—in such a way as to be all but fond of them. 

The fact is that when I come to think it over, I iind that 
there are four reasons for old age being thought unhappw: 
First, that it withdraws us from active employments; second, 
that it enfeebles the body; third, that it deprives us of nearly 
all physical pleasures; fourth, that it is the next step tp 
death. Of each of these reasons, if you will allow me, let 
us examine the force and justice separately. 

6. Old age withdraws us from active employments. 
From which of them? Do you mean from those carried 
on by youth and bodily strength? Are there then no olfi 
men ? s employments to be after all conducted by the intellect, 
even when bodies are weak? So then Q. Maximus did 
nothing; nor L. Aemilius—your father, Scipio, and my ex¬ 
cellent son’s father-in-law! So with other old men—the 
Fabricii, the Curii and Coruncanii—when they were sup- 
porting the State by their advice and influence, they werje 
doing nothing! To old age Appius Claudius had the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being blind; yet it was he who, whqn 
the Senate was inclining towards a peace with Pyrrhus 
and was for making a treaty, did not hesitate to say wh^t 
Ennius has embalmed in the verses: 

Whither have swerved the souls so firm of yore? 

Is sense grown senseless? Can feet stand no more? 

And so on in a tone of the most passionate vehemence. Ypu 
know the poem, and the speech of Appius himself is extant. 
Now, he delivered it seventeen years after his second con¬ 
sulship, there having been an interval of ten years betwepn 
the two consulships, and he having been censor before l]is 
previous consulship. This will show you that at the time 
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of the war with Pyrrhus he was a very old man. Yet this 
is the story handed down to us. 

There is therefore nothing in the arguments of those who 
say that old age takes no part in public business. They are 
hke men who would say that a steersman does nothing in 
sailing a ship, because, while some of the crew are climbing 
the masts, others hurrying up and down the gangways, 
others pumping out the bilge water, he sits quietly in the 
stern holding the tiller. He does not do what young men 
do; nevertheless he does what is much more important and 
better. The great affairs of life are not performed by 
physical strength, or activity, or nimbleness of body, but by 
deliberation, character, expression of opinion. Of these old 
age is not only not deprived, but, as a rule, has them in 
a greater degree. Unless by any chance I, who as a soldier 
in the ranks, as military tribune, as legate, and as consul 
have been employed in various kinds of war, now appear to 
you to be idle because not actively engaged in war. But I 
enjoin upon the Senate what is to be done, and how. Car- 
thage has long been harbouring evil designs, and I accord- 
ingly proclaim war against her in good time. I shall never 
cease to entertain fears about her till I heat of her having 
been levelled with the ground. The glory of doing that I 
pray that the immortal gods may reserve for you, Scipio, 
so that you may complete the task begun by your grand- 
father, now dead more than thirty-two years ago; though all 
years. to come will keep that great man’s memory green. 
He died in the year before my censorship, nine years after 
my consulship, having been returned consul for the second 
time in my own consulship. If then he had lived to his 
hundredth year, would he have regretted having lived to 
be old? For he would of course not have been practising 
rapid marches, nor dashing on a foe, nor hurling spears 
from a distance, nor using swords at close quarters—but only 
counsel, reason, and senatorial eloquence. And if those qual- 
ities had not resided in us seniors, our ancestors would 
never have called their supreme council a Senate. At 
Sparta, indeed, those who hold' the highest magistracies are 
in accordance with the fact actually called “ elders.” But 
if you will take the trouble to read or listen to foreign 
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history, you will find that the mightiest States have been 
brought into perii by young men, have been supported and 
restored by old. The question occurs in the poet Naevius’s 
Sport: 

Pray, who are those wlio brought your State 

With such despatch to meet its fate ? 

There is a long answer, but this is the chief point: 

A crop of brand-new orators we grew, 

And foolish, paltry lads who thought they knew. 

For of course rashness is the note of youth, prudence of 
old age. 

7 . But, it is said, memory dwindles. No doubt, unless you 
keep it in practice, or if you happen to be somewhat dull by 
nature. Themistocles had the names of ali his fellow- 
citizens by heart. Do you imagine that in his old age he 
used to address Aristides as Lysimachus? For my part, I 
know not ortly the present generation, but their fathers also, 
and their grandfathers. Nor have I any fear of losing my 
memory by reading tombstones, according to the vulgar 
superstition. On the contrary, by reading them I renew 
my memory of those ,who are dead and gone. Nor, in point 
of fact, have I ever heard of any old man forgetting where 
he had hidden his money. They remember everything that 
interests them: when to answer to their bail, business ap- 
pointments, who owes them money, and to whom they owe 
it. What about lawyers, pontiffs, augurs, philosophefs, 
when old? What a multitude of things they remember! 
Old men retain their intellects well enough, if only they 
keep their minds active and fully employed. Nor is thjat 
the case only with men of high position and great office: 
it applies equally to private life and peaceful pursuits. 
Sophocles composed tragedies to extreme old age; and being 
believed to neglect the care of his property owing to His 
devotion to his art, his sons brought him into court to gct 
a judicial decision depriving him of the management bf 
his property on the ground of weak intellect—just as in 
our law it is customary to deprive a paterfamilias of the 
management of his property if he is squandering it* Thefe- 
upon the old poet is said to have read to the judges the 
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play he had on hand and had' just composed—the Oedipus 
Coloneus —and to have asked them whether they thought 
that the work of a man o£ weak intellect. After the read- 
ing he was aequitted by the jury. Did old age then com- 
pel this man to become silent in his particular art, or 
Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, or Isocrates and Gorgias 
whom I mentioned before, or the founders of schools of 
philosophy, Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, Xenocrates, or 
later Zeno and Cleanthus, or Diogenes the Stoic, whom 
you too saw at Rome? Is it not rather the case with all 
these that the active pursuit of study only ended with life? 

But, to pass over these sublime studies, I can name some 
rustic Romans from the Sabine district, neighbours and 
friends of my own, without whose presence farm work of 
importance is scarcely ever performed—whether sowing, or 
harvesting or storing crops. And yet in other things this 
is less surprising; for no one is so old as to think that he 
may not live a year. But they bestow their labour on what 
they know does not affect them in any case: 

He plants his trees to serve a race to come, 

as our poet Statius says in his Contrades. Nor indeed 
would a farmer, however old, hesitate to answer any one 
who asked him for whom he was planting: “For the im- 
mortal gods, whose will it was that I should not merely 
receive these things from my ancestors, but should also hand 
them on to the next generation.” 

8. That remark about the old man is better than the fol- 
lowing: 

If age brought nothing worse than this, 

It were enough to mar our bliss, 

That he who bides for many years 
Sees much to shun and much for tears. 

Yes, and perhaps much that gives him pleasure too. Be- 
sides, as to subjects for tears, he often comes upon them 
in youth as well. 

A stili more questionable sentiment in the same Caecilius 
is: 

No greater misery can of age be told 

Than this: be sure, the young dislike the old. 
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Delight in them is nearer the mark than dislike. For 
just as old men, if they are wise, take pleasure in the 
society of young men of good parts, and as old age is ren- 
dered less dreary for those who are courted and liked by the 
youth, so also do young men find pleasure in the maxirns 
of the old, by which they are drawn to the pursuit of ex- 
cellence. Nor do I perceive that you find my society less 
pleasant than I do yours. But this is enough to show you 
how, so far from being listless and sluggish, old age is 
even a busy time, always doing and attempting something, 
of course of the sanie nature as each man’s taste had been 
in the previous part of his life. Nay, do not some even add 
to their stock of learning? We see Solon, for instance, 
boastmg in his poems that he grows old “daily learning 
something new.” Or again in my own case, it was only 
when an old. man that I became acquainted with Greek 
literature, which in fact I absorbed with such avidity—in 
my yearning to quench, as it were, a long-continued thirst 
—that I became acquainted with the very facts which you 
see me now using as precedents. When I heard what 
Socrates had do ne about the lyre I should liave liked for 
my part to have done that too, for the ancients used to 
learn the lyre but, at any rate, I workcd hard at literature. 

9. Nor, again, do I now miss tiie bodily strength of 
a YOUNG MAN (for that was the second point as to the dis- 
advantages of old age) any more than as a young man I 
missed the strength of a bull or an elephant You should 
use what you have, and whatever you may chance to be 
doing, do it with all your might. What could be weaker 
than Milo of Croton s exclamation? When in his old ag^e he 
was watching some athletes practising in the course, he is 
said to have looked at his arms and to have exclaimed with 
tears in his eyes: "Ah well! these are now as good as dead.” 
Not a bit more so than yourself, you trifler! For at no 
time were you made famous by your real self, but by chest 
and biceps. Sext. Aelius never gave vent to such a re- 
mark, nor, many years before him, Titus Coruncanius, nor, 
more recently, P. Crassus—all of them learned juris-consults 
in active practice, whose knowledge of their profession was 
maintained to their last breath. I ani afraid an orator does 
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lose vigour by old age, for his art is not a matter of the 
intellect alone, but of lungs and bodily strength. Though 
as a rule that musical ring in the voice even gains in bril- 
liance in a certain way as one grows old—certainly I have 
not yet lost it, and you see my years. Yet after all the 
style of speech suitable to an old man is the quiet and 
unemotional, and it often happens that the chastened and 
calm delivery of an old man eloquent secures a hearing. If 
you cannot attain to that yourself, you might stili instruet 
a Scipio and a Laelius. For what is more charming than 
old age surrounded by the enthusiasm of youth? Shall we 
not allow old age even the strength to teach the young, to 
train and equip them for all the duties of life? And what 
can be a nobler employment? For my part, I used to think 
Publius and Gnaeus Scipio and your two grandfathers, L. 
Aemilius and P. Africanus, fortunate men when I saw them 
with a company of young nobles about them. Nor should 
we think any teachers of the fine arts otherwise than happy, 
however much their bodily forces may have decayed and 
failed. And yet that same failure of the bodily forces is 
more often brought about by the vices of youth than of old 
age; for a dissolute and intemperate youth hands down the 
body to old age in a worn-out state. Xenophoffis Cyrus, for 
instance, in his discourse delivered on his death-bed and at 
a very advanced age, says that he never perceived his old 
age to have become weaker than his youth had been. I 
remember as a boy Lucius Metellus, who having been cre- 
ated Pontifex Maximus four years after his second consul- 
ship, held that office twenty-two years, enjoying sucli ex¬ 
cellent strength of body in the very last hours of his life 
as not to miss his youth. I need not speak. of myself; 
though that jndeed is an old man’s way and is generally 
allowed to my time of life. Doffit you see in Homer how 
frequently Nestor talks of his own good qualities ? For he was 
living through a third generation; nor had he any reason 
to fear that upon saying what was true about himself he 
should appear either over vain or talkative. For, as Homer 
says, “ from his lips flowed discourse sweeter than honey,” 
for which sweet breath he wanted no bodily strength. 
And yet, after all, the famous leader of the Greeks nowhere 
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"rTngth anrief^ch^propUon his efforts to Ws 

1 ^a Mdo 

I ff 

to have given to you-bodily strength like that, or mtel- 
Sectual stfength like that of Pythagoras? In fine, enjoy that 

blessing when you ha ^ e ^^at ^oun^men should wish 

SST^cTlS Tndthose somJwhat older their youtk 1 

The course of life is fixed, and nature admits of its being 
run but in one way, and only once; and to^ac P* r 

i; r_ ic somethine specially seasonable, so tnat 

Z , ‘eb,.„S o chtoe», afw.1l as to high spirho youth 
the sobemess of maturer years, and the ripe wisdom of old 
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. slu£reish spiritless, and sleepy old age. Young men are 
more S frequently wanton and dissolute than old men; but yet, 
as it is not all young men that are so, but the bad set among 
ta e”» so senile folly—osuaUy caUrfi» 
to old men of unsound character, not to all. App u g 
erned four sturdy sons, five daughters, that great^ estab- 
lishment and all those clients, though he was both old and 
b£dFor t kept bis mini at full s.retch i.ke a bow and 
never gave in to old age by growing slack. He niamtamcd 
not merely an influence, but an absolute command over h s 
family ■ his slaves feared him, his sons were m awe of him 
all loved him. In that family, indeed, ancestral custom and 
discipline were in full vigour. The fact is that old age s 
respectable jusi: as long as it asserts itseif mauitains dts 
ni-oner richts and is not enslaved to any one. bor as i 
admire a^oung man who has something of the old man m 
him so doH an old one who has something of a y°u n g 
The man who aims at this may possibly become old ^ 

, „ m“d h, never wili. l.m now 

seventh book of my On s t»s. 1 00"“* ' 1 , case s 

antiquity The speeches delivered m all the celebiated 
whi?h I have defended I am at this particular Ume gettmg 
into shape for publication. I am writmg treatises on aug- 
nral, tndlical, Ld eivil law. I ”0 

at Greek, and after the manner of the 
keep my memory in working order-I repeat m the evemng 
whatever I have said, heard, or donem , the co " rs 
dav These are the exercises of the mtellect, these tne 
training grounds of the mind: while I sweat and labour o 
these I S don’t much feel the loss of bodily strengxh I appear 
in court for my friends; I frequently attend the Senate 
and bring motions before it on my own responsibility, pre- 
paredafter deep and long reflection. And *ese I suppor 
by my intellectual, not my bodily forces And if 1 were 
strons enough to do these thmgs, yet I should enjoy my 
sofa—imagining the very operations whmhlwa.cfnow u 

these s.ndies and l.bonrs SU 
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Iife draws to its end. There is no sudden breakage- it 
just slowly goes out. u 

12. The third charge against old age is that it lacks sfw 
sual plkasukes. What a splendid Service does old age 
render, if lt taxes frbm us the greatest blot of youth ! Listen 
my dear young fnends, to a speech of Archytas of Taren’ 
tum, among the greatest and most illustrious of men, which 
was put into my hands when as a young m,an I was at 
Tarentum with Q. Maximus. “ No more deadiy curse than 

ka t Ur n HaS beCn inflicted on mankind by nature 
to gratify which our wanton appetites are roused beyond all 

prudence or restraint. It is a fruitful source of treasons 
revolutions,. secret Communications with' the enemy In 
fact, there is no cnme, no evil deed, to which the aooetite 

adulteries^ pl , eaSUres ( J oes not im P el us. Fornications and 
adulteries, and every abomination of that kind, are brought 

about by the enticements of pleasure and by them atoL 

5 ?!^ ‘I, 6 bCSt f ft ° f nature or God: t0 this divine 
gift and endowment there is nothing so inimical as pleasure. 

or when appetite is our master, there is no place for self- 

i C ts n /round° r T here P ^ aSUre rei ^ ns su P rem e can virtue hold 

S f“i T° 566 , m ° re T 1Vidly ’ ima ^ ine a man excite d 
to the highest conceivable pitch of sensual pleasure. It can 

be doubtful to no one that such a person, so long as he is 
under the mfluence of such excitation of the senses, will be 
unabh to use to any purpose either intellect, reason, or 
thought. Therefore nothing can be so execrable and so 
latal as_ pleasure; since, when more than ordinarily violent 
and lastmg, it darkens all the light of the soul.” 

These were the words addressed by Archytas to the Sam- 
lte Caius Pontius, father of the man by whom the consuis 

ba P ttle U of r 0S T U,S Z d T itUS VetUriuS Were beaten in 
batt!e of Caudium My friend Nearchus of Tarentum, who 

had remamed loyal to Rome, told me that he had heard them 

repeated by some old men; and that Plato the Athenian was 

present, whoi visited Tarentum, I find, in the consulship of L. 

Camillus and Appius Claudius. 

What is the point of all this? It is to show you that, if 
we were unable to scorn pleasure by the aid of reason and 
philosophy, we ought to have been very grateful to old age 
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for depriving us of all inclinatiori for that which it was 
wrong to do. For pleasure hinders thought, is a foe to 
reason, and, so to speak, blinds the eyes of the mind. It is, 
moreover, entirely alien to virtue. I was sorry to have to 
expel Lucius, brother of the gallant Titus Flamininus, from 
the Senate seven years after his consulship; but I thought 
it imperative to affix a stigma on an act of gross sensuality. 
For when he was in Gaul as consul, he had yielded to the 
entreaties of his paramour at a dinner-party to behead a 
man who happened to be in prison condemned on a capital 
charge. When his brother Titus was Censor, who preceded 
me, he escaped; but I and Flaccus could not countenance 
an act of such criminal and abandoned lust, especially as, 
besides the personal dishonour, it brought disgrace on the 


Government. 

13. I have often been told by men older than myself, who 
said that they had heard it as boys from old men, that 
Gaius Fabricius was in the habit of expressing astonishment 
at having heard, when envoy at the headquarters of kmg 
Pyrrhus, from the Thessalian Cineas, that there was a man 
of Athens who professed to be a “ philosopher, and af~ 
firmed that everything we did was to be referred to pleasure. 
When he told this to Manius Curius and Publius Decius, 
they used to remark that they wished that the Samnites and 
Pyrrhus himself would hold the same opinion. It would be 
much easier to conquer them, if they had once giventhem- 
selves over to sensual indulgences. Manius Curius had been 
intimate with P. Decius, who four years before the former s 
consulship had devoted himself to death for the Republic. 
Both Fabricius and Coruncanius knew him also, and from ttie 
experience of their own lives, as well as from the action of 
P. Decius, they wfere of opinion that there did exist some- 
thing intrinsically noble and great, which was sought for 
. its own sake, and at which all the best men aimed to the 
contempt and neglect of pleasure. Why then do I spend 
so many words on the subject of pleasure? Why, b e c ause 
far from being a charge agamst old age, that it does 
not much feel the want of any pleasures, it is its highest 

^But," you will say, it is deprived of the pleasures of the 
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table, the heaped up board, the rapid passing of the wine- 
cup. Well, then, it is also free from headache, disordered 
digestion, broken sleep. But if we must grant pleasure 
somethmg, smce we da not find it easy to resist its charms,— 
tor Piato, with happy inspiration, calls pleasure “ vice ? s 
bait because of course men are caught by it as fish by a 
hook,-—yet, although old age has to abstain from extrav- 
agant banquets, it is stili capable of enjoying modest festiv- 
ltie ?* a W * often used to see Gaius Duilius the son 
of Marcus, then an old man, returning from a dinner-party. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the frequent use of torch and flute- 
player, distmctions which he had assumed though unpre- 
cedented m the case of a private person. It was the 
privilege of his glory. But why mention others? I will 
come back to my own case. To begin with, I have always 
member ° f a ^lub^-clubs, you know, were 
established m my quaestorship on the reception of the Magna 
Mater from Ida. So I used to dine at their feast with the 
members of my club—on the whole with moderation, though 
Uere was a certain warmth of temperament natural to my 
time °f hfe; but as that advances there is a daily decrease 
of ali excitement. Nor was I, in fact, ever wont to measure 
my enjoyment even of these banquets by the physical 
pleasures they gave more than by the gathering and con- 
versation of friends. For it was a good idea of our ancestors 
to style the presence o£ guests at a dinner-table—seeing that 
it imphed a communityyof enjoyment—a convivium, “ a liv- 
mg together.” It is a better term than the Greek words 
which mean “a drmking together,” or, “an eating together.” 
hor they would seem to give the preference to what is really 
the least important part of it. 

14. For myself, owing to the pleasure I take in conver- 
satmn, I enjoy even banquets that begin early in the after- 
noon and not only in company with my contemporaries— 
of whorn very few survive—but also with men of your age 
and with yourselves. I am thankful to old age, which has 
mcreased my avidity for conversation, while it has removed 
that for eating and drinking. But if anyone does enjoy 
these—not to seem to have proclaimed war against ali pleas¬ 
ure without exception, which is perhaps a feeling inspired 
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by nature I fail to *e“o?^«ciS 

that old age is T^^dd-faahioned appoint- 

For myself, I a S and in tbe arrangement of the 

ment of masterofthef ^ anc£stral custom is begun 
conversation, which acco g t he wine is 

from the last place on as in Xenophon’s 

brought in; as also m ^ h ’ a ^ in J con _ 

banquet, are small and filled by dnblets a 

triv.nce for cooling in «■■». j“ d *»' 

winter sun «r wintcr 6«. These thmg. I full 

“ f ” 

the night a" we can with sensa- 

But you may 1S No doubt ; but neither do they 

tion of pleasure m old men No dO s uneasiness which 

~ al « T « 

Ln «h» »I ». »>y *» 

stili a lover. hLeaven xoru from a boorish and m- 

glad to escape ^ « keen after such 

sane master. To me i; „ r eeable and uncomfort- 

nrr £ -s; -—, **»,* 

want is the pleasanter thing. . tb ese pleasures with 

B»t even f ,»tin S that in.ignificant 

zest; ■» ' h ' ftaJ %idTLi in «>e “cond 

things to enjoy, as ent i re ly without, if it does 

place, such as age is no . y a man gets 

not possess them in profusion. J seate d in the 

gr J„ P^T,tTrAtTL lZZ L S yet, efter 

front row at the theatre tha oleasure; so youth, be- 

all, the man in the last row g t pe rhaps enjoys 

cause it looks at pleasures at closer quarte^s^pe ^ ^ 

itself more, yet even o ag > Why, what blessings 

tance, does enjoy itself well_enough wny, ak 

are these-that the soul, and hatred, 

in the campaigns of^desire^a ^ ^ its ’ own thoughts, and, 
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as the expression goes, should dwell aoart t TnrWi -t •<. 
felf' 5 i 

him while stili working out a ornhkm h lg ^ ? Urpnse 

Z&' & 

».«5 and eclipTe,^ £ 0 'e “f 

SeS r;s„t,: "c^se r* h 77 % 

«uurLSTi in his r T* ,e “'“ u m P si;°, b, i 

X 1 *? & £ HTiT 5 ^ 

«rden, ,„ , hes pnLi.s when Td tUUll SS 

w Witr r^f* 1 ^ Called “ p ersuasion’f Mar- 
iow —with what enthusiasm did we see him exeri- i,; fT , 0 u 

.„ «, when „„i,e oldl Wh„ e ,fea”n«f,«'Z; 

r feasts games or mistresses comparable to pleasures such 

ing which initn 7 ^ taSt ?’ t0 °’ connected with learn- 
thei grlwth 7 ) rf ""I g °° d education grow with 

Solon aap„ s ; e! in ,‘t^ “klTT^ “iTbeW^ 

Tha» ;sk;kl: cis„! e ;r n 

ut „rs-"4 Uuuirt 

exient of old age, and seem to me to approach nearest Z 
the ideal wise man’s life. For he has to deal with the earth 

s„”riT I' 

d natural productiveness that delight me. For havino- 

‘b 
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received in its bosom the seed scattered broadcast upon it, 
softened and broken up, she first keeps it concealed therein 
(hence the harrowing which accomplishes this gets its name 
from a word meaning “to hide”) ; next, when it has been 
warmed by hcr heat and close pressure, she splits it open 
and draws from it the greenery of the blade. This, sup- 
ported by the fibres of the root, little by little grows up, and 
held upright by its jointed stalk is enclosed in sheaths, as 
being stili immature. When it has emerged from them it 
produces an ear of corn arranged in order, and is defended 
against the pecking of the smaller birds by a regular pali- 
sade of spikes. 

Need I mention the starting, planting, and growth of 
vines? I can never have too much of this pleasure—to let 
you into the secret of what gives my old age repose and 
amusement. For I say nothing here of the natural force 
which ali things propagated from the earth possess—the 
earth which from that tiny grain in a fig, or the grape- 
stone in a grape, or the most minute seeds of the other 
cereals and plants, produces such huge trunks and boughs. 
Mallet-shoots, slips, cuttings, quicksets, layers—are they not 
enough to fili anyone with delight and astonishment? The 
vine by nature is apt to fall, and unless supported. drops 
down to the earth; yet in order to keep itself upright it 
embraces whatever it reaches with its tendrils as though 
they were hands. Then as it creeps on, spreading itself in 
intricate and wild profusion, the dresseFs art prunes it with 
the knife and prevents it growing a forest of shoots and 
expanding to excess in every direction. Accordingly at the 
beginning of spring in the shoots which have been left therq 
protrudes at each of the joints what is termed an “ eye” 
From this the grape emerges and shows itself; which, 
swollen by the juice of the earth and the heat of the sun, 
is at first very bitter to the taste, but afterwards grows sweet 
as it matures; and being covered with tendrils is never with- 
out a moderate warmth, and yet is able to ward off the 
fiery heat of the sun. Can anything be richer in product¬ 
or more beautiful to contemplate? It is not its utility only, 
as I said before, that charms me, but the method of its 
cultivation and the natural process of its growth: the rows 

3—HCIX 
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of > uprights, the cross-pieces for the tops of the plants, the 
tying up of the vines and their propagation by layers, the 
pruning, to which I have already referred, of some shoots, 
the setting of others. I need hardly mention irrigation, or 
trenching and digging the soil, which much increase its 
fertility. As to the advantages of manuring I have spoken 
in my book on agriculture. The learned Hesiod did not say 
a single word on this subject, though he was writing on the 
cultivation of the soil; yet Homer, who in my opinion was 
many generations earlier, represents Laertes as softening his 
regret for his son by cultivating and manuring his farm. 
Nor is it only in cornfields and meadows and vineyards and 
plantations that a farmer’s life is made cheerful. There are 
the garden and the orchard, the feeding of sheep, the swarms 
of bees, endless varieties of flowers. Nor is it only planting 
out that charms: there is also grafting—surely the most in- 
genious invention ever made by husbandmen. 

. l6 * 1 might continue my list of the delights of country 

life; but even what I have said I think is somewhat over 
long. However, you must pardon me; for farming is a very 
favourite hobby of mine, and old age is naturally rather gar- 
rulous—for I would not be thought to acquit it of all faults. 

Well, it was in a life of this sort that Manius Curius, after 
celebrating triumphs over the Samnites, the Sabines, and 
Pyrrhus, spent his last days. When I look at his villa— 
for it is not far from my own—I never can enough admire 
the man’s own frugality or the spirit of the age. As Curius 
was sitting at his hearth the Samnites, who brought him a 
large sum of gold, were repulsed by him; for it was not, he 
said, a fine thing in his eyes to possess gold, but to rule 
those who possessed it. Could such a high spirit fail to 
make old age pleasant? 

But to return to farmers—not to wander from my own 
metier . In those days there were senators, i. e. old men, on 
their farms. For L. Quinctius Cincinnatus was actually at 
the plough when word was brought him that he had been 
named Dictator. It was by his order as Dictator, by the 
way, that C. Servilius Ahala, the Master of the Horse, 
seized and put to death Spurius Maelius when attempting to 
obtain royal power. Curius as well as other old men used 
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to receive their summonses to attend the Senate in their 
farm-houses, frong which circumstance the summoners were 
called viatores or “ travellers.” Was these men’s old age an 
object of pity who found their pleasure in the cultivation of 
the land? In my opinion, scarcely any life can be more 
blessed, not alone from its utility (for agriculture is bene- 
ficial to the whole human race), but also as much from the 
mere pleasure of the thing, to which I have already alluded, 
and from the rich abundance and supply of all things neces- 
sary for the food of man and for the worship of the gods 
above. So, as these are objects of desire to certain people, 
let us make our peace with pleasure. For the good and 
hard-working farmePs wine-cellar and oil-store, as well as 
his larder, are always well filled, and his whole farm-house 
is richly furnished. It abounds in pigs, goats, lambs, fowls, 
milk, cheese, and honey. Then there is the garden, which 
the farmers themselves call their “ second flitch.” A zest 
and flavour is added to all these by hunting and fowling in 
spare hours. Need I mention the greenery of meadows, the 
rows of trees, the beauty of vineyard and olive-grove? I 
'will put it briefly: nothing can either furnish necessaries 
more richly, or present a fairer spectacle, than well-culti- 
vated land. And to the enjoyment of that, old age does not 
merely present no hindrance—it actually invites and all ures: 
to it. For where else can it better warm itself, either by 
basking in the sun or by sitting by the fire, or at the proper 
time cool itself more wholesomely by the help of shade or 
water? Let the young keep their arms then to themselves, 
their horses, spears, their foils and ball, their swimming- 
baths and running path. To us old men let them, out of the 
many forms of sport, leave dice and counters; but even that 
as they choose, since old age can be quite happy without 
them. 

17. Xenophon’s books are very useful for many purposes. 
Pray go on reading them with attention, as you have ever 
done. In what ample terms is agriculture lauded by him in 
the book about husbanding one*s property, which is called 
Oeconomicus! But to show you that he thought nothing so 
worthy of a prince as the taste for cultivating the soil, I will 
translate what Socrates says to Critobulus in that book: 
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“When that most gallant Lacedaemonian Lysander came 
to visit the Persian prince Cyrus at Sardis, so eminent for his 
character and the glory of his rule, bringing him presents 
from his allies, he treated Lysander in all ways with courteous 
familiarity and kindness, and, among other things, took him 
to see a certain park carefully planted. Lysander expressed 
admiration of the height of the trees and the exact arrange- 
ment of their rows in the quincunx, the careful cultivation 
of the soil, its freedom from weeds, and the sweetness of 
the odours exhaled from the flowers, and went on to say 
that what he admired was not the industry only, but also the 
skill of the man by whom this had been planned and laid 
out. Cyrus replied: ‘ Well, it was I who planned the whole 
thing; these rows are my doing, the laying out is all mine; 
many of the trees were even planted by own hand/ Then 
Lysander, looking at his purple robe, the brilliance of his 
person, and his adornment Persian fashion with gold and 
many jewels, said: ‘ People are quite right, Cyrus, to call 
you happy, since the advantages of high fortune have been 
joined to an excellence like yours/ ” 

This kind of good fortune, then, it is in the power of old 
men to enjoy; nor is age any bar to our maintaining pur- 
suits of every other kind, and especially of agriculture, to the 
very extreme verge of old age. For instance, we have it 
on record that M. Valerius Corvus kept it up to his hundredth 
year, living on his land and cultivating it after his active 
career was over, though between his first and sixth con- 
sulships there was an interval of six and forty years. So 
that he had an official career lasting the number of years 
which our ancestors defined as coming between birth and 
the beginning of old age. Moreover, that last period of his 
old age was more blessed than that of his middle life, in- 
asmuch as he had greater influence and less labour. For the 
crowning grace of old age is influence. 

How great was that of L. Caecilius Metellus! How great 
that of Atilius Calatinus, over whom the famous epitaph was 
placed, “ Very many classes agree in deeming this to have 
been the very first man of the nation”! The line cut on his 
tomb is well known. It is natural, then, that a man should 
have had influence, in whose praise the verdict of history 
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is unanimous. Again, in recent times, what a great man 
was Publius Crassus, Pontifex Maximus, and his successor 
in the same office, M. Lepidus! I need scarcely mention 
Paulus or Africanus, or, as I did before, Maximus. It was 
not only their senatorial utterances that had weight: their 
least gesture had it also. In fact, old age, especially when it 
has enjoyed honours, has an influence worth all the pleasures 
of youth put together. 

18. But throughout my discourse remember that my pan- 
egyric applies to an old age that has been established on 
foundations laid by youth. From which may be deduced whaf; 

I once said with universal applause, that it was a wretched 
old age that had to defend itself by speech. Neither white 
hairs nor wrinkles can at once claim influence in themselves 
it is the honourable conduct of earlier days that is rewarded 
by possessing influence at the last. Even things genera y 
regarded as trifling and matters of course—being saluted, 
being courted, having way made for one, people rismg when 
one approaches, being escorted to and from the forum, being 
referred to for advice—all these are marks of respect, ob- 
served among us and in other States—always most sedu- 
lously where the moral tone is highest. They say that Ly¬ 
sander the Spartan, whom I have mentioned before, used 
to remark that Sparta was the most dignified horne for old 
age; for that nowhere was more respect paid to years, no- 
where was old age held in higher honour. Nay, the story 
is told of how when a man of advanced years came into the 
theatre at Athens when the games were going on, no place 
was given him anywhere in that large assembly by his own 
countrymen; but when he came near the Lacedaemonians, 
who as ambassadors had a fixed place assigned to them, they 
rose as one man out of respect for him, and gave the 
veteran a seat. When they were greeted with rounds of 
applause from the whole audience, one of them remarked: 
“The Athenians know what is right, but will not do it” 
There are many excellent rules in our augural college, 
but among the best is one which affects our subject that pre- 
cedence in speech goes by seniority; and augurs who are older 
are preferred not only to those who have held higher office, 
but even to those who are actually in possession of imperium . 
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What then are 'the physical pleasures to be compared with 
the reward of mfluence ? Those who have employed it with 
distmction appear to me to have played the drama of life 
to lts end, and not to have broken down in the last act like 
unpractised players. 

But, it will be said, old men are fretful, fidgety, ill-tem- 
pered, and disagreeable. If you come to that, they are also 
avaricious. But these are faults of character, not of the 
time of hfe. And, after all, fretfulness and the other faults 
mentioued admit of some excuse—not, indeed, a complete 
one, but one that may possibly pass muster: they think them- 
selves neglected, looked down upon, mocked. Besides, with 
bodily weakness every rub is a source of pain. Yet all 
ese faults are softened both by good character and good 
education. Illustrations of this may be found in real life, 
aIs °, on tbe sta §; e in the case of the brothers in the Adelphi. 
What harshness m the one, what gracious manners in the 
° + er * 1S ^at, J ust as is not every wine, so it is 

o every lfe, that turns sour from keeping. Serious gravity 
I approve of m old age, but, as in other things, it must be 
wi, h wi dUe ,, hmits ; blt terness I can in no case approve. 
What the object of senile avarice may be I cannot conceive. 

. or can there be anything more absurd than to seek more 
journey money, the less there remains of the journey? 

1:9. There remains the fourth reason, which more than 
anythmg else appears to torment men of my age and keep 
t em m a flutter the nearness of death, which, it must 
be allowed, cannot be far from an old man. But what a poor 
aotard must he be who has not learnt in the course of so 
Iong a life that death is not a thing to be feared? Death, 
that is either to be totally disregarded, if it entirely ex- 
tmguishes the soul,^ or is even to be desired, if it brings him 
w ere he is to exist forever. A third alternative, at any 
rate, cannot possibly be discovered. Why then should I 
e afraid if I am destined either not to be miserable after 
death or even to be happy? After all, who is such a fool 
as to feel certain—however young he may be—that he will 
be ahve in the evening? Nay, that time of life has many 
more chances of death than ours. Young men more easily 
contract diseases; their illnesses are more serious: their 
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arrive at old^^^if^tTerenof 0001 ? 1 ?® 17, ° n,y a few 
ducted better and more wiselv- f 8 ?’- lf . e wouId be con- 
thought, reason, and prudence are m h* f “1, ° Id men that 
had been no old men States In u ^ f ° Und; and if ‘here 
ali But I return to th e subiec7ofi“ Ver - haVe existed at 
What sort of charge is this' SafrJ*' e ,! mmmence «f death. 
that it is shared byyouth? I Lrf * ° d ^ when you see 
excellent son-as you had Sci1 m the case of my 

who were expected to attain t7h-’u tha £ ° f your br °thers, 

d«„h it „„“ ,, h ;? h 'f ,v” o " rs - to 

say ' b «> a young man expectsto iZt f Y ' s ' ?ou Iv;| l 

not expect to do so. Well he is 1 %°^’' an ° Id man can - 
what can be more foolish than e f ° o1 to expect it. For 
certain, the false as true? “An old 6 ^^?! 116 uncertain as 
to hope.” Ah, but it is iusetu d ? an has not hing even 
Position than a young man sL u ** he is in a better 

he has obtained The ^ wisheTto 1 ^^ ° nIy ho P es 

has lived long. W S es to llve long ; the other 

And yet, good heaven 1 what is “ i (>11 n .» • 

For grant the utmost limit- w g m a man ’ s hfe? 

°f the King 0 f the Tartessi FoT l XpCCt an a & e Iike that 
corded, a certain AgathX af r^ i! 38 ’ as 1 find re- 

nothhi and IiVCd 3 hundred and twent y W But e r ed dghty 
nothing seems even long i n which et. y ' • But t0 my mind 

when that arrives, then ali th^ iast tas' r “ Iast >” for 

that remams to which you have atJ' h f sIl PPed away—only 

eous actions. Hours indeed and I 7 Virtue 3nd dght 

depart, nor does past time ’ever ref m ° nths and 

be known. Whatever time each Ts ’ n ° r , Can the f «ture 

that he is bound to be content An g f" d f ° r life ’ with 

approval, i s not bound to perfon^tp T’ “] ° rder to earn 

to end; let him only satis fy the P ? y fr ° m be ^ing 

appears. Nor need a wiL man J'” 06 “ whatever act b 'e 

plaudite.” For a short Termn/iV" the 'oncluding 

hvmg well and honourably. Rm Pf lfe 18 i° ng enou gh for 

”" ” ore ri ’ght to grumble than farm J 0U ,i g °t. farther ’ you have 
of the spring season is pa s and the s? 8 d ° because tb « charm 
come. For the word “ sprin 8 - be * er and autumn have 
Pomts to the harvest to be • ?he othJ * 7 SUggests y °uth, and 

‘ the other sea sons are suited for 
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, , . -e croos Npw the harvest of 

the reaping and storing of the P ■ and rich stor e 

old age is, as I have Again f a ll things that 

of blessings laid np m eaxlier ^| g good . B ut what 
accord with nature are . , nature than for old men 

can be more in ^"befalls young men, 

to die? A thmg, mdeed which aEo^ ^ ^ccordingly, 

though nature revolts and g ° put ting out a great 
the death of young m.* X Jh fire going 

fire with a deluge 0 w down 0 f its own nature without 

artificial means. Ag , J mellow drop down, so 

torn from trees, but when ripe „ess from 

it is violence that takes h e y S ’ as j appr0 ach 

„,d. Ttanpone» ^ S if«in g Und, and 

nearer to death, ,, a i onP - voyage. 

to be coming to port at last a borderfine ^for old age, and 
ao. Again, there M no fixed boarim.• u „ , 011f M J0U 

you are making a good and p P « death< The resuit 

can satisfy the call of duty confident and courageous 

of this is, that old age is even m ~ > answer to the 

In youth. That is the he re- 

tyrant Pisistratus. When th boldness he is said to 

ied upon in opposing him with s«h M*iess is ^ 

tavo replied, " On m ,old ag.^, fceing impai «d, 

best, when, without tl e handiwork which she 

Nature herself takes. to pieces her own handiw ^ ^ ^ house 

also put together. Just as th one else> s o the 

can break them up “ 10ie e * L. fram e can also best un- 
nature that knit together e glued together is always 

fasten it. Moreover a thmg: fjeshly ^ 

difficult to pull asunder, i , of life t0 them is not 

The resuit is that the sh , eagerness, or aban- 

to be grasped at by old men w us> w jthout an 

doned without cause. Py g . g God) t0 desert life s 

order from our epitaph, indeed, is that of a 

fortress and outpost. Solo P does not w i s h his death 
wise man, in which he says and lamen tations of his 

M2dr C H, m wa»«f, ^«PPO», to b. bdoved by th=». 
bTi rather think Ennius says better: 
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« their tears, nor weeping loud 

None grace me with tneir 

Make sad ray funeral ntes. # 

He hokfe tta. a death i. not a subjec. for moor„,„ S when 

is followed by lmimortality. sensatiori of dying— 

Again, there may poss* f J\ S °™ ia !w in the case of an 

and that only for a s 0 sensation is either what one 

old man: affer death, mdeed sensation^rs ^ tQ 

would desire, or j studied from our youth up; 

death is a lesson which must beAudie^ ^ ^ ^ For 

for unless that is learnt, n w ithout being certain 

die we certamly must and that too therefore, 

■ h Wn^vTr n o«rb'.S ,S ev"7boi ho. ca» a «. ever 
be unshaken in soni if hefarsit. ^ enkrge; whe „ 

But on this theme I don t «un killed whlle 

I remember what ®rutu^ did ; who^ ^ 

defendmg his country, o , death • or M. Atilius 

horses to a gahop and ^ of torture, 

Regulus, who left nis nom nled^ed to the 

rather than break the word w ic . d t ^l 0C k the 

enemy; or the two Scipios, who detenn ned to 
Carthaginian advance even with the ojn l» ^ ^ 

grandfather Lucius Paulus, w ^ 0 ? a d . c nnae . or M. 

rashness of his col ' ea ^ e I " ‘ 6 n’the most bloodthirsty of 
Marcellus, whose death not eve honour of burial. 

eneroies would allow to go w ✓ t k ave recorded in 

It is enough to recal * ^d with cheerful and lofty 

my Ongms) have often marched they would 

spirit to ^ung men—not only 

never return That, there ’ nrfmt _treat as of no account, 
uninstructed, but absolute y g i «morant shrink from 

ness of au pursuits tn ,4,;idhood: do young men 

are certain pursuits adapted • ood; does 

mi ss them? There are others suited to early ^ ^ them? 

that settled time of hfe called m g i 00 ked 

Th„« are oth " Vhere' a “ ~hich beta* *. 

*£ i°,°' tS Je as the i«r,„its of the earlier a S .s ha,e 
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And when IV.ZyZV^ ° f ° ld *** 

npe time for death. P ' tty of Ilfe bnn gs on the 

■ n,ypers7j, ZZnll ^ "« A”*”' “ *» ^ 

to have a cle,„ r vi.fon i„ ««" *> mysdf 

1 beheve, Scipio and Laeliuf that V” 1 nearer to it 

trious men and my dearS 5rtT r fath ers-those illus- 

wi,h a mi Ifch t f' aKve ' “ d 

as long as we are imprisoned in this fr.™, th , C name - For 
we perform a certain function a nH /i W ° rk ° f the bod y> 
us by fate. The soul, in fact i s of S° n °T W ° rk assi 2 ned 
down from its horne in the higlmst and so t ° ngi f* forced 
m earth, a place quite oonosed to ite j - t0 Speak ’ buried 
mortality. But I suono,e tS T 6 nature and ^ im- 

souls broadeast in human bodieTThartlf 0 ^ t0 , have sown 
to survey the world and whil^ ^ % tJl . ere mi ght be some 
beavenly bodie, i„T" P ““ orfa ° f «■* 

their life. Nor is it onlv ««varymg regularity of 

brought me to this belie/ but the ll ^F ments that have 
of the most distinguished nhilnsrmf 3 ^ me and authority 

that Pythagoras 'and tbuf PytlZZtns limi * ^ to “ 
our country, who in old HnLc u ost natives of 

school of philosonhers-ni T i 13 ! b r Cal,ed the Italian 
drafted from the universal TO doubt ® d tb at we had souls 
sides to have poimed out to 'TY 1 used b e- 
Socrates on the last dav of hic r^ 6 dlscourse delivered bv 
the soul-Socrates whn 6 l ' P ° n the ™n»rtalitv of 

Delphi to tTZZt ZYYTnlt ^ thC ° rade at 
have convinced myself and I hnbl - Say no more - 1 
movement of the soul its "ii ” v , lew of tb e rapid 
prophetic knowledge of the future” 0 ^ ° f p3St and its 
ments, its vast range of knowlcrW % * many accom pHsh- 
—that a nature embracino- c, tP’ P ” l,merous discoveries 
be mortal. And since thePmP V f ned gifts can not itself 
has no external source of mIt| S ah f ys . ln ™tion and yet 
conclude that it will alen n ° n ’ ^° r ls Se ^ -m oved, I 
it is not likely ever to ahandor^^/ 0 - tS motion > becau se 
of the soul is not composite nor h ' • s i nce the nature 

is not homogeneous Ld similari condult^ri t! 
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bel ’ng liberaterf d f g6nt !) °dy iVr^ aJI int elligJ n ^ ^ letB; 

t «iSn » s 

««Jts departs f ^ seen whithl hed into its ei^ And 
carne • bm i-r, ' for the y a 11 J , r e ach of thJ l ments 

, wl 'e» *P»r,t e S ° o a '° ne '• inviSM e e a f't“ ,ro » 
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gra nd!atder ^ nck> or »any tte0ipt ed such in thenr 

canus, or hi^ wG uld ta* had the y not supp0 se- 

Ste -e^uSe a^Ccerled ^ 

tninds that f -s P nvll ®f* der take sUC ^T b een destined 

to take an old » n ^ t0 undert^ , { x hadbeen t 

should kav , at horne and as t0 my se ^itln- 

day and e limit to ®7J J 0 f ease and not 

t0 have the ® ® tter t o pa ss ^ S my soul, 1 foture 
not been or exertion • ® fixe d its ^ P in to Uve 

out any tebo ^ bekept doum,e ^ - t «ould « the c ase 

bow, reh ' hol Lb iro ffl a . C ° k Ly But had it n° ^ the souls 
agf ’ a b * it bad left *e b ^ oU ui not hav b {ter all «n- 
only wben « . minort al, * * eat est effotts 

• tbat souls we t n iade tb g dies 

t&sKs- - r r 

s&r-£ sTuis-: £-.■? s 

tbe soul * h ° s * ort ed *itb *e e and affect those 

pf iz Sfoiject oi«t io»e »*“•;„» I >»« 

■who u r ei-e w p 0 m 1 kn , d pave rea • out for 

is it only tbose bee n told a I am setti t. 

io of «‘Sita « “fol .fo»»' 6 » d *B„f 5W i* 

myself rec f f !ertainly n° 0 •„ uke second B^r s - my 

tbat, tbere « ^ m£ up my childho^ X wonld 

ine back, ^ grant tne t0 J' cr ying ^ cr «£ter having, 

some god Bionee «ore to ^ vdlhng.afte^ the 

oresent age anQ s p 0 uld I in tr " t p e recalled li£e t0 
firmly r elusefoll cours^ blessrng b ant - 

as * W ?Sase to tbe barrrers. la pour ? t0 

vjinnmg not ra aiter ati r p C iate Vi£e, as 

offer? Sbould w rate t bas to deprecrat_ do 

ing that b has ’ a exlste n C e. I t oite n done ffie 

.r-j jWtSTi-*; d *»“ ld 
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an inn, not as I would a home. For nature has given us 
a place of entertainment, not of residence. 

Oh glorious day when I shall set out to join that heavenly 
conclave and company of souls, and depart from the turmoil 
and impurities of this world! For I shall not go to join 
only those whom I have before mentioned, but also my son 
Cato, than whom no better man was ever born, nor one more 
conspicuous for piety. His body was burnt by me, though 
mine ought, on the contrary, to have been burnt by him; but 
his spirit, not abandoning, but ever looking back upon me, has 
certainly gone whither he saw that I too must come. I was 
thought to bear that loss heroically, not that I really bore 
it without distress, but I found my own consolation in the 
thought that the parting and separation between us was not 
to be for long. 

It is by these means, my dear Scipio,—for you said that 
you and Laelius were wont to express surprise on this point, 
—that my old age sits lightly on me, and is not only not 
oppressive but even delightful. But if I am wrong m think- 
ing the human soul immortal, I am glad to be wrong; nor 
will I allow the mistake which gives me so much pleasure 
to be wrested from me as long as I live. But if when dead, 
as some insignificant philosophers think, I am to be without 
sensation, I am not afraid of dead philosophers deriding 
my errors. Again, if we are not to be immortal, it is never- 
theless what a man must wish—to have his life end at its 
proper time. For nature puts a limit to living as to every- 
thing else. Now, old age is as it were the playing out of 
the drama, the full fatigue of which we should shun, es- 
pecially when we also feel that we have had more than 
enough of it. 

This is all I had to say on old age. I pray that you 
may arrive at it, that you may put my words to a practical 
test. 
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introductory note 

The letters of Cicero are of a very varied character. They 
range from the 

^ticall^treatise^in epistolary form. A very 

themwereobznouslywntt^outofthe^odoft^ ^ ^ ^ 

no thought of the possibihty of pw > ^ addressed 

U „e U co„ t aM, os «. 

fSSSBSBsssr 

writer. In spite of the spontaneity of theseepjs l h 
„ v - n i difterence of opimon among scholars as P 

Sr^Sri 

Telt°itbl been fairly said that there is on the whole more chance 
o i^to clL from the man of the world who undersand 

■without the illuminatwn of prachcal reflected 

„, • * e nf Cirero’s life othef than the pohttcal ai e v jt 

*,Z’£Z, ~ »• go.bsr » /«*** of j r - 

ambitioos Roma* gsotkmam of some mhomtod wea t too o . 
i„oal bvoiession as the regular means of becomng a public hgur , 
[fhow his fortune might be increased by fees, by 
friends, clilnts, and even complete strangers who thus sought 
to confer distinction on themselves; of how the , 

a provLe could become rich in a year; of how the sons of 
Roman men of wealth gave trouble to tkeir ^hwance 

Athens as to a university m our day, and found . • 

of over $4,000 a year insufficient for their extravagances. Agam, 
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dictated to a secretarv The r J>ere, except m rare cases, 

so the epistles werecaMed hTl’ ° no * ostal se ™e, 

couriers who were constanti* t P v l nessen S ers or h the 
’ officials and the capital. between Me provincial 

and^uhlkationlf^CicerX AthCUS ’ th f collec tion, arrangement, 
duc to Tiro the learl d l *«*« to have bee n 

and to whom some of the letter-7” ^'fj serve d him as secretary, 
Atticus, who edited thelaJZZn Z* Titus P °™Ponius 

A 

•“« 

gmntessence of prudent mediocrity ’’ ' ^ W<M 

literary artist. * / ^ ^ &M * w/w «*» « consummate 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


I 

To Atticus (at Athens) 

Rome, July 

T HE state of things in regard to my candidature, in 
which I know that you are supremely interested, is 
this, as far as can be as yet conjectured. The only 
person actually canvassing is P. Sulpicius Galba. He meets 
with a good old-fashioned refusal without reserve or dis- 
guise. In the general opinion this premature canvass of his 
is not unfavourable to my interests; for the voters generally 
give as a reason for their refusal that they are under obliga- 
tions to me. So I hope my prospects are to a certam degree 
improved by the report getting about that my friends are 
found to be numerous. My intention was to begin my own 
canvass just at the very time that Cincius telis me that your 
servant starts with this letter, namely, in the campus at the 
time of the tribunician elections on the I7th of July. My 
fellow candidates, to mention only those who seem certain, 
are Galba and Antonius and Q. Cornificius. At this I 
imagine you smiling or sighing. Well, to make you positively 
smite your forehead, there are people who actually think that 
Caesonius will stand. I don’t think Aquilius will, for he 
openly disclaims it and has alleged as an excuse his health 
and his leading position at the bar. Catiline will certainly 
be a candidate, if you can imagine a jury finding that the sun 
does not shine at noon. As for Aufidius and Palicanus, I don’t 
think you will expect to hear from me about them. Of the 
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candidates for this year’s election Caesar is considered cer¬ 
tam. Thermus is looked upon as the rival of Silanus. These 
iatter are so weak both in friends and reputation that it 
seems pas impossible to bring in Curius over their heads 
Bu ‘T ° ne else tHnks so. What seems most to my interests 
'rlu 1 Thermus should get in with Caesar. For there is none 
ot those at present canvassing who, if left over to my year 
seems likely to be a stronger candidate, from the fact that he 
is commissioner of the via Flaminia, and when that has been 
fimshed I shall be greatly relieved to have seen him elected 
consul this election. Such in outline is the position of affairs 
m regard to candidates up to date. For myself I shall take 
the greatest pams to carry out all the duties of a candidate, 
and perhaps, as Gaul. seems to have a considerable voting 
power as soon as business at Rome has come to a standstill 
i shall obtam a Ubera legatio and make an excursion in the 
course of September to visit Piso, but so as not to be back 
later than January. When I have ascertained the feelings 
of the nobihty I will write you word. Everything else I hope 
wi 1 go smoothly, at any rate while my competitors are such 
as are now in town. You must undertake to secure for me 
the entourage oi our friend Pompey, since you are nearer 
than I. Teli him I shall not be annoyed if he doesn’t come to 
my election. So much for that business. But there is a 
matter for which I am very anxious that you should forgive 
me. Your uncle Caecilius having been defrauded of a large 
sum of money by P. Varius, began an action against his 
cousin A. Caninius Satyrus for the property which (as he 
alleged) the Iatter had received from Varius by a collusive 
sale. He was joined in this action by the other creditors 
among whom were Lucullus and P. Scipio, and the man 
whom they thought would be official receiver if the property 
was put up for sale, Lucius Pontius; though it is ridiculous 
to be talking about a receiver at this stage in the proceed- 
mgs. Caecilius asked me to appear for him against Satyrus. 
Now, scarcely a day passes that Satyrus does not call at my 
house. The chief object of his attentions is L. Domitius, but 
l am next in his regard. He has been of great Service both 
to myself and to my brother Quintus in our elections. I was 
very much embarrassed by my intimacy with Satyrus as well 
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as that with Domitius, on whom the success of my election 
depends more than on anyone else. I pointed out these facts 
to Csecilius; at the same time I assured him that if the case 
had been one exclusively between himself and Satyrus I 
would have done what he wished. As the matter actually 
stood, ali the creditors bemg concerned—and that two men 
or the highest rank, who, without the aid of anyone specially 
retained by Caecilius, would have no difficulty in maintain- 
ing their common cause-it was only fair that he should 
have consideration both for my private friendship and my 
present situation. He seemed to take this somewhat less 
courteously than I could have wished, or than is usual 
among gentlemen; and from that time forth he has entirefy 
withdrawn from the intimacy with me which was only of a 
few days standing. Pray forgive me, and believe that I was 

reoutetTo V 10 ? 1 " 8 'j ,Ut naturaI kindness from assailing the 
reputation of a friend m so vital a point at a time of such 

lort ffk! J StreSS ’ conslderin .? that he had shewn me every 
sort of kindness and attention. But if you incline to the 

harsher view of my conduct, take it that the interests of mv 
canvass prevented me. Yet, even granting that to be so I 

oiwde y shie S ld 0 ’’ Y ard ° n me ’ “ since not for beast ’or 

xhide shield. You see m fact the position I am in and 

ac«ire".T" y J' 8 "* 1 °"' y to re *“” b«t to 

acquire ali possible sources of popularity. I hope I have 
justified myself in your eyes, I am at any ratemyxiouslo 

with-lfT S °h Th f H , ermathena you sent I am delighted 
with .t has been placed with such charming effect that the 

w ole gymnasium seems arranged specially for it. I am ex- 
ceedmgly obliged to you. am ex 


II 


To Atticus (at Athens) 
Rome, July 


I have to inform 
L. Iulius Cassar and 
I had an addition to 
Terentia doing well. 


you that °n the day of the election o£ 
C. Marcius Figulus to the consulship 
my family in the shape of a baby boyi 
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Why such a time without a letter from you? I have 
already written to you fully about my circumstances. At 
this present time I am considering whether to undertake. the 
defence of my fellow candidate, Catiline. We have a jury 
to our minds with full consent of the prosecutor.. I hope 
that if he is acquitted he will be more closely United with 
me in the conduct of our canvass; but if the resuit be 
otherwise I shall bear it with resignation. Your early return 
is of great importance to me, for there is a very strong idea 
prevailing that some intimate friends of yours, persons of 
high rank, will be opposed to my election. To win me their 
favour I see that I shall want you very much. Wherefore 
be sure to be in Rome in January, as you have agreed to be. 


III 

To Cn. Pompeius Magnus 
Rome 

M. Tullius Cicero , son of Marcus, greets Cn. Pompeius , son 
of Cneius , Imperator. 

If you and the army are well I shall be glad. From your 
official despatch I have, in common with everyone else, 
received the liveliest satisfaction; for you have given us 
that strong hope of peace, of which, in sole reliance on you, 
I was assuring everyone. But I must inform you that your 
old enemies—now posing as your friends have received . a 
stunning blow by this despatch, and, being disappointed m 
the high hopes they were entertaining, are thoroughly de- 
pressed. Though your private letter to me contained a 
somewhat slight expression of your affection, yet .1 can 
assure you it gave me pleasure: for there is nothing m 
which I habitually find greater satisfaction than in the.con- 
sciousness of serving my friend; and if on any occasion I 
do not meet with an adequate return, I am not at ali sorry 
to have the balance of kindness in my favour. Of this I feel 
no doubt—even if my extraordinary zeal in your behalf has 
failed to unite you to me—that the interests of the state will 
certainly effect a mutual attachment and coalition between 
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us To let you know, however, what I missed m your letter 
I will write with the candour which my own disposition and 
our common friendship demand. I did expect some con- 
gratulation in your letter on my acinevements or the sake 
at once of the ties between us and of the Republic This 1 
presume to have been omitted by you from a fear of hu g 
anvone’s feelings. But let me teli you that what I did for 
the salvation of the country is approved by the judgment 
and testimony of the whole world. You are a muc 
man that Africanus, but I am not much inferior to Ladiu 
either • and when you come horne you will recogmze that I 
have acted with such prudence and spirit, that you will not 
i be .shamed of being coupled with me in polfUC. as «11 
as in private friendship. 


IV (a i, 17) 

To Atticus (in Epirus) 

Rome, 5 December j 

Your letter in which you inclose copies of his letters, has 
„S, m aiise th». i bro.her Quintus s feehngs have 
Tirgone many alternations, and that 1us op.mons and judg- 
m^nts have varied widely from time to time. This has not 
only caused me ali the pain which my extreme affection or 
ffi of you was bound to bring, but it has also made me 
wonder what can have happened to cause my brother Qumtus 
such deep offence, or such an extraordmary change 
feeling. And vet I was already aware, as I saw that you 
also when vou took leave of me, were begmmng to suspect, 
that there was some lurking dissatisfaction, that his feelings 
were wounded, and that certain unfriendly suspicions had 
Tunk deep into his heart. On trying on severa previous: 
occasions but more eagerly than ever after Ae aU^ent oj 
his province, to assuage these feelings, I failed to discover 
on the one hand that the extent of his offence was so great 
as your letter indicates; but on the other I did not make as 
much progress in allaying it as I wished. 
soled myself with thinking that there would be no doubt of 
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his secing you at Dyrrachium, or somewhere in your nart 
f the country: and, if that happened I felt sure anrl / it 
persuaded that everything would be made smooth between 
>you , not only by conversation and mutual exnlanafmn k, t 

I^need ^ ° f eaCh ° ther in ««* 

h . w ." 0t Sa J ln wntmg to you, who knows it quite well 

forrivel t »V brother i s , 

g as he is sensitive in taking offence But it mnsf 

unfortunateiy happened that you did not see him anywhere 
«ShL \ r PreSSI ° n he had received *om the ardfices of 

others had more weight with him than duty or relationshio 

oLSVS aff r ti0 \ SO l0n ^ existin ? between ^mi^which 
ght to have been the strongest influence of ali And vet 

as to where the blame for this misunderstanding resides T 
can more easdy conceive than write: since I am tfraiJ that 
while defendmg my own relations, I should not spare vours’ 

memberrofThe 1 f Et ’ h D ° aCtUal wound was infl icted by 

embers of the family, they yet could at least have cured it 

extends 6 farther than ' TppeTrs “i 

£**£*? ^ ^ -F A-othe leTe^heTe^ 

Z l‘TT y - 1 i °"' 1 kn ™ <" tle b« 

vnL l !f hope T , of rem °ving this unpleasantness rests on 
Lr kl ” dness ' l For lf y° u will only make up your mind to 
beheve that the best men are often those whose 7 feelings are 

Z°t V mt f ed Md appeased ’ and that this quickness 
so to speak, and sensitiveness of disposition are generally 

*,‘? nS of a '§' ood heart; and lastly—and this is the main 
thmg—that we must mutually put up with each other’s 
gaucheries (shall I call them?), 0 r faults, or injurious acts 

aww I e he miSUnd r Sta , ndin I 5 S wUI * 1 hope ’ be easll y smoothed 

of my hearf fT i ^ V1CW ’ f ° r k is the dearest wish 
t my heart (which is yours as no one else’s can be) that 

there should not be one of my family or friends who does 

not love you and is not loved by you. 

That part of your letter was entirely superfluous in which 
you mention what opportunities of doing good k: Lss in 
the provmces or the city you let pass at other times as weS 
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as in the year of my consulship: for I am thoroughly per- 
suaded of your unselfishness and magnanimity, nor did I ever 
think that there was any difference between you and me 
except in our choice of a career. Ambition led me to seek 
official advancement, while another and perfectly laudable 
resolution led you to seek an honourable privacy. In the 
true glory, which is founded on honesty, industry, and piety, 

I place neither myself nor anyone else above you. In affec- 
tion towards myself, next to my brother and immediate 
family, I put you first. For indeed, indeed I have seen and 
thoroughly appreciated how your anxiety and joy have cor- 
responded with the variations of my fortunes. Often has 
your congratulation added a charm to praise, and your con- 
solation a welcome antidote to alarm. Nay, at this moment 
of your absence, it is not only your advice—in which you 
excel—but the interchange of speech—in which no one gives 
me so much delight as you do—that I miss most, shall I say 
in politics, in which circumspection is always incumbent on 
me, or in my forensic labour, which I formerly sustained 
with a view to official promotion, and nowadays to maintain 
my position by securing popularity, or in the mere business 
of my family? In ali these I missed you and our conversa¬ 
ti ons before my brother l.eft Rome, and stili more do I miss 
them since. Finally, neither my work nor rest, neither my 
business nor leisure, neither my affairs in the forum or at 
horne, public or private, can any longer do without your most 
consolatory and affectionate counsel and conversation. The 
modest reserve which characterizes both of us has often 
prevented my mentioning these facts; but on this occasion 
it was rendered necessary by that part of your letter in 
which you expressed a wish to have yourself and your char¬ 
acter “put straight” and “cleared” in my eyes. Yet, in 
the midst of all this unfortunate alienation and anger on his 
part, there is yet one fortunate circumstance—that your 
determination of not going to a province was known to me 
and your other friends, and had been at various times 
asserted by yourself; so that your not being with him may 
be attributed to your personal tastes and judgment, not to 
the quarrel and rupture between you. So those ties which 
have been broken will be restored, and ours which have been 
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so religiously preserved will retain ali their old inviolability. 

Rome I find pohtics in a shaky condition; everything 
is unsatisfactory and foreboding change. For I have no 
doubt you have been told that our friends, the equites, are 
ali but alienated from the senate. Their first grievance was 
the promulgation of a bili on the authority of the senate for 
the tnal of such as had taken bribes for giving a verdict I 

buPwhS Tl t0 !fj!\ th u h ° USe When that decree was Passed, 

it aL * T n th ?l the equestrian order was indignant at 

wi^hed , efram T ed / r0 “ ° Penly sa y’ n S so > 1 remonstrated 
wth the senate, as 1 thought, m very impressive language, and 

was very weighty and eloquent considering the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of my cause. But here is another piece of almost 
mtolerable coolness on the part of the equites, which I have 
not only submitted to, but have even put in as good a light 
as possible! The compames which had contracted with the 
censors for Asia complained that in the heat of the com- 
petition they had taken the contract at an excessive price: 
they demanded that the contract should be annulled. I led 
m their support, 0 r rather, I was second, for it was Crassus 
who induced them to venture on this demand. The case is 
scandalous, the demand a disgraceful one, and a confession 
o rash speculation. Yet there was a very great risk that, 
f they got no concession, they would be completely alienated 
from the senate Here again I came to the rescue more than 
anyone else, and secured them a full and very friendly house 
m which I, on the ist and 2 nd of December, delivered long 
speeches on the dignity and harmony of the two orders The 
busmess is not yet settled, but the favourable feeling of the 
senate has been made manifest: for no one had spoken 
^ ^ ,! X f Pt .„ the cons ul-designate, Metellus; while our 
1ir ™ Cat ,° . had stlU t0 s P eak > the shortness of the day having 

ance n oT m h,S ^ be l° g reached ' Thus I. in the mainte- 
t , " , of my ste , ad 7 P oll cy, preserve to the best of my abilitv 
at harmony of the orders which was originally my^oineFs 

I aS S 'T * *I1 ”T S “ mS " » “4 «“Jition! 

tp a ’ c °nstructing what I may call a road towards the main- 
tenance of our power, a safe one I hope, which I cannot 
fui y describe to you in a letter, but of which I will never- 
tneless give you a hint. I cultivate close intimacy with 
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Pompey. I foresee what you will say. I will use all neces- 
sary precautions, and I will write another time at greater 
length about my schemes for maiiaging the Republic. You 
must know that Lucceius has it in his mind to stand for the 
consulship at once; for there are said to be only two candi- 
dates in prospect. Caesar is thinking of coming to. terms 
with him by the agency of Arrius, and Bibulus also thinks he 
may effect a coalition with him by means of C. Piso. You 
smile? This is no laughing matter, believe me. What else 
shall I write to you ? What ? I have plenty to say, but must 
put it off to another time. If you mean to wait till you 
hear, let me know. For the moment I am satisfied with a 
modest request, though it is what I desire above everything— 
that you should come to Rome as soon as possible. 

5 December, 


V 

To Terentia, Tulliola, and Young Cicero (at Rome) 
Brundisium, 29 April 

Yes, I do write to you less often than I might, because, 
though I am always wretched, yet when I write to you or 
read a letter from you, I am in such floods of tears that I 
cannot endure it. Oh, that I had clung less to life! I should 
at least never have known real sorrow, or not much of it, in 
my life. Yet if fortune has reserved for me any hope of re- 
covering at any time any position again, I was not utterly 
wrong to do so: if these miseries are to be permanent, .1 
only wish, my dear, to see you as soon as possible and to die 
in your arms, since neither gods, whom you have worshipped 
with such pure devotion, nor men, whom I have ever served, 
have made us any return. I have been thirteen days at 
Brundisium in the house of M. Laenius Flaccus, a very 
excellent man, who has despised the risk to his fortunes and 
civil existence in comparison to keeping me safe, nor has 
been induced by the penalty of a most iniquitous law to 
refuse me the rights and good offices of hospitality and 
friendship. May I sometime have the opportunity of repay- 
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ing him! Feel gratitude I always shall. I set out from 
Brundisium on the 29th of April, and intend going through 
Macedonia to Cyzicus. What a fali! What a disaster! 
What can I say ? Should I ask you to come—a woman of 
weak health and broken spirit? Should I refrain from 
asking you?. Am I to be without you, then? I think the 
best course is this: if there is any hope of my restoration, 
stay to promote it and push the thing on: but if, as I fear' 
it proves hopeless, pray come to me by any means in your 
power. Be sure of this, that if I have you I shall not 
think myself wholly lost. But what is to become of my 
darling Tullia? You must see to that now: I can think of 
nothing. But certainly, however things turn out, we must 
do everything to promote that poor little girl’s married hap- 
piness and reputation. Again, what is my boy Cicero to 
do? Let him, at any rate, be ever in my bosom and in my 
arms.^ I can’t write more. A fit of weeping hinders me. 
I donk.know how you have got on; whether you are left in 
possession of anything, or have been, as I fear, entirely 
plundered. Piso, as you say, I hope will always be our 
friend. As to the manumission of the slaves you need not 
be uneasy. To begin with, the promise made to yours was 
that you would treat them according as each severally de- 
served. So far Orpheus has behaved well, besides him 110 
one very markedly so. With the rest of the slaves the 
arrangenient is that, if my property is forfeited, they should 
become my freedmen, supposing them to be able to main- 
tain at law that status. But if my property remained in 
my ownership, they were to continue slaves, with the ex- 
ception of a very few. But these are trifles. To return to 
your advice, that I should keep up my courage and not 
give up hope of recovering my position, I only wish that 
there .were any good grounds for entertaining such a hope. 
As it is, when, alas ! shall I get a letter from you ? Who will 
bring it me? I would have waited for it at Brundisium, but 
the sailors would not allow it, being unwilling to lose a 
favourable wind. For the rest, put as dignified a face on 
the matter as you can, my dear Terentia. Our life is over: 
we have had our day: it is not any fault of ours that has 
ruined us, but our virtue. I have made no false step, except 
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in not losing my life when I lost my honours. But since our 
children preferred my living, let us bear everything else, 
however intolerable. And yet I, who encourage you, cannot 
encourage myself. I have sent that faithful fellow Clodius 
Philhetaerus horne, because he was hampered with weakness 
of the eyes. Sallustius seems likely to outdo everybody in his 
attentions. Pescennius is exceedingly kind to me; and I 
have hopes that he will always be attentive to you. Sicca 
had said that he would accompany me; but he has left 
Brundisium. Take the greatest care of your health, and 
believe me that I am more affected by your distress than my 
own. My dear Terentia, most faithful and best of wives, 
and my darling little daughter, and that last hope of my 
race, Cicero, good-bye! 

29 April, from Brundisium. 


VI 

To His Brother Quintus (On His Way to Rome) 
Thessalonica, 15 June 

Brother ! Brother 1 Brother ! did you really fear that I had 
been induced by some angry feeling to send slaves to you 
without a letter ? Or even that I did not wish to see you?. I 
to be angry with you! Is it possible for me to.be angry with 
you? Why, one would think that it was you that brought me 
low! Your enemies, your unpopularity, that miserably ruined 
me, and not I that unhappily ruined you! The fact is, the 
much-praised consulate of mine has deprived me of you, of 
children, country, fortune; from you I should hope it will 
have taken nothing but myself. Certainly on your side I 
have experienced nothing but what was honourable and 
gratifying: on mine you have grief for my fall and fear for 
your own, regret, mourning, desertion. I not wish to see 
you? The truth is rather that I was unwilling to be 
seen by you. For you would not have seen your brother—not 
the brother you had left, not the brother you knew, not him 
to whom you had with mutua! tears bidden farewoll us he fol- 
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lowed you on your departure for your province: not a trace 
even or faint image of him, but rather what I may call the 
likeness of a living corpse. And oh that you had sooner seen 
me or heard of me as a corpse! Oh that I could have left 
you to survive, not my life merely, but my undiminished 
rank! But I call all the gods to witness that the one argu- 
ment which recalled me from death was, that all declared 
that to some extent your life depended upon mine. In which 
matter I made an error and acted culpably. For if I had 
died, that death itself would have given ciear evidence of my 
fidelity and love to you. As it is, I have allowed you to be 
deprived of my aid, though I am alive, and with me stili 
living to need the help of others; and my voice, of all others, 
to fail when dangers' threatened my family, which had so 
often been successfully used in the defence of the merest 
strangers. For as to the slaves coming to you without a 
letter, the real reason (for you see that it was not anger) 
was a deadness of my faculties, and a seemingly endless 
deluge of tears and sorrows. How many tears do you sup- 
pose these very words have cost me? As many as I know 
they will cost you to read them! Can I ever refrain from 
thinking of you or ever think of you without tears? For 
when I miss you, is it only a brother that I miss ? Rather it 
is a brother of almost my own age in the charm of his 
companionship, a son in his consideration for my wishes, a 
father in the wisdom of his advice! What pleasure did I 
ever have without you, or you without me ? And what must 
my case be when at the same time I miss a daughter: How 
affectionate! how modest! how elever! The express image 
of my face, of my speech, of my very soul! Or again a 
son, the prettiest boy, the very joy of my heart? Cruel in- 
human monster that I am, I dismissed him from my arms 
better schooled in the world than I could have wished: for 
the poor child began to understand what was going on. So, 
too, your own son, your own image, whom my little Cicero 
loved as a brother, and was now beginning to respect as an 
elder brother! Need I mention also how I refused to allow 
my unhappy wife—the truest of helpmates—to accompany 
me, that there might be some one to protect the wrecks of 
the calamity which had fallen on us both, and guard our 
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common children? Nevertheless, to the best of my ability, 

I did write a letter to you, and gave it to your freedman 
Philogonus, which, I believe, was delivered to you later on; 
and in this I repeat the advice and entreaty, which had been 
already transmitted to you as a message from me by my 
slaves, that you should go on with your journey and hasten 
to Rome. For, in the first place, I desired your protection, 
in case there were any of my enemies whose cruelty was 
not yet satisfied by my fall. In the next place, I dreaded the 
renewed lamentation which our meeting would cause: while 
I could not have borne your departure, and was afraid 
of the very thing you mention in your letter—that you 
would be unable to tear yourself away. For these reasons 
the supreme pain of not seeing you—and nothing more 
painful or more wretched could, I think, have happened to 
the most affectionate and United of brothers was a less 
misery than would have been such a meeting followed by 
such a parting. Now, if you can, though I, whorn you al- 
ways regarded as a brave man, cannot do so, rouse yourself 
and collect your energies in view of any contest you may 
have to confront. I hope, if my hope has anything to go 
upon, that your own spotless character and the love of your 
fellow citizens, and even remorse for my treatment, may 
prove a certain protection to you. But if it turns out that 
you are free from personal danger, you will doubtless do 
whatever you think can be done for me. In that matter, 
indeed, many write to me at great length and declare they 
have hopes; but I personally cannot see what hope there 
is, since my enemies have the greatest influence, while 
my friends have in some cases deserted, in others even he- 
trayed me, fearing perhaps in my restoration a censure on 
their own treacherous conduct. But how matters stand 
with you I would have you ascertain and report to me. In 
any case I shall continue to live as long as you shall need 
me, in view of any danger you may have to undergo. longer 
than that I cannot go in this kind of life. For there is 
neither wisdom nor philosophy with sufficient strength to 
sustain such a weight of grief. I know that there has been 
a time for dying, more honourable and more advantageous; 
and this is not the only one of my many omissions; which, 
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if I should choose to bewail, I should merely be increasing 
your sorrow and emphasizing my own stupidity. But one 
thing I am not bound to do, and it is in fact impossible—re- 
main in a life so wretched and so dishonoured any longer 
than your necessities, or some well-grounded hope, shall de- 
mand. For I, who was lately supremely blessed in brother, 
children, wife, wealth, and in the very nature of that wealth, 
while in position, influence, reputation, and popularity, I was 
inferior to none, however, distinguished—I cannot, I repeat, 
go on longer lamenting over myself and those dear to me 
in a life of such humiliation as this, and in a state of such 
utter ruin. Wherefore, what do you mean by writing to me 
about negotiating a bili of exchange? As though I were 
not now wholly dependent on your means! And that is 
just the very thing in which I see and feel, to my misery, of 
what a culpable act I have been guilty in squandering to no 
purpose the money which I received from the treasury in 
your name, while you have to satisfy your creditors out o£ 
the very vitals of yourself and your son. However, the 
sum mentioned in your letter has been paid to M. Antonius, 
and the same amount to Caepio. For me the sum at present 
in my hands is sufficient for what I contemplate doing, For 
in either case—whether I am restored or given up in de- 
spair—I shall not want any more money. For yourself, if 
you are molested, I think you should apply to Crassus and 
Calidius. I don’t know how far Hortensius is to be trusted. 
Myself, with the most elaborate presence of affection and 
the closest. daily intimacy, he treated with the most utter 
want of principle and the most consummate treachery, and 
Q. Arrius helped him in it: acting under whose advice, 
promises, and injunctions, I was left helpless to fall into 
this disaster. But this you will keep dark for fear they might 
injure you. Take care also—and it is on this account that 
I think you should culti vate Hortensius himself by means 
of Pomponius—that the epigram on the lex Aurelia at- 
tributed to you when candidate for the sedileship is not 
proved by false testimony to be yours. For there is nothing 
that I am so afraid of as that, when people understand how 
much pity for me your prayers and your acquittal will rouse, 
they may attack you with all the greater violence. Messalla 
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I reckon as really attached to you: Pompey I regard as stili 
pretending only. But may you never have to put these 
things to the test:! And that prayer I would have offered to 
the gods had they not ceased to listen to prayers of mine. 
However, I do pray that they may be content with these 
endless miseries of ours; among which, after ali, there 
is no discredit for any wrong thing done—sorrow is the 
beginning and end, sorrow that punishment is most severe 
when our conduct has been most unexceptionable. As 
to my daughter and yours and my young Cicero, why 
should I recommend thern to you, my dear brother? Rather 
I grieve that their orphan state will cause you no less 
sorrow than it does me. Yet as long as you are uncon- 
demned they will not be fatherless. The rest, by my hopes 
of restoration and the privilege of dying in my fatherland, 
my tears will not allow me to write 1 Terentia also I would 
ask you to protect, and to write me word on every subject. 
Be as brave as the nature of the case admits. 

Thessalonica, 13 June. 


VII 

To Atticus (In Epirus) 

Rome (September) 

Directly I arrived at Rome, and there was anyone to whom 
I could safely intrust a letter for you, I thought the very 
first thing I ought to do was to congratulate you in your 
absence on my return. For I knew, to speak candidly, that 
tliough in giving me advice you had not been more courageous 
or far-seeing than myself, nor—considering my devotion to 
you in the past—too careful in protecting me from disaster, 
yet that you—though sharing in the first instance in my mis- 
take, or rather madness, and in my groundless terror—had 
nevertheless been deeply grieved at our separation, and had 
bestowed immense pains, zeal, care, and labour in securing 
my return. Accordingly, I can truly assure you of this, that 
in the midst of supreme joy and the most gratifying con- 
gratulations, the one thing wanting to fili my cup of happi- 
ness to the brim is the sight of you, or rather your embrace; 
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and if I ever forfeit that &gain, when I have once got pos- 
session of it, and if, too, I do not exact the full delights of 
your charming society that have fallen into arrear in the 
past, I shall certainly consider myself unworthy of this 
renewal of my good fortune. 

In regard to my political position, I have resumed what 
I thought there would be the utmost difficulty in recovering— 
my brilliant standing at the bar, my influence in the senate, 
and a popularity with the loyalists even greater than I 
desired. In regard, however, to my private property—as to 
which you are well aware to what an extent it has been 
• crippled, scattered, and plundered—I am in great difficulties, 
and stand in need, not so much of your means (which I look 
upon as my own), as of your advice for collecting and 
restoring to a sound state the fragments that remain. For 
the present, though I believe everything finds its way to you 
in the letters of your friends, or even by messengers and 
rumour, yet I will write briefly what I think you would like 
to learn from my letters above all others. On the 4th of 
August I started from Dyrrachium, the very day on which 
the law about me was carried. I arrived at Brundisium on 
the 5th of August. There my dear Tulliola met me on what 
was her own birthday, which happened also to be the name- 
day of the colony of Brundisium and of the temple of Safety, 
near your house. This coincidence was noticed and cele- 
brated with warm congratulations by the citizens of Brun¬ 
disium. On the 8th of August, while stili at Brundisium, I 
learnt by a letter from Quintus that the law had been passed 
at the comitia ccfituviata with a surprising enthusiasm on 
the part of all ages and ranks, and with an incredible influx 
of voters from Italy. I then commenced my journey, amidst 
the^ compliments of the men of highest consideration at Brun¬ 
disium, and was met at every point by leg*ates bearing con¬ 
gratulations. My arrival in the neighbourhood of the city 
was the signal for every soul of every order known to my 
nomenclator coming out to meet me, except those enemies 
who could not either dissemble or deny the fact of their 
being such. On my arrival at the Porta Capena, the steps 
of the temples were already thronged from top to bottom by 
the populace; and while their congratulations were dis- 
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played by the lcmdest possible applause, a similar throng and 
similar applause accompanied me right up to the Capitol, 
and in the forum and on the Capitol itself there was again 
a wonderful crowd. Next day, in the senate, that is, the 
5 th of September, I spoke my thanks to the senators. Two 
days after that—there having been a very heavy rise in the 
price of corn, and great crowds having flocked first to the 
theatre and then to the senate-house, shouting out, at the 
instigation of Clodius, that the scarcity of corn was my 
doing—meetings of the senate being held on those days to 
discuss the corn question, and Pompey being called upon to 
undertake the management of its supply in the common talk 
not only of the plebs, but of the aristocrats also, and being 
himself desirous of the commission, when the people at large 
called upon me by name to support a decree to that effect, 
I did so, and gave my vote in a carefully-worded speech. 
The other consulars, except Messalla and Afranius, having 
absented themselves on the ground that they could not vote 
with safety to themselves, a decree of the senate was passed 
in the sense of my motion, namely, that Pompey should be 
appealed to to undertake the business, and that a law should 
be proposed to that effect. This decree of the senate having 
been publicly read, and the people having, after the sense- 
less and new-fangled custom that now prevails, applauded 
the mention of my name, I delivered a speech. Ali the 
magistrates present, except one praetor and two tribunes, 
called on me to speak. Next day a full senate, including ali 
the consulars, granted everything that Pompey asked for. 
Having demanded fifteen legates, he named me first in the 
list, and said that he should regard me in all things as a 
second self. The consuis drew up a law by which complete 
control over the corn-supply for five years throughout the 
whole world was given to Pompey. A second law is drawn 
up by Messius, granting him power over all money, and 
adding a fleet and army, and an imperium in the provinces 
superior to that of their governors. After that our consular 
law seems moderate indeed: that of Messius is quite intoler- 
able. Pompey professes to prefer the former; his friends 
the latter. The consulars led by Favonius murmur: I hold 
my tongue, the more so that the pontifices have as yet given 
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no answer in regard to my house. If they annui the con- 
secration I shall have a splendid site. The consuis, in 
accordance with a decree of the senate, will value the cost 
of the building that stood upon it; but if the pontifices decide 
otherwise, they will pull down the Clodian building, give out 
a contract in their own name (for a temple), and value to 
me the cost of a site and house. So our affairs are 
“For happy though but ili, for ili not worst.” 

Ir> regard to money matters I am, as you know, much embar- 
rassed. Besides, there are certain domestic troubles, which 
I do not intrust to writing. My brother Quintus I love as 
he deserves for his eminent qualities of loyalty, virtue, and 
good faith. I am longing to see you, and beg you to hasten 
your return, resolved not to allow me to be without the 
benefit of your advice. I am on the threshold, as it were, 
of a second life. Already certain persons who defended me 
in my absence begin to nurse a secret grudge at me now that 
I am here, and to make no secret of their jealousy. I want 
you very much. 


VIII 

To his Brother Quintus (in Sardinia) 

Rome, 12 February 

I have already told you the earlier proceedings; now let 
me describe what was done afterwards. The legations were 
postponed from the ist of February to the I3th. On the 
former day our business was not brought to a settlement. On 
the 2nd of February Milo appeared for trial. Pompey came to 
support him. Marcellus spoke on being called upon by me. 
We came off with flying colours. The case was adjourned 
to the yth. Meanwhile (in the senate), the legations having 
been postponed to the I3th, the business of allotting the 
quaestors and furnishing the outfit of the pnetors was 
brought before the house. But nothing was done, because 
many speeches were interposed denouncing the state of the 
Republic. Gaius Cato published his bili for the recall of 
Lentulus, whose son thereon put on mourning. On the 
7 th Milo appeared. Pompey spoke, or rather wished to 
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speak. For as soon as he got up Clodius s ruffians raised a 

shout, and throughout his whole speech he was interrupted, 
not only by hostile cries, but by personal abuse and insu 
ins remarks. However, when he had fimshed his speech 
for he shewed great courage in these circumstances, he was 
not cowed, he said all he had to say, and at times had by 
his commanding presence even secured silence for his words 
—well when he had finished, up got Clodius. Our party 
received him with such a shout-for they had determmed to 
pay him out—that he lost all presence of mind, power ot 
speech or control over his countenance. This went on up 
to two o’clock—Pompey having finished his speech at noon 
—and every kind of abuse, and finally epigrams of the most ( 
outspoken indecency were uttered agamst Clodius and 
Clodia. Mad and livid with rage Clodius, in the very midst 
of the shouting, kept putting questions to his claque: W o • 
was it who was starving the commons to death. els 
ruffians answered, “Pompey.” “Who wantcd to be sent t 0 
Alexandria ?” They answered, “Pompey. Who did they 
wish togo?” They answered, “Crassus.” The attei- was 
present at the time with no friendly feehngs to Milo. About 
three o’clock, as though at a given signal, the Clodians began 
spitting at our men. There was an outburst of rage ihey 
began a movement for forcing us from our ground. Uur 
men charged: his ruffians turned tail. Clodius was pushed 
off the rostra: and then we too made our escape for tear o 
mischief in the riot. The senate was summoned mto the 
Curia: Pompey went horne. However^Idid not myself enter 
the senate-house, lest I should be obliged either to J e ^ ra ^ n ; 
from speaking on matters of such gravity, or m detend- 
ing Pompey (for he was being attacked by Bibulus Curio, 
Favonius, and Servilius the younger) should give onence o 
the loyalists. The business was adjourned to the next day. 
Clodius fixed the Quirinalia (i7th of February) for his pros- 
ecution. On the 8th the senate met in the temple of Apollo, 
that Pompey might attend. Pompey made an impressive i 
speech. That day nothing was concluded. On the pth m the 
temple of Apollo a degree passed the senate “that what had 
taken place on the 7th of February was treasonable. On this 
day Cato warrnly inveighed against Pompey, and throughout 
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them sliould be liable to the same penalty as those convicted 
of riot.” 

On the nth of February I spoke in defence of Bestia on 
a charge of bribery before the praetor Cn. Domitius, in the 
middle of the forum and in a very crowded court; and in the 
course of my speech I came to the incident of Sestius, after 
receiviiig many wounds in the temple of Castor, having been 
preserved by the aid of Bestia. Here I took occasion to 
pave the way beforehand for a refutation of the charges 
which are being got up against Sestius, and I passed a well- 
deserved encomium upon him with the cordial approval of 
everybody. He was himself very much delighted with it. 
I teli you this because you have often advised me in your 
letters to retain the friendship of Sestius. I am writing 
this on the I2th of February before daybreak; the day on 
which I am to dine with Pomponius on the occasion of his 
t wedding. 

Our position in other respects is such as you used to cheer 
my despondency by telling me it would be—one of great 
dignity and popularity: this is a return to old times for 
you and me effected, my brother, by your patience, high 
character, loyalty, and, I may also add, your conciliatory 
manners. The house of Licinius, near the grove of Piso, 
has been taken for you. But, as I hope, in a few months’ 
time, after the ist of July, you will move into your own. 
Some excellent tenants, the Lamiae, have taken your house 
in Carinae. I have received no letter from you since the 
one dated Olbia. I am anxious to hear how you are and 
what you find to amuse you, but above ali to see you your- 
self as soon as possible. Take care of your health, my dear 
brother, and though it is* winter time, yet reflect that after all 
it is Sardinia that you are in. 

15 February. 
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IX 

To Atticus (Returning from Epirus) 

Antium (April) 

It will be delightful if you come to see us here. You will 
find that Tyrannio has made a wonderfully good arrange- 
ment of my books, the remains of which are better than I had 
expected. Stili, I wish you would send me a couple o£ your 
library slaves for Tyrannio to employ as gluers, and in other 
subordinate work, and teli them to get some fine parchment 
to make title-pieces- which you Greeks, I think, call “ sillybi.” 
But all this is only if not inconvenient to you. In any case, 
be sure you come yourself, if you can halt for a while in such 
a place, and can persuade Pilia to accompany you. For that 
is only fair, and Tulia is anxious that she should come. My 
word! You have purchased a fine troop ! Your gladiators, 
I am told, fight superbly. If you had chosen to let them out 
you would have cleared your expenses by the last two 
spectacles. But we will talk about this later on. Be sure to 
come, and, as you love me, see about the library slaves. 


X 

To L. Lucceius 
Arpinum (April) 

I have often tried to say to you personally what I am 
about to write, but was prevented by a kind of almost 
clownish bashfulness. Now that I am not in your presence 
I shall speak out more boldly: a letter does not blush. I 
am inflamed with an inconceivably ardent desire, and one, as 
I think, of which I have no reason to be ashamed, that in a 
history written by you my name should be conspicuous and 
frequently mentioned with praise. And though you have 
often shewn me that you meant to do so, yet I hope you 
will pardon my impatience. For the style of your compo- 
sition, though I had always entertained the highest expecta- 
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tions of it, has yet surpassed my hopes, and has taken such a 
hold upon me, or rather has so fired my imagination, that I 
was eager to have my achievements as quickly as possible 
put on record m your history. For it is not only the thought 
of bemg spoken of by future ages that makes me snatch at 
what seems a hope of lmmortality, but it is also the desire of 
ully enjoying in my lifetime an authoritative expression 
of your judgment, or a token of your kindness for me or the 
charm of your genius. Not, however, that while thus writing 
i am unaware under what heavy burdens you are labouring 
m the portion of history you have undertaken, and by this 
time have begun to write. But because I saw that your his- 
tory of the Italian and Civil Wars was now all but finished 
and because also you told me that you were already em- 
barkmg upon the remaining portions of your work, I de- 
termmed not to lose my chance for the want of suggesting 
to you to consider whether you preferred to weave your ac- 
C ° ul * of me lnt0 tlie ma > n context of your history, or 
whether, as many Greek writers have done—Callisthenes, 

!n, P ^°?r an W * r; TlnMEms > the w ar of Pyrrhus; Polybius, 
that of Numantia; all of whom separated the wars I have 
narned from their main narratives-~you would, like them, 
separate the civil conspiracy from public and external wars. 
! or my part, I do not see that it matters much to my reputa- 
tion, but it does somewhat concern my impatience, that you 
should not wait till you come to the proper place, but should 
at once anticipate the discussion of that question as a whole 
and the history of that epoch. And at the same time, if your 
whole thoughts are engaged on one incident and one person 
1 can see m imagination how much fuller your material will’ 
be, and how much more elaborately worked out. I am quite 
aware, however, what little modesty I display, first in im- 
posmg on you so heavy a burden (for your engagements may 
well prevent your compliance with my request), and in the 

wn 0n /-/lt! Ce ’ m aSkin ? y0U t0 shew ' me off to advantage. 
What if those transactions are not in your judgment so very 

deservmg of commendation? Yet, after all, a man who has 
once passed the border-hne of modesty had better put a bold 
face on it and be frankly impudent. And so I again and 
agam ask you outnght, both to praise those actions of mine in 
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warmer ternis than you perhaps feel, and in that respect 
to neglect the laws of history. I ask you, too, in regard to 
the persqnal predilection, on which you wrote in a certain 
introductory chapter in the most gratifying and explicit 
ternis-—and by which yon shew that you were as incapable 
of being diverted as Xenophon^ Hercules by Pleasure—-not 
to go against it, but to yield to your affection for me a little 
more than truth shall justify. But if I can induce you to un- 
dertake this, you will have, I am persuaded, matter worthy 
of your genius and your wealth of language. For from 
the beginning of the conspiracy to my return from exile 
it appears to me that a moderate-sized monograph might be 
composed, in which you will, on the one hand, be able to 
Utilize your special knowledge of civil disturbances, either in 
unravelling the causes of the revolution or in proposing 
remedies for evils, blaming meanwhile what you thmk de- 
serves denunciation, and establishing the righteousness of 
what you approve by explaining the principies on which they 
rest: and on the other hand, if you think it right to be more 
outspoken (as you generally do), you will bring out the 
perfidy, intrigues, and treachery of many people towards 
me. For my vicissitudes will supply you in your composition 
with much variety, which has in itself a kind of charm, 
capable of taking a strong hold on the imagination of readers, 
when you are the writer. For nothing is better fitted to inter- 
est a reader than variety of circumstance and vicissitudes 
of fortune, which, though the reverse of welcome to us m 
aetual experience, will make very pleasant reading: for the 
untroubled recollection of a past sorrow has a charm of lts 
own. To the rest of the world, indeed, who have had no 
trouble themselves, and who look upon the misfortunes of 
others without any suffering of their own, the feeling of pity 
is itself a source of pleasure. For what man of us is not de- 
lighted, though feeling a certain compassion too, with the 
death-scene of Epaminondas at Mantinea? He, you know, 
did not allow the dart to be drawn from his body until he had 
been told, in answer to his question, that his shield was safe, 
so that in spite of the agony of his wound he died calmly and 
with glory. Whose interest is not roused and sustained by 
the banishment and return of Themistocles? Truly the mere 
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chronological record of the annals has very little charm for 
us—-little more than the entries in the fasti: but the doubtful 
and varied fortunes of a man, frequently of eminent charac¬ 
ter, involve feelings of wonder, suspense, joy, sorrow, hope, 
fear: if these fortunes are crowned with a glorious death, 
the imagination is satisfied with the most fascinating delight 
which reading can give. Therefore it will be more in ac- 
cordance with my wishes if you come to the resolution to 
separate from the main body of your narrative, in which you 
embrace a continuance history of events, what I may call 
the drama of my actions and fortunes: for it includes varied 
acts, and shifting scenes both of policy and circumstance. 
Nor am I afraid of appearing to lay snares for your favour 
by flattering suggestions, when I declare that I desire to be 
complimented and mentioned with praise by you above ali 
other writers. For you are not the man to be ignorant of 
your own powers, or not to be sure that those who withhold 
their admiration of you are more to be accounted jealous, 
than those who praise you flatterers. Nor, again, am I so 
senseless as to wish to be consecrated to an eternity of fame 
by one who, in so consecrating me, does not also gain for 
himself the glory which rightfully belongs to genius. For the 
famous Alexander himself did not wish to be painted by 
Apelles, and to have his statue made by Lysippus above all 
others, merely from personal favour to them, but because he 
thought that their art would be a glory at once to them and 
to himself. And, indeed, those artists used to make images 
of the person known to strangers: but if such had never ex- 
isted, illustrious men would yet be no less illustrious. The 
Spartan Agesilaus, who would not allow a portrait of him¬ 
self to be painted or a statue made, deserves to be quoted as 
an example quite as much as those who have taken trouble 
about such representations: for a single pamphlet of Xeno¬ 
phon^ in praise of that king has proved much more effective 
than all the portraits and statues of them all. And, more- 
over, it will more redound to my present exultation and the 
honour of my memory to have found my way into your his¬ 
tory, than if I had done so into that of others, in this, that 
I shall profit not only by the genius of the writer—as Timo¬ 
leon did by that of Timaeus, Themistocles by that of He- 
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rodotus—but also by the authority of a man of a most illus¬ 
trious and well-established character, and one well known 
and of the first repute for his conduct in the most important 
and weighty matters of state; so that I shall seem to have 
gained not only the fame which Alexander on his visit to 
Sigeum said had been bestowed on Achilles by Homer, but 
also the weighty testimony of a great and illustrious man. 
For I like that saying of Hector in Naevius, wlio not only re- 
joices that he is “praised,” but adds, “and by one who has 
himself been praised.” But if I fail to obtain my request 
from you, which is equivalent to saying, if you are by some 
means prevented—for I hold it to be out of the question that 
you would refuse a request of mine—I shall perhaps be 
forced to do what certain persons have often found fault 
with, write my own panegyric, a thing, after ali, which has a 
precedent of many illustrious men. But it will not escape 
your notice that there are the following drawbacks in a com- 
position of that sort: men are bound, when writing of them- 
selves, both to speak with greater reserve of what is praise- 
worthy, and to omit what calls for blame. Added to which 
such writing carries less conviction, less weight; many people, 
in fine, carp at it, and say that the heralds at the public 
games are more modest, far after having placed garlands 
on the other recipients and proclaimed their names in a loud 
voice, when thei~ own turn comes to be presented with a gar- 
land before the games break up, they call in the Services of 
another herald, that they may not declare themselves victors 
with their own voice. I wish to avoid all this, and, if you 
undertake my cause, I shall avoid it: and, accordingly, I ask 
you this favour. But why, you may well ask, when you have 
already often assured me that you intended to record in your 
book with the utmost minuteness the policy and events of 
my consulship, do I now make this request to you with such 
earnestness and in so many words? The reason is to be 
found in that burning desire, of which I spoke at the be- 
ginning of my letter, for something prompt: because I am 
in a flutter of impatience, both that men should learn what I 
am from your book, while I am stili alive, and that I may 
myself in my lifetime have the full enjoyment of my little 
bit of glory. What you intend doing on this subject I should 
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like you to write me word, if not troublesome to you. For if 
you do undertake the subject, I will put together some notes 
of ali occurrences: but if you put me off to some future time, 
I will talk the matter over with you. Meanwhile, do not 
relax your efforts, and thoroughly polish* what you have 
already on the stocks, and—continue to love me* 


XI 

To M. Fadius Gallus 
Rome (May) 

I had only just arrived from Arpinum when your letter 
was delivered to me; and from the same bearef I received a 
letter from Avianius, in which there was this most liberal 
offer, that when he came to Rome he would enter my debt 
to him on whatever day I chose. Pray put yourself in my 
place: is it consistent with your modesty or mine, first to 
prefer a request as to the day, and then to ask more than a 
year’s credit? But, my dear Gallus, everything would have 
been easy, if you had bought the things I wanted, and only 
up to the price that I wished. However, the purchases which, 
according to your letter, you have made shall not only be 
ratified by me, but with gratitude besides: for I fully under- 
stand that you have displayed zeal and affection in purchas- 
ing (because you thought them worthy of me) things which 
pleased yourself—a man, as I have ever thought, of the most 
fastidious judgment in ali matters of taste. Stili, I should 
like Damasippus to abide by his decision: for there is abso- 
lutely none of those purchases that I care to have. But you, 
being unacquainted with my habits, have bought four or five 
of your selection at a price at which I do not value any 
statues in the world. You compare your Bacchae with Metel¬ 
lus^ Muses. Where is the likeness? To begin with, I should 
never have considered the Muses worth all that money, and 
I think all the Muses would have approved my judgment: 
stili, it would have been appropriate to a library, and in 
harmony with my pursuits. But Bacchas! What place is 
there in my house for them? But, you will say, they are 
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pretty. I know them very well and have often seem them. 
I would have commissioned you definitely in the case of 
statues known to me, if I had decided on them. The sort of 
statues that I am accustomed to buy are such as may adorn a 
place in a palcestra after the fashion of gymnasia. What, 
again, have I, the promoter of peace, to do with a statue of 
Mars ? I am glad there was not a statue of Saturn also: for 
I should have thought these two statues had brought me 
debt! I should have preferred some representation of 
Mercury: I might then, I suppose, have made a more 
favourable bargain with Arrianus. You say you meant the 
table-stand for yourself; well, if you like it, keep it. But if 
you have changed your mind I will, of course, have it. For 
the money you have laid out, indeed, I would rather have 
purchased a place of call at Tarracina, to prevent my being 
always a burden on my host. Altogether I perceive that the 
fault is with my freedman, whom I had distinctly commis¬ 
sioned to purchase certain definite things, and also with 
Iunius, whom I think you know, an intimate friend of 
Avianius. I have constructed some new sitting-rooms in a 
miniature colonnade on my Tusculan property. I want to 
ornament them with pictures: for if I take pleasure in any- 
thing of that sort it is in painting. However, if I am to 
have what you have bought, 1 should like you to inform me 
where they are, when they are to be fetched, and. by what 
kind of conveyance. For if Damasippus doesn’t abide by 
his decision, I shall look for some would-be Damasippus, 
even at a loss. 

As to what you say about the house, as I was going out 
of town I intrusted the matter to my daughter Tullia: for 
it was at the very hour of my departure that I got your 
letter. I also discussed the matter with your friend Nicias, 
because he is, as you know, intimate with Cassius. On my 
return, however, before I got your last letter, I asked Tullia 
what she had done. She said that she had approached 
Licinia (though I think Cassius is not very intimate with 
his sister), and that she at once said that she could venture, 
in the absence of her husband (Dexius is gone to Spain), 
to change houses without his being there and knowing about 
it. I am much gratified that you should value association 
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XII 

To M. Marius (At CumjO 
Rome (October?) 
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blessed, I almost split my lungs in defending your friend 
Caninius Gallus. But if the people were as indulgent to me 
as they were to i£sop, I would, by heaven, have been glad 
to abandon my profession and live with you and others like 
us. The fact is I was tired of it before, even when both 
age and ambition stirred me on, and when I could also 
decline any defence that I didn’t like; but now, with things 
in the state that they are, there is no life worth having. 
For, on the one hand, I expectno profit of mylabour; and, 
on the other, I am sometimes forced to defend men who have 
been no friends to me, at the request of those to whom I am 
under obligations. Accordingly, I am on the look-out for 
every excuse for at last managing my life according to my 
own taste, and I loudly applaud and vehemently approve both 
you and your retired plan of life: and as to your infrequent 
appearances among us, I am the more resigned to that be- 
cause, were you in Rome, I should be prevented from enjoy- 
ing the charm of your society, and so would you of mine, if 
I have any, by the overpowering nature of my engagements; 
from which, if I get any relief—for entire release I don’t ex- 
pect—I will give even you, who have been studying nothing 
else for many years, some hints as to what it is to live a life 
of cultivated enjoyment. Only be careful to nurse your weak 
health and to continue your present care of it, so that you 
may be able to visit my country houses and make excursions 
with me in my litter. I have written you a longer letter than 
usual, from superabundance, not of leisure, but of affection, 
because, if you remember, you asked me in one of your let~ 
ters to write you something to prevent you feeling sorry at 
having missed the games. And if I have succeeded in that, I 
am glad: if not, I yet console myself with this reflexion, that 
in future you will both come to the games and come to see 
me, and will not leave your hope of enjoyment dependent on 
my letters. 
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XIII 

To His Brothsr Quintus (In the Country) 

Rome (February) 

Your note by its strong language has drawn out this letter. 
For as to what actually occurred on the day of your start, it 
supplied me with absolutely no subject for writing. But as 
when we are together we are never at a loss for something 
to say, so ought our letters at times to digress into loose 
chat. Well then, to begin, the liberty of the Tenedians ha$ 
received short shrift, no one speaking for them except my- 
self, Bibulus, Calidius, and Favonius. A complimentary ref- 
erence to you was made by the legates from Magnesia and 
Sipylum, they saying that you were the man who aloae 
had resisted the demand of L. Sestius Pansa. On the re-* 
maining days of this business in the senate, if anything occurs 
which you ought to know, or even if there is nothing, I will 
wrjte you something every day. On the I2th I will not fad 
you or Pomponius, The poems of Lucretius are as you say—- 
with many flashes of genius, yet very technical. But when 
you return, « . , if you succeed in reading the Empedocle c? 
of Sallustius, I shall regard you as a hero, yet scarcely 
human. 


XIV 

To His Brother Quintus (In Britain) 

Arpinum and Rome, 28 September 

After extraordinary hot weather—I never remember 
greater heat—I have refreshed myself at Arpinum, and en- 
joyed the extreme loveliness of the river during the days of 
the games, having left my tribesmen under the charge of 
Philotimus. I was at Arcanum on the ioth of September. 
There I found Mescidius and Philoxenus, and saw the water, 
for which they were making a course not far from your villa, 
running quite nicely, especially considering the extreme 
drought, and they said they were going to collect it in much 
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greater abundance. Everything is right with Herus. In your 
Manilian property I came across Diphilus outdoing himself 
in dilatoriness. Stili, he had nothing left to construet, except 
baths, and a promenade, and an aviary. I liked that villa 
very much, because its paved colonnade gives it an air of very 
great dignity. I never appreciated this till now that the 
colonnade itself has been all laid open, and the columns have 
been polished. It all depends—and this I will look to—upon 
the stuccoing being prettily done. The pavements seemed to 
be being well laid. Certain of the ceilings I did not like, and 
ordered them to be changed. As to the place in which they 
say that you write word that a small entrance haH is to be 
built—namely, in the colonnade—I liked it better as it is. For 
I did not think there was space sufficient for an entrance 
hall; nor is it usual to have one, except in those buildings 
•which have a larger court; nor could it have bedrooms and 
apartments of that kind attached to it. As it is, from the 
very beauty of its arched roof, it will serve as an admirable 
summer room. However, if you think differently, write back 
word as soon as possible. In the bath I have moved the hot 
chamber to the other corner of the dressing-room, because it 
was so placed that its steampipe was immediately under the 
bedrooms. A fair-sized bed-room and a lofty winter one I 
admired very much, for they were both spacious and well- 
situated—on the side of the promenade nearest to the bath. 
Diphilus had placed the columns out of the perpendicular, 
and not opposite each other. These, of course, he shall take 
down y he will learn some day to use the plumb-line and 
measure. On the whole, I hope Diphilus’s work will be 
completed in a few months: for Caesius, who was with me at 
the time, keeps a very sharp look-out upon him. 

Thence I started straight along the via Vitularia to your 
Fufidianum, the estate which we bought for you a few weeks 
ago at Arpinum for 100,000 sesterces (about £800). I never 
saw a shadier spot in summer—water springs in many parts 
of it, and abundant into the bargain. In short, Caesius 
thought that you would easily irrigate fifty iugera of the 
meadow land. For my part, I can assure you of this, which 
is more in my line, that you will have a villa marvellously 
pleasant, with the addition of a fish-pond, spouting fountains. 
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a Palastra and a shrubbery. I am told that yoa wish to 
keep this Bovillae estate. You will determine as you think 
good. Calvus said that, even if the control of the water 

VkrVf , fr01 ? y0U ’ and the ri S ht of drawing it off were 
established by the vendor, and thus an easement were im- 

posed on that property, we could yet maintain the price in 
case we wish to sell. He said that he had agreed with you 
to do the work at three sesterces a foot, and that he had 
stepped it, and made it three miles. It seemed to me more. 
Eut 1 will guarantee that the money could nowhere be bet- 
ter laid out. I had sent for Cillo from Venafrum, but on 
that very day four of his fellow servants and apprentices 
had be en crushed by the falhng in of a tunnel at Venafrum. 
On the I 3 th of September I was at Laterium. I examined 
the road which appeared to me to be so good as to seem 
almost like a high road, except a hundred and fifty paces— 
for I measured it myself from the little bridge at the temple 
of Furina, m the direction of Satricum. There they had put 
own dust, not gravel (this shall be changed), and that part 
of the road is a very steep incline. But I understood that it 
could not be taken in any other direction, particularly as you 
did not wish it to go through the property of Locusta or 
Varro. The latter alone had made the road very well where 
it skirted his own property. Locusta hadn’t touched it • but 
I will call on him at Rome, and think I shall be able to stir 
him up, and at the same time I think I shall ask M. Tarus, 
who is now at Rome, and whom I am told promised to allow 
you to do so, about making a watercourse through his prop- 
ert >\ muc h approved of your steward Nicephorius, and I 
asked him what orders you had given about that small build- 
mg at Laterium, about which you spoke to me. He told me 
m answer that he had himself contracted to do the work 
or sixteen sestertia (about £128), but that you had after- 
wards made many additions to the work, but nothing to the 
price, and that he had therefore given it up. I quite approve, 
by Hercules, of your making the additions you had deter- 
mined upon; although the villa as it stands seems to have the 
air of a philosopher, meant to rebuke the extravagance of 
other villas. Yet, after ali, that addition will be pleasing. I 
praised your landscape gardener: he has so covered every- 
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thing with ivy, both the foundation-wall of the villa and the 
spaces between the column.s of the walk, that, npon my word, 
those Greek statues seemed to be engaged in fancy garden- 
ing, and to be shewing off the ivy. Finally, nothing can be 
cooler or more mossy than the dressing-room of the bath. 
That is about ali I have to say about country matters. The 
gardener, indeed, as well as Philotimus and Cincius are press- 
ing on the ornamentation of your town house; but I also often 
look in upon it myself, as I can do without difficulty. Where- 
fore don’t be at all anxious about that. 

As to your always asking me about your son, of course I 
“ excuse you ”; but I must ask you to “ excuse ” me also, for 
I don’t allow that you love him more than I do. And oh 
that he had been with me these last few days at Arpinum, as 
he had himself set his heart on being, and as I had no less 
done! As to Pomponia, please write and say that, when I 
go out of town anywhere, she is to come with me and bring 
the boy. Pll do wonders with him, if I get him to myself 
when I am at leisure: for at Rome there is no time to breathe. 
You know I formerly promised to do so for nothing. What 
do you expect with such a reward as you promise me? I 
now come to your letters which I received in several packets 
when I was at Arpinum. For I received three from you in 
one day, and, indeed, as it seemed, despatched by you at the 
same time—one of considerable length, in which your first 
point was that my letter to you was dated earlier than that 
to Caesar. Oppius at times cannot help this: the reason is 
that, having settled to send letter-carriers, and having re¬ 
ceived a letter from me, he is hindered by something turn- 
ing up, and obliged to despatch them later than he had in-* 
tended; and I don’t take the trouble to have the day altered 
on a letter which I have once handed to him. You write 
about CaesaPs extreme affection for us. This affection you 
must on your part keep warm, and I for mine will endeavour 
to increase it by every means in my power. About Pompey, 
I am carefully acting, and shall continue to act, as you 
advise. That my permission to you to stay longer is a wel- 
come one, though I grieve at your absence and miss you 
exceedingly, I am yet partly glad. What you can be think- 
ing of in sending for such people as Hippodamus and some 
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others, I do not understand. There is not one of those fel- 
lows that won ? t expect a present from you equal to a sub- 
urban estate. However, there is no reason for your classing 
my friend Trebatius with them. I sent him to Caesar, and 
Caesar has done ali I expected. If he has not done quite 
what he expected himself, I am not bound to make it up to 
him, and I in like manner free and absolve you from ali 
claims on his part. Your remark, that you are a greater 
favourite with Caesar every day, is a source of undying sat- 
isfaction to me. As to Balbus, who, as you say, promotes 
that state of things, he is the apple of my eye. I am indeed 
glad that you and my friend Trebonius like each other. As 
to what you say about the military tribuneship, I, indeed, 
asked for it definitely for Curtius, and Caesar wrote back 
definitely to say that there was one at Curtius’s Service, and 
chided me for my modesty in making the request. If I 
have asked one for anyone else—as I told Oppius to write 
and teli Caesar—I shall not be at all annoyed by a refusal, 
since those who pester me for letters are annoyed at a re¬ 
fusal from me. I like Curtius, as I have told him, not only 
because you asked me to do so, but from the character you 
gave of him; for from your letter I have gathered the zeal 
he shewed for my restoration. As for the British expedi- 
tion, I conclude from your letter that we have no occasion 
either for fear or exultation. As to public affairs, about 
which you wish Tiro to write to you, I have written to you 
hitherto somewhat more carelessly than usual, because I 
knew that all events, small or great, were reported to Caesar. 
I have now answered your longest letter. 

Now hear what I have to say to your small one. The 
first point is about Clodius's letter to Caesar. In that matter 
I approve of Caesari policy, in not having given way to 
your request so far as to write a single word to that Fury. 
The next thing is about the speech of Calventius “ Marius.” 
I am surprised at your saying that you think I ought to an- 
swer it, particularly as, while no one is likely to read that 
speech, unless I write an answer to it, every schoolboy 
learns mine against him as an exercise. My books, all of 
which you are expecting, I have begun, but I cannot finish 
them for some days yet. The speeches for Scaurus and 
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Plancius which you clamour for I have finished. The poem 
to Caesar, which I had begun, I have cut short. I will write 
what you ask me for, since your poetic springs are running 
dry, as soon as I have time. 

Now for the third letter. It is very pleasant and welcome 
news to hear from you that Balbus is soon coming to Rome, 
and so well accompanied! and will stay with me continu- 
ously till the igth of May. As to your exhorting me in the 
same letter, as in many previous ones, to ambition and 
labour, I shall, of course, do as you say: but when am I to 
enjoy any real life? 

Your fourth letter reached me on the I3th of September, 
dated on the ioth of August from Britain, In it there was 
nothing new except about your Erigona , and if I get that 
from Oppius I will write and teli you what I think of it. I 
have no doubt I shall like it. Oh yes! I had almost for- 
gotten to remark as to the man who, you say in your letter, 
had written to Caesar about the applause given to Milo— 
I am not unwilling that Caesar should think that it was as 
warm as possible. And in point of fact it was so, and yet 
that applause, which is given to him, seems in a certain 
sense to be given to me. 

I have also received a very old letter, but which was late 
in coming into my hands, in which you remind me about the 
temple of Tellus and the colonnade of Catulus. Both of these 
matters are being actively carried out. At the temple of 
Tellus I have even got your statue placed. So, again, as to 
your reminder about a suburban villa and gardens, I was 
never very keen for one, and now my town house has ali the 
charm of such a pleasure-ground. On my arrival in Rome on 
the i8th of September I found the roof on your house fin- 
ished: the part over the sitting-rooms, which you did not 
wish to have many gables, now slopes gracefully towards 
the roof of the lower colonnade. Our boy, in my absence, 
did not cease working with his rhetoric master. You have no 
reason for being anxious about his education, for you know 
his ability, and I see his application. Everything else I take 
it upon myself to guarantee, with full consciousness that I 
am bound to make it good. 

As yet there are three parties prosecuting Gabinius; first ? 
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L. Lentulus, son of the flamen, who has entered a prosecution 
for lese majeste; secondly, Tib. Nero with good names at the 
back of his indictment; thirdly, C. Memmius the tribune in 
conjunction with L. Capito. He came to the walls of the 
city on the ipth of September, undignified and neglected to 
the last degree. But in the present state of the law courts 
I do not venture to be confident of anything. As Cato is 
unwell, he has not yet been formally indicted for extortion. 
Pompey is trying hard to persuade me to be reconciled to 
him, but as yet he has not yet succeeded at ali, nor, if I retain 
a shred of liberty, will he succeed. I am very anxious for a 
letter from you. You say that you have been told that I was 
a party to the coalition of the consular candidates—it is a lie. 
The compacts made in that coalition afterwards made public 
by Memmius, were of such a nature that no loyal man ought 
to have been a party to them; nor at the same time was it 
possible for me to be a party to a coalition from which 
Messalla was excluded, who is thoroughly satisfied with my 
conduct in every particular, as also, I think, is Memmius. To 
Domitius himself I have rendered many Services, which he 
desired and asked of me. I have put Scaurus under a 
heavy obligation by my defence of him. It is as yet very 
uncertain both when the elections will be and who will be 
consuis. 

Just as I was folding up this epistle letter-carriers arrived 
from you and Caesar (20th September) after a journey of 
twenty days. How anxious I was! How painfully I was 
affected by Caesar’s most kind letter! But the kinder it was, 
the more sorrow did his loss occasion me. But to turn to 
your letter. To begin with, I reiterate my approval of your 
staying on, especially as, according to your account, you have 
consulted Caesar on the subject. I wonder that Oppius has 
anything to do with Publius for I advised against it. Farther 
on in your letter you say that I am going to be made legatus 
to Pompey on the I3th of September: I have heard nothing 
about it, and I wrote to Caesar to teli him that neither Vibul¬ 
lius nor Oppius had delivered his message to Pompey about 
my remaining at horne. Why, I know not. However, it was 
I who restrained Oppius from doing so, because it was Vibul¬ 
lius who should take the leading part in that matter: for 
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with him Caesar had communicated personally, with Oppius 
only by letter. I indeed can have no “ second thoughts ” in 
matters connected with Caesar. He comes next after you and 
our children in my regard, and not much after. I think I act 
in this with deliberate judgment, for I have by this time good 
cause for it, yet warm personal feeling no doubt does influ- 
ence me also. 

Just as I had written these last words—which are by my 
own hand—your boy came in to dine with me, as Pomponia 
was dining out. He gave me your letter to read, which he 
had received shortly before—a truly Aristophanic mixture of 
jest and earnest, with which I was greatly charmed. He gave 
me also your second letter, in which you bid him cling to my 
side as a mentor. How delighted he was with those letters! 
And so was I. Nothing could be more attractive than that 
boy, nothing more affectionate to me!—This, to explain its 
being in another handwriting, I dictated to Tiro while at 
dinner. 

Your letter gratified Annalis very much, as shewing that 
you took an active interest in his concerns, and yet assisted 
him with exceedingly candid advice. Publius Servilius the 
elder, from a letter which he said he had received from 
Caesar, declares himself highly obliged to you for having 
spoken with the greatest kindness and earnestness of his 
devotion to Caesar. After my return to Rome from Arpinum 
I was told tbat Hippodamus had started to join you. . I 
cannot say that I was surprised at his having acted so dis- 
courteously as to start to join you without a letter from me: 
I only say that, that I was annoyed. For I had long re- 
solved, from an expression in your letter, that if I had any- 
thing I wished conveyed to you with more than usual care, I 
should give it to him: for, in truth, into a letter like this, 
which I send you in an ordinary way, I usually put nothing 
that, if it feli into certain hands, might be a source of an- 
noyance. I reserve myself for Minucius and Salvius and 
Labeo. Labeo will either be starting late or will stay here 
altogether. Hippodamus did not even ask me whether he 
could do anything for me. T. Penarius sends me a kmd 
letter about you: says that he is exceedingly charmed with 
your literary pursuits, conversation, and above ali by your 
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dinners. He was always a favourite of mine, and I see a 
good deal of his brother. Wherefore continue, as you have 
begun, to admit the young man to your intimacy. 

From the fact of this letter having been in hand during 
many days, owing to the delay of the letter-carriers, I have 
jotted down in it many various things at odd times, as, for 
instance, the following: Titus Anicius has mentioned to me 
more than once that he would not hesitate to buy a suburban 
property for you, if he found one. In these remarks of his I 
find two things surprising: first, that when you write to him 
about buying a suburban property, you not only don’t write 
to me to that effect, but write even in a contrary sense; and, 
secondly, that in writing to him you totally forget his letters 
which you shewed me at Tusculum, and as totally the rule 
of Epicharmus, “ Notice how he has treated another”: in 
fact, that you have quite forgotten, as I think, the lesson 
conveyed by the expression of his face, his conversation, and 
his spirit. But this is your concern. As to a suburban prop¬ 
erty, be sure to let me know your wishes, and at the same 
time take care that that fellow doesn’t get you into trouble. 
What else have I to say? Anything? Yes, there is this: 
Gabinius entered the city by night on the 27th of September, 
and to-day, at two oAlock, when he ought to have appeared 
on his trial for lese majeste, in accordance with the edict 
of C. Alfius, he was all but crushed to the earth by a great 
and unanimous demonstration of the popular hatred. Noth- 
ing could exceed his humiliatiiig position. However, Piso 
comes next to him. So I think of introducing a marvellous 
episode into my second book—Apollo declaring in the coun- 
cil of the gods what sort of retura that of the two com- 
manders was to be, one of whom had lost, and the other 
sold his arrny. From Britain I have a letter of CsesaFs 
dated the ist of September, which reached me on the 27th, 
satisfactory enough as far as the British expedition is con- 
cerned, in which, to prevent my wondering at not getting one 
from you, he telis me that you were not with him when he 
reached the coast. To that letter I made no reply, not even 
a formal congratulation, on account of his mourning. Many, 
many wishes, dear brother, for your health. 
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XV 

To P. Lentulus Spinther (in Cilicia) 

Rome (October) 

M. Cicero desires his warmest regards to P. Lentulus, 
imperator . Your letter was very gratifying to me,, from 
which I gathered that you fully appreciated my devotion to 
you: for why use the word kindness, when even the word 
« devotion ” itself, with all its solemn and holy associations, 
seems too weak to express my obligations to you? As for 
your saying that my Services to you are gratefully accepted, 
it is you who in your overflowing affection make things, 
which cannot be omitted without criminal negligence, appear 
deserving of even gratitude. However, my feelings towards 
you would have been much more fully known and con- 
spicuous, if, during all this time that we have been separated, 
we had been together, and together at Rome. For precisely 
in what you declare your intention of doing—what no one is 
more capable of doing, and what I confidently look forward 
to from you—that is to say, in speaking in the senate, and 
in every department of public Hfe and political activity, we 
should together have been in a very strong position (what 
my feelings and position are in regard to politics I will 
explain shortly, and will answer the questions you ask), and 
at any rate I should have found in you a supporter, at once 
most warmly attached and endowed with supreme wisdom, 
while in me you would have found an adviser, perhaps not 
the most unskilful in the world, and at least both faithful and 
devoted to your interests. However, for your own sake, of 
course, I rejoice, as I am bound to do, that you have been 
greeted with the title of imperator, and are holding your pro- 
vince and victorious army after a successful campaign. But 
certainly, if you had been here, you would have enjoyed to a 
fuller extent and more directly the benefit of the Services 
which I am bound to render you. Moreover, in taking 
vengeance on those whom you know in some cases to be your 
enemies, because you championed the cause of my recall, in 
others to be jealous of the splendid position and renown 
which that measure brought you, I should have done you 
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yeoman’s Service as your associate. However, that per- 
petual enemy of his own friends, who, in spite of having 
been honoured with the highest compliments on your part, 
has selected you of all people for the object of his impotent 
and enfeebled violence, has saved me the trouble by punish- 
ltig himself. For he has made attempts, the disclosure of 
which has left him without a shred, not only of political 
position, but even of freedom of action. And though I 
should have preferred that you should have gained your 
expenence in my case alone, rather than in your own also, 
yet m the midst of my regret I am glad that you have learnt 
,what the fidehty of mankind is worth, at no great cost to 
yourself, which I learnt at the price of excessive pain. And 
I thxnk that I have now an opportunity presented me, while 
answering the questions you have addressed to me, of also 
explaining my entire position and view. You say in your 
letter that you have been informed that I have become recon- 
ciled to Caesar and Appius, and you add that you have no 
fault to find with that. But you express a wish to know 
what induced me to defend and compliment Vatinius-. In 
order to make my explanation plainer I must go a little 
farther back in the statement of my policy and its grounds. 

Well, Lentulus! At first—after the success of your efforts 
for my recall—I looked upon myself as having been re- 
stored not alone to my friends, but to the Republic also; 
and seeing that I owed you an affection almost surpassing 
belief, and every kind of service, however great and rare, 
that could be bestowed on your person, I thought that to 
the Republic, which had much assisted you in restoring me, 

I at least was bound to entertain the feeling which I had' 
in old times shewed merely from the duty incumbent on 
all. citizens alike, and not as an obligation incurred by some 
special kindness to myself. That these were my sentiments 
I declared to the senate when you were consul, and you 
had yourself a full view of them in our conversations and 
discussions. Yet from the very first my feelings were hurt 
by many circumstances, when, on your mooting the question 
of the full restoration of my position, I detected the covert 
hatred of some and the equivocal attachment of others. 
For you received no support from either in regard to my 
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monuments, or the lllegal violence by which, in common 
with my brother, I had been driven from my house- nor 
by heaven, did they shew the goodwill which I had ex- 
pected in regard to those matters which, though necessary 
to me owing to the shipwreck of my fortune, were yet re- 
garded by me as least valuable—I mean as to indemnifying 
me for my losses by decree of the senate. And though I 
saw all this—for it was not difficult to see—yet their present 
«nductdid n0t affect me with so much bitterness as what 
they had done for me did with gratitude. And therefore 
though accordmg to your own assertion and testimony I was 
under very great obligation to Pompey, and' though I loved 
him not only for his kindness, but also from my own feelings, 
and, so to speak, from my unbroken admiration of him' 
nevertheless, without taking any account of his wishes, I 
abode by all my old opinions in politics. With Pompey 
sitting in court, upon his having entered the city to give 
evidence m favour of Sestius, and when the witness Vatinius 
had asserted that, moved by the good fortune and success 
of Caesar, I had begun to be his friend, I said that I pre- 
ferred the fortune of Bibulus, which he thought a humilia- 
bon, to the triumphs and victories of everybody else; and 
sai durmg the examination of the same witness, in an- 
other part of my speech, that the same men had' prevented 
Bibulus from leavmg his house as had forced me from mine • 
my whole cross-examination, indeed, was nothing but a 
denunciation of his tribuneship; and in it I spoke throughout 
with the greatest freedom and spirit about violence neglect 
of omens, grants of royal tities. Nor, indeed, in the support 
o this view is it only of late that I have spoken: I have 
done so consistently on several occasions in the senate. Nay 
even in the consulship of Marcellinus and Philippus, on 
the 5th of April the senate voted on my motion that' the 
question of the Campanian land should be referred to a full 
meeting of the senate on the 15* of May. Could I more 
decidedly invade the stronghold of his policy, or shew more 
ciearIy that I forgot my own present interests, and re- 
membered my former political career? On my delivery of 
this proposal a great impression was made on the minds 
not only of those who were bound to have been impressed. 
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but also of those of whom I had never expected it. For, 
after this decree had passed in accordance with my motion 
Pompey, without shewing the least sign of bemg offende 
with me, started for Sardinia and Africa, and in the course 
of that journey visited Caesar at Luca. There Caesar com- 
plained a great deal about my motion, for he had alr eady 
seen Crassus at Ravenna also, and had been irritated by 
him against me. It was well known that Pompey was much 
vexed at this, as I was told by others, but learnt most defi- 
nitely from my brother. For when Pompey met him m Sar¬ 
dinia, a few days after leaving Luca, he said: Jou are 
the very man I want to see; nothing could have happened 
more conveniently. Unless you speak very strong y to your 
brother Marcus, you will have to pay up what you guar- 
anteed 1 on his behalf.” I need not go on. He g™ mble< * * 
great deal: mentioned his own Service to me: recalled what 
he had again and again said to my brother himself about 
the “ acts ” of Caesar, and what my brother had undertaken 
in regard to me; and called my brother himself to witness 
that what he had done in regard to my recall he had done 
with the consent of Gesar: and asked him to commend to 
me the latter’s policy and claims, that I should not attack, 
even if I would not or could not support them. My brother 
having conveyed these remarks to me, and Pompey havmg, 
nevertheless, sent Vibullius to me with a message, beggmg 
me not to commit myself on the question of the Campaman 
land till his return, I reconsidered my position and beggea 
the state itself, as it were, to allow me, who had suffered 
and done so much for it, to fulfil the duty which gratitude 
to my benefactors and the pledge which my brother had 
given demanded, and to suffer one whom it had ever re- 
garded as an honest Citizen to shew himself an honest man 
Moreover, in regard to ali those motions and speeches of 
mine which appeared to be giving offence to Pompey, the 
remarks of a particular set of men, whose names you must 
surely guess, kept on being reported to me; who, while 
in public affairs they were really in sympathy with my policy, 
and had always been so, yet said that they were glad that 
Pompey was dissatisfied with me, and that Caesar would 
very greatly exasperated against me. This m itself was 
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vexatious to me: but much more so was the fact that they 
tised, before my very eyes, So to embrace, fondle, make much 
of, and kiss my enemy—mine do I say? rather the enemy 
of the laws, of the law courts, of peace, of his country, of 
all loyal men!—that they did not indeed rouse my bile, for 
I.have utterly lost all that, but imagined they did. In these 
circumstances, having, as far as is possible for human pru- 
dence, thoroughly examined my whole position, and having 
balanced the items- of the account, I arrived at a Anal resuit 
of all my reflexions, wHich, as well as I can, I will now 
briefly put before you. 

If I had seen the Republic in the hands of bad or prof¬ 
ligate citizens, as we know happened during the supremacy 
of Cinna, and on some other occasions, I should not under 
the pressure, I don ? t say of rewards, which are the last 
things to influence me, but even of danger, by which, after 
all, the bravest men are moved, have attached myself to their 
party, not even if their Services to me had been of the very 
highest kind. As it is, seeing that the leading statesman 
in the Republic was Pompey, a man who had gained this 
power and renown by the most eminent Services to the state 
and the most glorious achievements, and one of whose 
position I had been a supporter from my youth up, and in 
my. praetorship and consulship an active promoter also, and 
seeing that this same statesman had assisted me, in his own 
person by the weight of his influence and the expression of 
his opinion, and, in conjunction with you, by his counsels 
and zeal, and that he regarded my enemy as his own su¬ 
preme enemy in the state—I did not think that I need fear 
the reproach of inconsistency, if in some of my senatorial 
votes I somewhat changed my standpoint, and contributed 
my zeal to the promotion of the dignity of a most distin- 
guished man, and one to whom I am under the highest 
obligations. In this sentiment I had necessarily to include 
Caesar, as you see, for their policy and position were in- 
separably united. Here I was greatly influenced by two 
things—the old friendship which you know that I and my 
brother Quintus have had with Caesar, and his own kindness 
and liberality, of which we have recently had ciear and un- 
mistakable evidence both by his letters and his personal 
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attentions. I was also strongly affected by the Republic 
itself, which appeared to me to demand, especially consider- 
ing CsesaPs brilliant successes, that there should be no 
quarrel maintained with these men, and indeed to forbid 
it in the strongest manner possible. Moreover, while en- 
tertaining these feelings, I was' above all shaken by the 
pledge which Pompey had given for me to Caesar, and my 
brother to Pompey. Besides, I was forced to take into 
consideration the state maxim so divinely expressed by our 
master Plato—“ Such as are the chief men in a republic, 
such are ever wont to be the other citizens.” I called to 
mind that in my consulship, from the very ist of January, 
such a foundation was laid of encouragement for the senate, 
that no one ought to have been surprised that on the 5 th 
of December there was so much spirit and such commanding 
influence in that house. I also remember that when I be- 
came a private citizen up to the consulship of Caesar and 
Bibulus, when the opinions expressed by me had great 
weight in the senate, the feeling among all the loyalists was 
invariable. Afterwards, while you were holding the prov- 
ince of hither Spain with imperium and the Republic had no 
genuine consuis, but mere hucksters of provinces, mere 
slaves and agents of sedition, an accident threw my head 
as an apple of discord into the midst of contending factions 
and civil broils. And in that hour of danger, though a 
unanimity was displayed on the part of the senate that was 
surprising, on the part of all Italy surpassing belief, and of 
all the loyalists unparalleled, in standing forth in my defence, 
I will not say what happened—for the blame attaches to 
many, and is of various shades of turpitude—I will only 
say briefly that it was not the rank and file, but the leaders, 
that played me false. And in this matter, though some 
blame does attach to those who failed to defend me, no less 
attaches to those who abandoned me: and if those who were 
frightened deserve reproach, if there are such, stili more 
are those to be blamed who pretended to be frightened. At 
any rate, my policy is justly to be praised for refusing to 
allow my fellow citizens (preserved by me and ardently de- 
siring to preserve me) to be exposed while bereft of leaders 
to armed slaves, and for preferring that it should be made 
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like doctors, but, like trainers, my strength and complexion 
also l As it is, just as Apelles perfected the head and bust 
of his Venus with the most elaborate art, but left the rest of 
her body in the rough, so certain persons only took pains 
with my head, and left the rest of my body unfimshed and 
unworked. Yet in this matter I have falsified the expec- 
tation, not only of the jealous, but also of the downnght hos¬ 
tile who formerly conceived a wrong opmion from the case 
of Quintus Metellus, son of Lucius—the most energetic and 
gallant man in the world, and in my opmion of surpassmg 
courage and firmness-who, people say, was much cast down 
and dispirited after his retura from exile. Now, in the nrs 
place, we are asked to believe that a man who accepted exile 
with entire willingness and remarkable cheerfulness, and 
never took any pains at ali to get recalled, was crushed m 
spirit about an affair in which he had shewn more firmness 
and constancy than anyone else, even than the pre-eminen 
M. Scaurus himself! But, again, the account they had re- 
ceived, or rather the conjectures they were mdulgmg m 
about him, they now transferred to me, unagimng that I 
should be more than usually broken in spirit: whereas, i 
fact, the Republic was inspiring me with even greate 
courage than I had ever had before, by making it plaxn that 
I was the one Citizen it could not do without; and by 
fact that while a bili proposed by only one tribune had re¬ 
called Metellus, the whole state had joined as one man 
recalling me-the senate leading the way, thewholeofitaly 
following after, eight of the tribunes pubhshing the bili, a 
consul putting the question at the centuriate assembly ali 
orders and individuals pressing it on, m fac , wi 
forces at its command. Nor is it the case that I a 
made any pretension, or am making any at this day wh ch 
can justly offend anyone, even the most nialevole t my 
only effort is that I may not fail either my friends or those 
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men. So much for Vatinius. Now about Crassus. I tliought 
I had done much to secure his gratitude in having, for the 
sake of the general harmony, wiped out by a kind of volun- 
tary act of oblivion all his very serious injuries, when he 
suddenly undertook the defence of Gabinius, whom only a 
few days before he had attacked with the greatest bitterness. 
Nevertheless, I should have borne that, if he had done so 
without casting any offensive reflexions on me. But on 
his attacking me, though I was only arguing and not in- 
veighing against him, I fired up not only, I think, with the 
passion of the momeut—for that perhaps would not have 
been so hot—but the smothered wrath at his many wrongs 
to me, of which I thought I had wholly got rid, having, 
unconsciously to myself, lingered in my soul, it suddenly 
shewed itself in full force. And it was at this precise time 
that certain persons (the same whom I frequently indicate 
by a sign or hint), while declaring that they had much en- 
joyed my outspoken style, and had never before fully realized 
that I was restored to the Republic in all my old character, 
and when my conduct of that controversy had gained me 
much credit outside the house also, began saying that they 
were glad both' that he was now my enemy, and that those 
who were involved with him would never be my friends. So 
t when their ill-natured remarks were reported to me by men 
of most respectable character, and when Pompey pressed 
me as he had never done before to be reconciled to Crassus, 
and Caesar wrote to say that he was exceedingly grieved at 
that quarrel, I took into consideration not only my circum- 
stances, but my natural inclinationi and Crassus*, that our 
reconciliation might, as it were, be attested to the Roman 
people, started for his province, it might almost be said, from 
my hearth. For he himself named a day and dined with me 
in the suburban villa of my son-in-law Crassipes. On this 
account, as you say that you have been told, I supported his 
cause in the senate, which I had undertaken on Pompey’s 
strong recommendation, as I was bound in honour to do. 

I have now told you with what motives I have sup¬ 
ported each measure and cause, and what my position is 
in politics as far as I take any part in them: and I would 
wish you to make sure of this—that I should have enter- 
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tained the same sentiments, if I had been stili perfectly 
uncommitted and free to choose. For I should not have 
thought it rigbt to fight against such overwhelming power, 
nor to destroy the supremacy of the most distinguished citi- 
zens, even if it had been possible; nor, again, should I have 
thought myself bound to abide by the sanie view, when cir- 
cumstances were changed and the feelings of the loyalists 
altered, but rather to bow to circumstances. For the per- 
sistence in the same view has never been regarded as a merit 
in men eminent for their guidance of the helm of state; 
but as in steering a ship one secret of the art is to run before 
the storm, even if you cannot make the harbour; yet, when 
you can do so by tacking about, it is folly to keep to the 
course you have begun rather than by changing it to arrive 
ali the same at the destination you desire: so while we ali 
ought in the administration of the state to keep always in 
view the object I have very frequently mentioned, peace 
combined with dignity, we are not bound always to use the 
same language, but to fix our eyes on the same object. 
Wherefore, as I laid down a litti e while ago, if I had had 
as free a hand as possible in everything, I should yet have 
been no other than I now ani in politics. When, moreover f 
I am at once induced to adopt these sentiments by the kind- 
ness of certain per sons, and driven to do so by the injuries 
of others, I am quite content to think and speak about public 
affairs as I conceive best conduces to the interests both of 
myself and of the Republic. Moreover, I make this declara- 
tion the more openly and frequently, both because my 
brother Quintus is CsesaFs legate, and because no word of 
mine, however trivial, to say nothing of any act, in support 
of Cassar has ever transpired, which he has not received with 
such marked gratitude, as to make me look upon myself as 
closely bound to him. Accordingly, I have the advantage 
of his popularity, which you know to be very great, and his 
material resources, which you know to be immense, as 
though they were my own. Nor do I think that I could in 
any other way have frustrated the plots of unprincipled 
persons against me, unless I had now combined with those 
protections, which I have always possessed, the goodwill also 
of the men in power. I should, to the best of my belief, 
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bave followed this same line of policy even if I had had you 
here. For I well know the reasonableness and soberness of 
your judgment: I know your mind, while warmly attached 
to me, to be without a tinge of malevolence to others, but on 
the contrary as open and candid as it is great and lofty. I 
have seen certain persons conduct themselves towards you as 
you might have seen the same persons conduct themselves 
towards me. The same things that have annoyed me would 
certainly have annoyed you. But whenever I shall have the 
enjoyment of your presence, you will be the wise critae of 
ali my pians: you who took thought for my safety will also 
do so for my dignity. Me, indeed, you will have as the 
partner and associate in all your actions, sentiments, wishes 
—in fact, in everything; nor shall I ever in all my life have 
any purpose so steadfastly before me, as that you should 
rejoice more and more warmly every day that you did me 
such eminent Service. 

As to your request that I would send you any books I 
have written since your departure, there are some speeches, 
which I will give Menocritus, not so very many, so don’t be 
afraid! I have also written—for I am now rather withdraw- 
ing from oratory and returning to the gentler Muses, which 
now give me greater delight than any others, as they have 
done since my earliest youth—well, then, I have written in 
the Aristotelian style, at least that was my aim, three 
books in the form of a discussion in dialogue “On the 
Orator,” which, I think, well be of some service to your 
Lentulus. For they differ a good deal from the current 
maxims, and embrace a discussion on the whole oratorical 
theory of the ancients, both that of Aristotle and Isocrates. 
I have also written in verse three books “On. my own 
Times,” which I should have sent you some time ago, if I 
had thought they ought to be published for they are wit- 
nesses, and will be eternal witnesses, of your Services to 
me and of my affection—but I refrained because I was 
afraid, not of those who might think themselves attacked, 
for I have been very sparing and gentle in that respect, but 
of my benefactors, of whom it were an endless task to 
mention the whole list. Nevertheless, the books, such as 
they are, if I find anyone to whom I can safely commit 
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them, I will take care to have conveyed to you: and as far 
as that part of my life and conduct is concerned, I submit 
it entirely to your judgment. All that I shall succeed in 
accomplishing in literature or in learning—my old favourite 
relaxations—I shall with the utmost cheerfulness place be- 
fore the bar of your criticism, for you have always had a 
fondness for such things. As to what you say in your letter 
about your domestic affairs, and all you charge me to do, I 
am so attentive to them that I don’t like being reminded, 
can scarcely bear, indeed, to be asked without a yery pain- 
ful feeling. As to your saying, in regard to Quintus’s busi- 
ness, that you could not do anything last summer, because 
you were prevented by illness from Crossing to> Cilicia, buf 
that you will now do everything in your power to settle it, 
I may teli you that the fact of the matter is that, if he can 
annex this property,my brother thinks that he will owe to 
you the consolidation of this ancestral estate. I should like 
you to write about all your affairs, and about the studies and 
training of your son Lentulus (whom I regard as mine also) 
as confidentially and as frequently as possible, and to believe 
that there never has been anyone either dearer or more con- 
genial to another than you are to me, and that I will not only 
make you feel that to be the case, but will make all the 
world and posterity itself to the latest generation aware of it. 

Appius used some time back to repeat in conversation, 
dnd afterwards said openly, even in the senate, that if he 
were allowed to carry a law in the comitia curiata , he would 
draw lots with his colleague for their provinces; but if no 
curiatian law were passed, he would make an arrangement 
with his colleague and succeed you: that a curiatian law was 
a proper thing for a consul, but was not a necessity: that 
since he was in possession of a province by a decree of the 
senate, he should have imperium in virtue of the Cornelian 
law until such time as he entered the city. I don’t know 
what your several connexions write to you on the subject: 

I understand that opinion varies. There are some who 
think that you can legally refuse to quit your province, be- 
caitse your successor is named without a curiatian law: 
some also hold that, even if you do quit it, you may leave 
some one behind you to conduct its government. For myself. 
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I do not feel so certain about the point of law—although 
there is not much doubt even about that—as I do of this, 
that it is for your greatest honour, dignity, and independ- 
ence, which I know you always value above everything, to 
hand over your province to a successor without any delay, 
especially as you cannot thwart his greediness without 
rousing suspicion of your own. I regard my duty as two- 
fold—to let you know what I think, and to defend what you 
have done. 

P.S.—I had written the above when I received your letter 
about the publicani, to whom I could not but admire the 
justice of your conduct. I could have wished that you had 
been able by some lucky chance to avoid running counter 
to the interests and wis-hes of that order, whose honour you 
have always promoted. For my part, I shall not cease to 
defend your decrees: but you know the ways of that class 
of men; you are aware how bitterly hostile they were to 
the famous Q. Scsevola himself. However, I advise you 
to reconcile that order to yourself, or at least soften its 
feelings, if you can by any means do so. Though difficult, I 
think it is, nevertheless, not beyond the reach of your 
sagacity. 


XVI 

To C. Trebatius Testa (in Gaul) 

Rome (November) 

In the “Trojan Horse,” just at the end, you remember the 
words, “Too late they learn wisdom.” You, however, old 
man, were wise in time. Those first snappy letters of yours 

were foolish enough, and then-! I don’t at all blame you 

for not being over-curious in regard to Britain. For the 
present, however, you seem to be in winter quarters some- 
what short of warm clothing, and therefore not caring to 
stir out: 

“Not here and there, but everywhere, 

Be wise and ware: 

No sharper Steel can warrior bear.” 

If I had been by way of dining out, I would not have 
failed your friend Cn. Octavius; to whom, however, I did 
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remark upon his repeated invitations, “Pray, who are you?” 
But, by Hercules, joking apart, he is a pretty fellow: I 
could have wished you had taken him with you! Let me 
know for certain what you are doing and whether you in- 
tcnd coming to Italy at ali this winter. Balbus has assured 
me that you will be rich. Whether he speaks after the 
simple Roman fashion, meaning that you will be well sup- 
plied with money, or according to the Stoic dictum, that “all 
are rich who can enjoy the sky and the earth,” I shall know 
hereafter. Those who come from your part accuse you of 
pride, because they say you wonT answer men who put 
questions to you. However, there is one thing that will 
please you: they all agree in saying that there is* no better 
lawyer than you at Samarobriva! 


XVII 

To Atticus (at Rome) 

Minturnae, May 

Yes, I saw well enough what your feelings were as I 
parted from you; what mine were I am my own witness. 
This makes it all the more incumbent on you to prevcnt an 
additional decree being passed, so that this mutual regret 
of ours may not last more than a year. As to Annius Satur¬ 
ninus, your measures are excellent. As to the guarantee, 
pray, during your stay at Rome, give it yourself. You 
will find several guarantees on purchase, such as those of the 
estates of Memmius, or rather of Attilius. As to Oppius, 
that is exactly what I wished, and especially your having en- 
gaged to pay him the 800 sestertia (about £6,400), which I 
am determined shall be paid in any case, even if I have to 
borrow to do so, rather than wait for the last day of getting 
in my own debts. 

I now come to that last line of your letter written cross- 
ways, in which you give me a word of caution about your 
sister. The facts of the matter are these. O11 arriving at 
my place at Arpinum, my brother came to see me, and our 
first subject of conversation was yourself, and we discussed 
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it at great length. After this I brought the conversation 
round to what you and I had discussed at Tusculum, on the 
subject of your sister. I never saw anything so gentle 
and placable as my brother was on that occasion in regard to 
your sister: so much so, indeed, that if there had been any 
cause of quarrel on the score of expense, it was not apparent. 
So much for that day. Next day we started from Arpinum. 
A country festival caused Quintus to stop at Arcanum; I 
stopped at Aquinum; but we lunched at Arcanum. You 
know his property there. When we got there Quintus said, 
in the kindest manner, “ Pomponia, do you ask the ladies in, 
I will invite the men.” Nothing, as I thought, could be 
more courteous, and that, too, not only in the actual words, 
but also in his intention and the expression of face. But 
she, in the hearing of us all, exclaimed, “ I am only a stranger 
here! ” The origin of that was, as I think, the fact that 
Statius had preceded us to look after the luncheon. There- 
upon Quintus said to me, “ There, that’s what I have to put 
up with every day!” You will say, “Well, what does that 
amount to ? ” A great deal, and, indeed, she had irritated 
even me: her answer had been given with such unnecessary 
acrimony, both of word and look. I concealed my annoyance. 
We all took our places at table except her. However, 
Quintus sent her dishes from the table, which she declined. 
In short, I thought I never saw anything better tempered 
than my brother, or crosser than your sister: and there were 
many particulars which I omit that raised my bile more 
than did that of Quintus himself. I then went on to Aquinum; 
Quintus stopped at Arcanum, and joined me early the next 
day at Aquinum. He told me that she had refused to sleep 
with him, and when on the point of leaving she behaved just 
as I had seen her. Need I say more? You may teli her 
herself that in my judgment she shewed a marked want of 
kindness on that day. I have told you this story at greater 
length, perhaps, than was necessary, to convince you that 
you, too, have something to do in the way of giving her in- 
struction and advice. 

There only remains for me to beg you to complete all my 
commissions before leaving town; to give Pomptinus a push, 
and make him start; to let me know as soon as you have 
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left town, and to believe that, by heaven, there is nothing 
I love and find more pleasure in than yourself. I said a 
most affectionate good-bye to tbat best of men, A. Torquatus, 
at Minturnae, to whom I wish you would remark, in the 
course of conversation, that I have mentioned him in my 
letter. 


XVIII 

To M. Porcius Cato (at Rome) 

Cilicia (January) 

Your own immense prestige and my unvarying belief 
in your consummate virtue have convinced me of the great 
importance it is to me that you should be acquainted with 
what I have accomplished, and that you should not be igno¬ 
rant of the equity and disinterestedness with which I pro- 
tected our allies and governed my province. For if you knew 
these facts, I thought I should with greater ease secure your 
approval of my wishes. 

Having entered my province on the last day of July, and 
seeing that the time of year made it necessary for me to 
make ali haste to the army, I spent but two days at Laodicea, 
four at Apamea, three at Synnada, and the same at Philo¬ 
melium. Having held largely attended assizes in these towns, 
I freed a great number of cities from very vexatious tributes, 
excessive interest, and fraudulent debt. Again, the army 
having before my arrival been broken up by something^ like 
a mutiny, and five cohorts—without a legate or a military 
tribune, and, in fact, actually without a single centurion 
having taken up its quarters at Philomelium, while the rest 
of the army was in Lycaonia, I ordered my legate M. Anneius 
to bring those five cohorts to join the main army; and, hav¬ 
ing thus got the whole army together into one place, ^ to 
pitch a camp at Iconium in Lycaonia. This order having 
been energetically executed by him, I arrived at the catnp 
myself on the 2^th of August, having meanwhile, in accord- 
ance with the decree of the senate, collected in the interven- 
ing days a strong body of reserve men, a very adequate force 
of cavalry, and a contingent of volunteers from the free 
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peoples and allied sovereigns. While this was going on 
and^ when, after reviewing the army, I had on the 28th of 
August begun rny march to Cilicia, some legates sent to me 
by the sovereign of Commagene announced with every sign 
of panic, yet not without some foundation, that the Parthians 
had entered Syria. On hearing this I was rendered jery 
anxious both for Syria and my own province, and, m fact 
for ali the rest of Asia. Accordingly, I made up my mxnd 
that I must lead the army through the district of Cappadocia, 
which adjoins Cilicia. For if I had gone straight down mto . 
Cilicia, I could easily indeed have held Cilicia ltself, owing 
to the natural strength of Mount Amanus-for there are 
only two defiles opening mto Cilicia from Syria, botli of which 
are capable of being closed by insignificant gamsons owing 
to their narrowness, nor can anythmg be imagined better 
fortified than is Cilicia on the Syrian side—but I was dis- 
turbed for Cappadocia, which is quite open on the Syrian 
side, and is surrounded by kings, who, even if they are our 
friends in secret, nevertheless do not venture to be openly 
hostile to the Parthians. Accordingly, I pitched my camp 
in the extreme south of Cappadocia at the town of Cybistra, 
not far from Mount Taurus, with the object at once of 
covering Cilicia, and of thwarting the designs of the neigh- 
bouring tribes by holding Cappadocia. Meanwhile, m the 
midst of this serious commotion and anxious expectation 
of a very formidable war king Deiotarus, who has with good 
reason been always highly honoured in your judgment and 
my own, as well as that of the senate—a man distmguished 
for his goodwill and loyalty to the Roman people, as well as 
for his eminent courage and wisdom—sent legates to teli 
me that he was on his way to my camp in full force. Much 
affected by his zeal and kindness, I sent him a letter ot 
thanks, and urged him to hasten. However, being detamed 
at Cybistra five days while maturing my plan of campaign, 
I rescued king Ariobarzanes, whose safety had been m- 
trusted to me by the senate on your motion, from a plot 
that to his surprise, had been formed against him: and I 
not only saved his life, but I took pains also to secure that 
his royal authority should be respected. Metras and Ath¬ 
enaeus (the latter strongly commended to me by yourself). 
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who had been exiled owing to the persistent enmity of queen 
Athenais, I restored to a position of the highest influence 
and favour with the king. Then, as there was danger of 
serious hostilities arising m Cappadocia in case the priest, 
self whh S 1 S r likeJy that he would do, defended him^ 

with hnr„ , S 7 f r If WaS 3 y ° lmS man - wel1 furnished 
fTe! roH n iv d °°u and m0ney ’ and re! y in g on those ali who 

shonld 1 P 'S i a T ° f any SOrt ~ I contrived that he 
should kave the kingdom: and that the king, without civil 

war or an appeal to arms, with the full authoritv of the 
court thoroughly secured, should hold the kingdom with 
proper dignity. s 

eerfTn,^ 6 ’ 1 wa * infor " led by despatches and messen- 
gers from many sides, that the Parthians and Arabs 
had approached the town 0 f Antioch in great force 

fnto Cillet a ^i b ,? dy ° f thdr horsemen > which had crossed 

mv cSIlr ’ h^i? 6611 CUt - t0 pieC6S by some squadrons of 
my cayalry and the pnetonan cohort then on garrison duty 

at Epiphanea. Wherefore, seeing that the forces of the 
arthians had turned their backs upon Cappadocia, and were 
not far from the frontiers of Cilicia, I led my army to 
Amanus with the longest forced marches I cguR. Arrived 

tSr^K e f rnt that th ! 6nemy had retired from Antioch, and 
that Bibulus was at Antioch. I thereupon informed Deio- 

bnr1v S ’nf h n WaS hu . rrym ^ to J° in me with a large and strong 

multer tb and fo0t ’ and with aI1 the forces he could 
uster, that I saw no reason for his leaving his own do- 

r ,/T nS ’ and tha ‘ m case of any new event, I would irnme- 
• y ® and send t0 bim. And as my intention in 
commg had been to relieve both provinces, should occasion 
arise, so now I proceeded to do what I had ali along made 

i Lelv T I" 5 g / eatly t0 the interest of both Provinces, 
natnely, to reduce Amanus, and to remove from that rnoun- 

tam an eternal enemy. So I made a feint of retiring from 
the mountain and making for other parts of Cilicia: and 
havmg gone a day’s march from Amanus and pitehed a 
camp, on the I2th of October, towards evening, at Epiphanea, 
with m y army in light marching order I effected such a 
. ght . march) that b y da ™ on the I3th I was already ascend- 
mg Amanus. Having formed the cohorts and auxiliaries 
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into several columns of attack—I and my legate Quintus 
(my brother) commanding one, my legate C. Pomptinus 
another, and my legates M. Anneius and L. Tullius the rest 
—we surprised most of the inhabitants, who, being cut off 
from all retreat, were killed or taken prisoners. But Erana, 
which was more like a town than a village, and was 1 the 
capital of Amanus, as also Sepyra and Commoris, which 
offered a determined and protracted resistance from before 
daybreak till four in the afternoon—Pomptinus being in 
command in that part of Amanus—we took, after killing a 
great number of the enemy, and stormed and set fire to 
several fortresses. After these operations we lay encamped 
for four days on the spurs of Amanus, near the Arce 
Alexandri , and all that time we devoted to the destruction 
of the remaining inhabitants of Amanus, and devastating 
their lands on that side of the mountain which belongs to my 
province. Having accomplislied tliis, I led the army away 
to Pindenissus, a town of the Eleutherocilices. And since 
this town was situated on a very lofty and strongly fortified 
spot, and was inhabited by men who have never submitted 
even to the kings, and since they were offering harbourage 
to deserters, and were eagerly expecting the arrival of the 
Parthians, I thought it of importance to the prestige of the 
empire to suppress their audacity, in order that there 
might be less difficulty in breaking the spirits of all such as 
were anywhere disaffected to our rule. I encircled them 
with a stockade and trench: I beleagured them with six 
forts and huge camps: I assaulted them by the aid of earth- 
works, pent-houses, and towers: and having employed nu- 
merous catapults and bowmen, with great personal labour, 
and without troubling the allies or costing them anything, 
I reduced them to such extremities that, after every region 
of their town had been battered down or fired, they sur- 
rendered to me on the fifty-seventh day. Their next neigh- 
bours were the people of Tebra, no less predatory and 
audacious: from them after the capture of Pindenissus I 
received hostages. I then dismissed the army to winter 
quarters; and I put my brother in command, with orders to 
station the men in villages that had either been captured or 
were disaffected. 
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Well now, I would have you feel convinced that, should 
a motion bc brought before the senate on these matters, I 
shall consider that the highest possible compliment has been 
paid me, if you give your vote in favour of a mark of 
honour being bestowed upon me. And as to this, though I 
am aware that in such matters» men of the most respectable 
character are accustomed to ask and to be asked, yet I think 
m your case that it is rather a reminder than a request which 
is called for from me. For it is you who have on very many 
occasions complimented me in votes which you delivered, 
who have prais-ed me to the skies in conversation, in pan- 
egyric, in the most laudatory speeches in senate and public 
meeting: you are the man to whose words I ever attached 
such weight as to hold myself in possession of my utmost 
ambition, if your lips joined the chorus of my praise. It 
was you finally, as I recollect, who said, when voting against 
a supplicatio in honour of a certain illustrious and noble 
person, that you would have voted for it, if the motion had 
related to what he had done in the city as consul. It was 
you, too, who voted for granting me a supplicatio , though 
only a civilian, not as had been done in many instances, 
“for good Services to the state,” but, as I remember, “for 
having saved the state.” I pass over your having shared the 
hatred I excited, the dangers I ran, all the storms> that I 
have encountered, and your having been entirely ready to 
have shared them much more fully if I had allowed it; and 
finally your having regarded my enemy as your own; of 
whose death even—thus shewing me clearly how much you 
valued me—you manifested your approval by supporting the 
cause of Milo in the senate. On the other hand, I have 
borne a testimony to you, which I do not regard as consti- 
tuting any claim on your gratitude, but as a frank ex- 
pression of genuine opinion: for I did not confine myself to 
a silent admiration of your eminent virtues—who does not 
admire them? But in all forms of speech, whether in the 
senate or at the bar; in all kinds of writing, Greek or Latin; 
in fine, in all the various branches of my literary activity, 

I proclaimed your superiority not only to contemporaries, 
but also to those of whom we have heard in history. 

You will ask, perhaps, why I place such value on this or 
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that . modicum of congratulation or compliment from the 
senate. I will be frank with you, as our common tastes and 
mutual good Services, our close friendship, nay, the intimacy 
of our fathers demand. If there ever was anyone by natural 
inclination, and stili more, I think, by reason and reflexion, 
averse from the empty praise and comments of the vulgar, I 
am certainly the man. Witness my consulship, in which, as 
in the rest of my life, I confess that I eagerly pursued the 
objects capable of producing true glory: mere glory for its 
own sake I never thought a subject for ambition. Accord- 
mgly, I not only passed over a province after the votes for 
its outfit had been taken, but also with it an almost certain 
hope of a triumph; and finally the priesthood, though, as 
I think you will agree with me, I could have obtained it 
without much difficulty, I did not try to get. Yet after my 
unjust disgrace—always stigmatized' by you as a disaster to 
the Republic, and rather an honour than a disaster to myself 
I. was anxious that some very signal marks of the appro- 
bation of the senate and Roman people s-hould be put on 
record. Accordingly, in the first place, I did subsequently 
wish for the augurship, about which I had not troubled my¬ 
self before; and the compliment usually paid by the senate 
in the case of success in war, though passed over by me in 
old times, I now think an object to be desired. That you 
should approve and support this wish of mine, in which you 
may trace a strong desire to heal the wounds inflicted upon 
me by my disgrace, though I a little while ago declared that 
I would not ask it, I now do earnestly ask of you: but only 
on condition that you shall not think my humble Services 
paltry and insignificant, but of such a nature and 1 im- 
portance, that many for far less signal successes have ob¬ 
tained the highest honours from the senate. I have, too, I 
think, noticed this—for you know how attentively I ever 
Usten to you—that in granting or withholding honours you 
are accustomed to look not so much to the particular achieve- 
ments as to the character, the principies and conduct of 
commanders. Well, if you apply this test to my case, you 
will find that, with a weak army, my strongest support against 
the threat of a very formidable war has been my equity and 
purity of conduct. With these as my aids I accomplished 
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what I never could have accomplished by any amount of 
legions: among the allies I have created the warmest devo- 
tion in place of the most extreme alienation; the most com¬ 
plete loyalty in place of the most dangerous disaffection; 
and their spirits fluttered by the prospect of change I have 
brought back to feelings of affection for the old rule. 

But I have said too much of myself, especially to you, in 
whom singly the grievances of all our allies alike find a 
listener. You will learn the truth frotn those who think 
themselves restored to life by my administration. And while 
all with nearly one consent will praise me in your hearing as 
I most desire to be praised, so will your two chief client 
States—the island of Cyprus and the kingdom of Cappadocia 
—have something to say to you about me also. So, too,. I 
think, will Deiotarus, who is attached to you with special 
warmth. Now, if these things are above the common run, 
and if in all ages it has been rarer to find men capable of 
conquering their own desires than capable of conquering an 
enemy’s army, it is quite in harmony with your principies, 
when you find these rarer and more difficult virtues com- 
bined with success in war, to regard that success itself as 
more complete and glorious. 

I have only one last resource—philosophy: and to rnake 
her plead for me, as though I doubted the efficacy of a mere 
request: philosophy, the best friend I have ever had m all 
my life, the greatest gift which has been bestowed by the 
o-ods upon mankind. Yes! this common sympathy in tastes 
and studies—our inseparable devotion and attachment to 
which from boyhood have caused us to become almost umque 
examples of men bringing that true and ancient philosophy 
(which some regard as only the employment of leisure and 
idleness) down to the forum, the council chamber, and the 
very camp itself—pleads the cause of my glory with you: 
and I do not think a Cato can, with a good conscience, say 
her nay. Wherefore I would have you convince yourself 
that, if 'my despatch is made the ground of paying me this 
compliment with your concurrence, I shall consider that 
the dearest wish of my heart has been fulfilled owing at 
once to your influence and to your friendship. 
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XIX 

To Atticus (in Epirus) 

Laodicea, 22 February 

I received your letter on the fifth day before the Torminalia 
(i9th of February) at Laodicea. I was delighted to read it, 
for it teemed with affection, kindness, and an active and 
obliging temper. I will, therefore, answer it sentence by 
sentence—for such is your request—and I will not intro- 
duce an arrangement of my own, but will follow your order. 

You say that the last letter you had of mine was from 
Cybistra, dated 21 st September, and you want to know which 
of yours I have received. Nearly all you mention, except 
the one that you say that you delivered to Lentulus’s mes- 
sengers at Equotuticus and Brundisium. Wherefore your 
industry has not been thrown away, as you fear, but has 
been exceedingly well laid out, if, that is to say, your object 
was to give me pleasure. For I have never been more de¬ 
lighted with anything. I am exceedingly glad that you ap- 
prove of my self-restraint in the case of Appius, and of my 
independence even in the case of Brutus: and I had thought 
that it might be somewhat otherwise. For Appius, in the 
course of his journey, had sent me two or three rather 
querulous letters, because I rescinded some of his decisions. 
It is exactly as if a doctor, upon a patient having been placed 
under another doctor, should choose to be angry with the 
latter if he changed some of his prescriptions. Thus Appius, 
having treated the province on the system of depletion, bleed- 
ing, and removing everything he could, and having handed 
it over to me in the last state of exhaustion, he cannot bear 
seeing it treated by me on the nutritive system. Yet he is 
sometimes angry with me, at other times thanks me; for 
nothing I ever do is accompanied with any reflexion upon 
him. It is only the dissimilarity of my system that annoys 
him. For what could be a more striking difference—under 
his rule a province drained by charges for maintenance and 
by losses, under mine, not a penny exacted either from 
private persons or public bodies ? Why speak of his prafecti, 
staff, and legates? Or even of acts of plunder, licentiousness, 
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and insuit? While as things actually are, no private house, 
by Hercules, is governed with so much system, or on such 
striet principies, nor is so well disciplined, as is my whole 
province. Some of Appius’s friends put a ridiculous con- 
struction on this, holding that I wish for a good reputation 
to set ofle his bad one, and act rightly, not for the sake of 
my own credit, but in order to cast reflexion upon him. But 
if Appius, as Brutus’s letter forwarded by you indicated, ex- 
presses gratitude to me, I am satisfied. Nevertheless, this 
very day on which I write this, before dawn, I am thinking 
of rescinding many of his inequitable appointments and 
decisions. 

I now come to Brutus, whose friendship I embraced with 
all possible earnestness on your advice. I had even begun 
to feel genuine affection for him—but here I pull myself up 
short, lest I should offend you: for don’t imagine that there 
is anything I wish more than to fulfil his commissions, or 
that there is anything about which I have taken more 
trouble. Now he gave me a volume of commissions, and 
you had already spoken with me about the same matters. 
I have pushed them on with the greatest energy. To begin 
with, I put such pressure on Ariobarzanes, that he paid him 
the talents which he promised me. As long as the king 
was with me, the business was in excellent train: later on 
he begun to be pressed by countless agents of Pompey. 
Now Pompey has by himself more influence than all the 
rest put together for many reasons, and especially because 
there is an idea that he is coming to undertake the Parthian 
war. However, even he has to put up with the following 
scale of payment: on every thirtieth day thirty-three Attic 
talents (£7,920), and that raised by special taxes: nor is it 
sufficient for the monthly interest. But our friend Gnaeus 
is an easy creditor: he stands out of his capital, is content 
with the interest, and even that not in full. The king neither 
pays anyone else, nor is capable of doing so: for he has no 
treasury, no regular income. He levies taxes after the 
method of Appius. They scarcely produce enough to satisfy 
Pompey’s interest. The king has two or three very rich 
friends, but they stick to their own as energetically as you 
or I. For my part, nevertheless, I do not cease sending 
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jetters asking, urging, chiding the king. Deiotarus also has 
informed me that he has sent emissaries to him on £>rutus’s 
business: that they have brought him back word that he 
has not got the money. And, by Hercules, I believe it is 
the case; nothing can be stripped cleaner than his kingdom, 
or be more needy than the king. Accordingly, I am think- 
ing either of renouncing my guardianship, or, as Scaevola did 
on behalf of Glabrio, of stopping payment altogether—prin- 
cipal and interest alike. However, I have conferred the 
prefectures which I promised Brutus through you on M. 
Scaptius, and L. Gavius, who were acting as Brutus’s agents 
in the kingdom: for they were not carrying on business in 
my own province. You will remember that I made that 
condition, that he might have as many prefectures as he 
pleased, so long as it was not for a rnan in business. Ac- 
cordingly, I have given him two others besides: but the 7 
men for whom he asked them had left the province. Now 
for the case of the Salaminians, which I see came upon you 
also as a novelty, as it did upon me. For Brutus never told 
me that the money was his own. Nay, I have his own docu- 
ment containing the words, “ The Salaminians owe my friends 
M. Scaptius and P. Matinius a sum of money.” He recom- 
mends them to me: he even adds, as though by way of a 
spur to me, that he has gone surety for them to a large 
amount. I had succeeded in arranging that they should 
pay with interest for six years at the rate of twelve per 
cent, and added yearly to the capital sum. But Scaptius 
demanded forty-eight per cent. I was afraid, if he got that, 
you yourself would cease to have any affection for me. For 
I should have receded from my own edict, and should have 
utterly ruined a state which was under the protection not 
only of Cato, but also of Brutus himself, and had been the 
recipient of favours from myself. When lo and behold! at 
this very juncture Scaptius comes down upon me with a 
letter from Brutus, stating that his own property is being 
imperilled a fact that Brutus had never told either me or 
you. .He also begged that I would confer a prefecture on 
Scaptius. That was the very reservation that I had made 
to you not to a man in business ”: and if to anyone, to 
such a man as that—no! For he has been a praefectus to 
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Appius, and had, in fact, had sorne squadrons of cavalry, 
with which he had kept the senate under so close a siege in 
their own council chamber at Salamis, that five senators 
died of starvation. Accordingly, the first day of my entering 
my province, Cyprian legates having already visited me at 
Ephesus, I sent orders for the cavalry to quit the island at 
once. For these reasons I believe Scaptius has written 
some unfavorable remarks about me to Brutus. However, 
my feeling is this: if Brutus holds that I ought to have 
decided in favour of forty-eight per cent., though through- 
out my province I have only recognized twelve per cent., 
and had laid down that rule in my edict with the assent 
even of the most grasping money-lenders; if he complains 
of my refusal of a prefecture to a man in business, wdiich I 
refused to our friend Torquatus in the case of your protege 
Lamius, and to Pompey himself in the case of Sext. Statius, 
without offending either of them; if, finally, he is annoyed 
at my recall of the cavalry, I shall indeed feel sonie dis- 
tress at his being angry with me, but much greater distress 
at finding him not to be the man that I had thought him. 
Thus much Scaptius will own—that he had the opportunity 
in my court of taking away with him the whole sum allowed 
by my edict. I will add a fact which I fear you may not 
approve. The interest ought to have ceased to run (I mean 
the interest allowed by my edict), but I induced the Sda- 
minians to say nothing about that. They gave in to me, it is 
true, but what will become of them if Paullus comes here? 
However, I have granted ali this in favour of Brutus, who 
writes very kind letters to you about me, but to me my- 
self, even when he has a favour to ask, writes usually. in 
a tone of hauteur, arrogance, and offensive superiority. 
You, however, I hope will write to him on this business, 
in order that I may know how he takes what I have done f 
For you will teli me. I have, it is true, written you a full 
and careful account in a former letter, but I wished you 
clearly to understand that I had not forgotten what you had 
said to me in one of your letters: that if I brought horne 
from this province nothing else except his goodwill, I should 
have done enough. By all means, since you will have it so; 
but I assume my dealings with him to be without bre^ch of 
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duty on my part. Well, then, by my decree the payment o£ the 
money to Statius is good at law: whether that is just you 
mu st judge for yourself—I will not appeal even to Cato. But 
don’t think that I have cast your exhortations to the winds: 
they have sunk deeply into my mind. With tears in your 
eyes you urged me to be careful of my reputation. Have I 
ever got a letter from you without the same subject being 
mentioned? So, then, let who will be angry, I will endure 
it: “ for the right is on my side/’ especially as I have given 
six books as bail, so to speak, for my good conduct. I am 
very glad you like them, though in one point—about Cn. 
Flavius, son of Annius—you question my history. He, it 
is true, did not live before the decemvirs, for he was curule 
sedile, an office created many years after the decemvirs. 
What good did he do, then, by publishing the Fastit It is 
supposed that the tablet containing them had been kept 
concealed up to a certain date, in order that information 
as to days for doing business might have to be sought from 
a small coterie. And indeed several of our authorities 
relate that a scribe named Cn. Flavius published the Fasti 
and composed forms of pleading—so don’t imagine that I, 
or rather Africanus (for he is the spokesman), invented the 
fact. So you noticed the remark about the “ action of an 
actor,” did you? You suspect a malicious meaning: I wrote 
in all simplicity. 

You say that Philotimus told you about my having been 
saluted imperator. But I feel sure that, as you are now in 
Epirus, you have received my own letters on the whole sub¬ 
ject, one from Pindenissus after its capture, another from 
Laodicea, both delivered to your own messengers. On these 
events, for fear of accidents at sea, I sent a public despatch 
to Rome in duplicate by two different letter-carriers. 

As to my Tullia, I agree with you, and I have written to 
her and to Terentia giving my consent For you have already 
said in a previous letter to me, “ and I could wish that you 
had returned to your old set.” There was no occasion to 
alter the letter you sent by Memnius: for I much prefer to 
accept this man from Pontidia, than the other from Servilia. 
Wherefore take our friend Saufeius into council. He was 
always fond of me, and now I suppose all the more so as he 
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is bound to have accepted Appius’s affection for me with the 
rest of the property he has inherited. Appius often showed 
how much he valued me, and especially in the trial of Bursk. 
Indeed you wili have relieved me of a serious anxiety. 

I donh like Furnius’s proviso. For, in fact, there is no 
state of things that alarms me except just that of which he 
makes the only exception. But I should have written at 
great length to you on this subject if you had been at Rome. 
I don*t wonder that you rest ali your hope of peace on 
Pompey: I believe that is the truth, and in my opinion you 
must strike out your word “ insincerity.” If my arrangement 
of topics is somewhat random, blame yourself: for I am 
following your own haphazard order. 

My son and nephew are very fond of each other. They 
take their lessons and their exercise together; but as Isocrates 
said of Ephorus and Theopompus, the one wants the rein, 
the other the spur. I intend giving Quintus the toga virilis 
on the Liberalia. For his father commissioned me to do 
so. And I shall observe the day without taking intercalation 
into account. I am very fond of Dionysius: the boys, how- 
ever, say that he gets into mad passions. But after all there 
could not be a man of greater learning, purer character, or 
more attached to you and me. The praises you hear of 
Thermus and Silius are thoroughly deserved: they conduct 
themselves in the most honourable manner. You may say 
the same of M. Nonius, Bibulus, and myself, if you like. I 
only wish Scrofa had had an opportunity to do the same: for 
he is an excellent fellow. The rest don’t do much honour to 
Cato’s policy. Many thanks for commending my case to 
Hortensius. As for Amianus, Dionysius thinks there is no 
hope. I havenh found a trace of Terentius. Moeragenes has 
certainly been killed. I made a progress through his district, 
in which there was not a single living thing left. I didn’t 
know about this, when I spoke to your man Democritus. 
I have ordered the Service of Rhosian ware. But, hallo! 
what are you thinking of? You generally serve us up a 
dinner of herbs on fern-pattern plates, and the most sparkling 
of baskets: what am I to expect you to give on porcelain? I 
have ordered a horn for Phemius: one will be sure to tum 
up; I only hope he may play something worthy of it 
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There is a threat of a Parthian war. Cassius’s despatch 
was empty brag: that of Bibulus had not arrived: when that 
is read I think the senate will at length be roused. I am 
myself in serious anxiety. If, as I hope, my government is 
not prolonged, I have only June and July to fear. May it 
be so! Bibulus will keep them in check for two months. 
What will happen to the man I leave in charge, especially if 
it is my brother ? Or, again, what will happen to me, if I 
don’t leave my province so soon? It is a great nuisance. 
However, I have agreed with Deiotarus that he should join 
my camp in full force. He has thirty cohorts of four hundred 
men apiece, armed in the Roman fashion, and two thousand 
cavalry. That will be sufficient to hold out till the arrival of 
Pompey, who in a letter he writes to me indicates that the 
business will be put in his hands. The Parthians are winter* 
ing in a Roman province. Orodes is expected in person. In 
short, it is a serious matter. As to Bibulus’s edict there is 
nothing new, except the proviso of which you said in your 
letter, "that it reflected with excessive severity on our order.” 
I, however, have a proviso in my own edict of equivalent 
force, but less openly expressed (derived from the Asiatic edict 
of Q. Mucius, son of Publius)—“ provided that the agree- 
ment made is not such as cannot hold good in equity.” I 
have followed Scaevola in many points, among others in this 
—which the Greeks regard as a charta of liberty—that Greeks 
are to decide controversies between each other according to 
their own laws. But my edict was shortened by my method 
of making a division, as I thought it well to publish it under 
two heads: the first, exclusively applicable to a province, 
concerned borough accounts, debt, rate of interest, contracts, 
ali regulations also referring to the publicam: the second, in- 
cluding what cannot conveniently be transacted without an 
edict, related to inheritances, ownership and sale, appoint- 
ment of receivers, ali which are by custom brought into court 
and settled in accordance with the edict: a third division, em- 
bracing the remaining departments of judicial business, I left 
unwritten. I gave out that in regard to that class of business 
I should accommodate my decisions to those made at Rome: I 
accordingly do so, and give general satisfaction. The Greeks, 
indeed, are jubilant because they have non-Roman jurors» 
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“ Yes,” you will say, “ a very poor kind.” What does that 
matter ? They, at any rate, imagine themselves to have ob- 
tained “ autonomy.” You at Rome, I suppose, have men of 
high character in that capacity—Tupio the shoemaker and 
Vettius the broker! You seem to wish to know how I treat 
the publicani. I pet, indulge, compliment, and honour them: 

I contrive, however, that they oppress no one. The most 
surprising thing is that even Servilius maintained the rates of 
usury entered on their contracts. My line is this: I name 
a day fairly distant, before which, if they have paid, I give 
out that I shall recognize only twelve per cent.: if they have 
not paid, the rate shall be according to the contract. The 
resuit is that the Greeks pay at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and the publicani are thoroughly satisfied by receiving in u 
measure what I mentioned—complimentary speeches and 
frequent invitations. Need I say more? They are all on 
such terms with me that each thinks himself my most in¬ 
timate friend. However, [indkv abroTs —you know the rest. 

As to the statue of Africanus—what a mass of confusion! 
But that was just what interested me in your letter. Do 
you really mean it? Does the present Metellus Scipio not 
know that his great-grandfather was never censor? Why, 
the statue placed at a high elevation in the temple of Ops 
had no inscription except cens, while on the statue near the 
Hercules of Polycles there is also the inscription cens, and 
that this is the statue of the same man is proved by attitude, 
dress, ring, and the likeness itelf. But, by Hercules, when 
I observed in the group of gilded equestrian statues, placed by 
the present Metellus on the Capitol, a statue of Africanus 
with the name of Serapio inscribed under it, I thought it a 
mistake of the workman. I now see that it is an error of 
Metellus’s. What a shocking historical blunder! For that 
about Flavius and the Fasti, if it is a blunder, is one shared 
in by all, and you were quite right to raise the question. I 
followed the opinion which runs through nearly all historians, 
as is often the case with Greek writers. For example, do 
they not all say that Eupolis, the poet of the old comedy, was 
thrown into the sea by Alcibiades on his voyage to Sicily? 
Eratosthenes disproves it: for he produces some plays ex- 
hibited by him after that date. Is that careful historian, 
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Locrians? Ar/ ZaIe «cus drew up a constitution for the 
oerians. Are we on that account to regard Theonhrastus 
as utterly discredited, because your favourite Tin£ us at 

Sandfatb Statemem ? But n0t t0 know that °^’s owiTgreat- 
grandfather was never censor is discreditable especiallv as 

smce his consulship no Cornelius was censor in hfs f L e 

th, J* What y ° U Say about Philotimus and the payment of 
the 20,600 sestertia, I hear that Philotimus arrfved in the 
Chersonese about the ist of January: but as yet I have not 
a word from him. The balance due to me Camillus 

it t/ r:: d f?1 *»•. 1™. h 0 *”S 

this "later nn T i ? t0 kn ° W ' However - we will tallc of 
meet ? 1 ’ d Wlth greater acJ vantage, perhaps, when we 

vnn^i’ dCar ^ ttlCUS ’ that sen tence almost at the end of 
your letter gave me great uneasiness. For you say “What 

'VW “ d lhen -» •» mtt 

st aifectionate terms not to forget my vigilance and to 
keep my eyes on what is gQing J Ha y ve 

mg about anyone? I am sure nothing of the sort has 

taken PW. No , no , it can > t be , J ou , d 

d d , m u ^ .f° r Wil1 k ’ Yet that reminder of yours 
so carefully worded, seems to suggest something. 

wa ? S t0 „ 0ctavlus > I hereby again repeat that your answer 

stili For C r V 1 T d haVC Wished k a Iittle more Positive 
.' , r ^ £eius kas sent me a freedman and a carefullv 

States ” iT abou * som ? Panthcrs and also a grant from the 
States. I have wntten back to say that, as to the latter I 

am much vexed if my course of conduct is stili obscure, and 
if it is not known at Rome that not a penny has been 

andTba V- pr ? vin ? e exce P l f or the payment of debt; 
and I have explamed to him that it is improper both for me 

to sohcit the money and for him to receive it; and I have 
advised him (for I am really attached to him) that, after 
prosecuting others, he should be extra-careful as to his own 
conduct. As to the former request, I have said that it is 
inconsistent with my character that the people of Cibyra 
should hunt at the public expense while I am governor. 
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earnestly bidding you send me her love. It is veryk < d f _ 
Pilia also; but your daughter’s kindness is the greater be 
cause she sends the message to one she has " ever see *. 
Tberefore nrav <dve my love to both m retura. The day on 
Ih"w»ri«eTwaI dated, the last day ot December, 
«ied « pleasantly of «h.< 

which I have not forgotten. I was a civilian g 

0 n There’s ^our letter completely answered! Not ^ as you 
were good enough to ask, with “ gold for bronze bu 
for tat Oh but here is another little note, which I will 
tove „»»sw“«d. Lucceius, ,n my w.rd, could ge. • tomi 
price for his Tusculan property unless, P^cbance h^ flu - 
nlaver is a fixture (for that’s his way), and I should like to 
know in what condition it is. Our friend Lentulus, I bear 
has advertised everything for sale except his Tuscu an prop 
erty. I should like to see these men dea ed o the 
embarrassments, Cestius also, and you may add Cadius, to 
all o£ whom the line applics, 

“Ashamed to shrink and yet afraid to take. 

T suonose vou have heard of Curio’s plan for recalhng 

iS Of the deht d„e from Egnatius of Su»* “ 
net without some hope, though .t is afeeble„,"1^ b™ng 
whom you recommended to me, is senously .11, and u bemg 
»ery carefully looked after by Detotarus. So theres the 

mfofpapec as frequenti, as pos.Me uM. 
I am at Laodicea, where I sh.ll b, «p to the .Sthof May . 
and when you reach Athens at any rate send me lette 
carriers for by that time we shall know about the business 
in "i« dty and the arrangemen.s as to the pro.mces, the 
settlement of all which has been fixed or arc • ^ 

But look here! Have you yet wrung out of C^sar by the 
agency of Herodes the fifty Attic talento? In that 
you have I hear, roused great wrath on the part of Pompey. 
For he thinks that you have snapped up money rig y . 
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Nemus a Diani ar ^ ^ n ° kSS IaVish in his buiIdin S at the 

enlZh 5 W al I tWs by . R Vedius ' a hare-brained fellow 
v ,. g ’ ut y et an mtimate friend of Pompey’s This 
Vedxus came to meet me with two chariots, and a carriage 

"h1c£ S’ "fV ,nd a lars ' raite « f w™.ts, S 

| ' C “ r, ". h “ carned his law, he will h.ve to 

pay a toll of a hundred sestertii apiece. There was also 
” a Ch T an0t a d °g-headed baboon, as well as some wild 
asses, i never saw a more extravagant fool. But the cream 

VindullI Th thi t ? 6 St - ayCd at La ° dicea with Po^eius 
dullus. There he deposited his properties when coming 

to see me. Meanwhile Vindullus dies, and his property if 

cS?toVinrbd| rt - t0 b P0mpe T MagnUS - Gaius Aonius 
“f l u VlnduIlus s house: when, while putting a seal on ali 

found fi!e 00 ™® 5 i, across the ba 8'gage of Vedius. In this are 

wHch „ Sm r i P ° rt f ltbusts of mamed ladies, among 
which is one of the wife of your friend—“ brute,” indeed to 

be intimate with such a fellow! and of the wife of Lepidus- 
as easy-gomg as his name to take this so calmly! I wamed 
you to know these historiettes by the way; for we have 

should Kp etty ta f te ln gossip ' There is on e other thing I 

Aooiu, 0VCr in y ° Ur mind - 1 am told that 

ppius is building a propylaum at Eleusis. Should I be 

foohshly vain if I also built one at the Academy? “I think 

so, you will say. Well, then, write and teli me that that is 

itself ° P T n would n myself ’ 1 am deep, y attached to Athens 
wn u d hke some memorial of myself to exist I 

peopir But3 lP >° nS ° n fealIy re P resen ting other 

fnform m, “t V 1 , as y° u pIease > and be kind enough to 
mform me on what day the Roman mysteries fall, and how 

Sed the S"!, the - win T Take care °f your health. 
Uated the 76 sth day smce the battle of Leuctra! 
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XX 

M. Porcius Cato to Cicero (in Cilicia) 

Rome (June) 

T cladly obey the call of the state and of our friendship, m 

SSSSSSSfiSS 

that the kingdom of Ariobarzanes 

self, had been preserved; and that the leenngb ui 

had be«n »o» back to loyahy «o ‘LS 

f "^MouIrlS J, f heathan 

I am gi , y V cuccess which has been m no 

?"S S t o ch a » b»“ has bea. secnred for the Repnbhe 

:x p v»loS m fS-Xr.a,. | rL d« 
b«%ht\rr P i,“, -»«» 

to opinio», that a provinc, has been retem* ra.har by h 
uprightness and mildness oi ite 8"", ""'; "' ' ; 

sfreng.h of an army of the favour of “ 

"eater JiE»Sdo X I wish 

above ali things that you should think of me as takmg pams 
convince you, both that I ha.e S, 1 

lieved ,o be for yonr highet. h»"Ou,, and >■» gi adtha.J ^ 

irr. r“br5.= P way Of. conducant home-joumey, 

secure to the atoes and the Repobliothe advantages of yonr 

integrity and energy. 
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XXI 

To M. Porcius Cato (at Rome) 

(Asia, September) 

Rkikt glad am I to be praised says Hector, I think, in 1 
JNsevius—- by thee, reverend senior, who hast thyself been 
praised. For certainly praise is sweet that comes from 
those who themselves have lived in high repute. For my- ' 
self, there is nothing I should not consider myself to have 
attained either by the congratulation contained in your 
letter, or the testimony borne to me in your senatorial speech: 
and it was at once the highest compliment and the greatest 
gratification to me, that you willingly conceded to friendship, 
what you transparently conceded to truth. And if, I don’t 
say all, but if many were Catos in our state—in which it is a 
matter of wonder that there is even one-what triumphal 
chariot or laurei should I have compared with praise from 
you. For m regard to my feelings, and in view of the ideal 
honesty and subtihty of your judgment, nothing can be more 
complimentary than the speech of yours, which has been 
copied for me by my friends. But the reason of my wish, 
for I will not call it desire, I have explained to you in a 
former letter. And even if it does not appear to you to 
be entirely sufficient, it at any rate leads to this conclusion 
—not that the honour is one to excite excessive desire i 
but yet is one which, if offered by the senate, ought certainly 
not to be rejected. Now I hope that that House, considering 
the labours I have undergone on behalf of the state, will not 
ttunk me undeserving of an honour, espcdally one that has i 
become a matter of usage. And if this tums out to be so, all 

1 ask of you is that—to use your own most friendly words_ 

smce you have paid me what in your judgment is the highest 
compliment, you will stili “ be glad ” if I have the good 
tortune to get what I myself have preferred For I per- 
ceive that you have acted, felt, and written in this sense: 
and the facts themselves shew that the compliment paid me 
of a supplicatio was agreeable to you, since your name ap- 
pears on the decree: for decrees of the senate of this nature 
are, I am aware, usually drawn out by the warmest friends 
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of the man concerned in the honour. I shall, I hope, soon 
see you and may it be in a better state of pohtical affer, 
than my fears forebode! 


XXII 

To Tiro (at Patras) 

Brundisium, 26 November 

Cicero and his son greet Tiro warmly. We parted from 
vou aTyoTknow, on the 2nd of November. We arnved 
It Leucas on the 6th of November on the ythat Actmnu 
There we were detained till the 8th by a storm. 

« the 9 th we arrived «t Core,» after aS^VeTe?? 

At Corcyra we were detained by bad weather till the I5tn 

On the?6th we continued our voyageto Cassiope, a harbour 

nf Cnrcvra 7 distance of 120 stades. There we were de¬ 
tained by winds until the 22nd. Many of those jho in this 

interval impatiently attempted the crossing suffered sh p- 

wreck On the 22nd, after dinner, we weighed anchor 
Thence with a very gentle south wmd and a ciear sky, 
the course of that night and the next day we arrived m hig 

SwTSU. J< * Hydrus 

next day—that is, the 2 4 th of November-at 10 o clock 1 
thf morning we reached Brundisium, and exactly at the 
am, SAs ourselves Terentia (who 
highly) made her entrance into thetown On the 2&th at 

Brundisium, a atave of Cn. Plancius of 

me the ardently expected letter from you, dated the: 13™ 0 
November It greatly lightened my anxiety: would that 
S enMreiy “emoved itt Howev.r, the physician Ascl.po 
posiUvelyasserts that yon wilt .horti, b. well What «eed 
is there for me at this time of day to exhort you to take 
every means to re-establish your health? I know yoiu good 
sense temperate habits, and affection for me. I am sure 
you will do everything you can to join me as soon a 
oossible But though I wish this, I would not have you 
hurry yourself in any way. I could have w ls hed you ha 
shirked Lyso’s concert, for fear of mcurrmg a fourth fit of 
your seven-day fever, But since you have preferred to con- 
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suit your politeness rather than your healto , 

the future. I have sent orders to Curius for a T 
be given to the physician and t-t° t i, % ,, f ouceur to 
whatever you want eno-ao-’; + at *I e sbou ^ a( tvance you 

^rzrsi be 

rntreaTyou not'totetTaTrashl ° nly remains t0 be l and 
things for their own nrnfif h ^ Seamen are wont to hurry 

have a „ide and difficul, ea beforey™ "V'" ^ y °“ 
with Mescinius • he Is usnallt 7 . 7 U / If yOU can ’ start 

if not, travel with some nf p a sea P^age: 

give him Influence over the shto-ower ^f 36 p0S ^ 10n may 
precautlon in this matter and „,. P v ” ler - y° u take every 

aonnd, I s ha„ wLT y 2“Lod°h ““ 

and again dear Tirr^f t °r you. Good-bye, agam 

earnestness about you to theti^” 1 -" 8 Wlth the §Teatest 
Lyso. Good-bye^rGoVhts^yr^ t0 ^ t0 


XXIII 

To L. Papirius Pastus (at Naples) 

Tusculum (July) 

anxietv Ahnnt ti,; d 7 hls news have cau sed me any 
»e“tre-to a f L^, WS ’ ” 0t , “V" 1 *>« witten ,1 
the other—shewing £Tdea°rlv ha," 8 * *•"*“>'= ° f 

since you shew in vour last at t 7 rate . aIleviate it But 

£ ssskaf f f" s£"w*£s 

ia no. enough no w a 

6 —HC IX 
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sort of svstem must be elaborated-however, whatever could 
be done or effected towards winning and secunng the good 
will of those men I have done, and not, I thmk, in vam 
■Fnr T receive such attentions, such politenesses from a 
Sar^ favonrites as make me believe myself beloved by 
them. For, though genuine love is not easily 
from feigned, unless some ensis occurs ^ there are 

faithful affection by lts danger as gold m t - 

«h« indications of . general f 1 io,ri frA tert 
“d fortuno and te » of 

all oower I see no reason for my bemg alarmed. excep 
the fact that, once depart from law everythmg » unceita^^ 
and that nothing can be guaranteed as 

to reckon that to speak without reserve wa. " F*? 
mine, since to my exertions the f S ?t " my 

cal faculty, and, just as your »■ " «“ letters-had 
sider to ha,« bee. a piautu*. thi. 

no difficulty '”f>■'"*' l^/f ensitive ear by dint of 
is—” because he had ac ^ u and hab kual read- 

classifying the yanous sty p . completed his 

; n p- s0 i am told that Uesar, navmg now r 

volumes of bons mots, ^ now 

mine, which is not so, in my company 

does all the more, because { discursive talk 
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flavotir nor in piquancy. These are conveyed to him along 
with the other news of the day: for so he himself directed. 
Thus it comes about that if he is told of anything besides about 
me, he considers that he ought not to listen to it. Where- 
fore I have no need of your CEnomaus , though your quota- 
tion of Accius’s verses was very much on the spot. But what 
is this jealousy, or what have I now of which anyone can be 
jealous? But suppose the worst. I find that the philosophers, 
who alone in my view grasp the true nature of virtue, hold 
that the wise man does not pledge himself against anything 
except doing wrong; and of this I consider myself ciear in 
two ways, first in that my veiws were most absolutely cor- 
rect; and second because, when I found that we had not 
sufficient material force to maintain them, I was against a 
trial of strength with the stronger party. Therefore, so far 
as the duty of a good citizen is concerned, I am certainly 
not open to reproach. What remains is that I should not 
say or do anything foolish or rash against the men in power: 
that too, I think, is the part of the wise man. As to the 
rest—what this or that man may say that I said, or the 
light in which he views it, or the amount of good faith with 
which those who continually seek me out and pay me at¬ 
teri tion may be acting—for these things I cannot be re- 
sponsible. The resuit is that I console myself with the con- 
sciousness of my uprlghtness in the past and my moderation 
in the present, and apply that simile of Accius’s not to 
jealousy, but to fortune, which I hold—as being incon- 
stant and frail—ought to be beaten back by a strong and 
manly soul, as a wave is by a rock. For, considering that 
Greek history is full of examples of how the wisest men en- 
dured tyrannies either at Athens or Syracuse, when, though 
their countries were enslaved, they themselves in a certain 
sense remained free—am I to believe that I cannot so main¬ 
tain my position as not to hurt anyone’s feelings and yet not 
blast my own character? 

I now come to your jests, since as an afterpiece to 
Accius’s CEnomaus , you have brought on the stage, not, as 
was his wont, an Atellan play, but, according to the pres¬ 
ent fashion, a mime. Whafs all this about a pilot-fish, 
a denarius , and a dish of salt fish and cheese ? In my old 
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easy-going days I put up with that sort of thing: but times 
are changed. Hirtius and Dolabella are my pupils in rhet- 
oric, but my masters in the art of dining. For I think 
you must have heard, if you really get ali news, that their 
practice is to declaim at my house, and mine to dine at 
theirs. Now it is no use your making an affidavit of insol- 
vency to me: for when you had some property, petty profits 
used to keep you a little too close to business, but as 
things are now, seeing that you are losing money so cheer- 
fully, ali you have to do, when entertaining me, is to regard 
yourself as accepting a “composition”; and even that loss 
is less annoying when it comes from a friend than from a 
debtor. Yet, after ali, I don’t require dinners superfluous 
in quantity: only let what there is be first-rate in quality 
and recherche, I remember you used to teli me stories of 
Phamea’s dinner. Let yours be earlier, but in other re- 
spects like that. But if you persist in bringing me back 
to a dinner like your mothePs, I should put up with that 
also. For I should like to see the man who had the face 
to put on the table for me what you describe, or even a 
polypus—looking as red as Iupiter Miniatus. Believe me, 
you won’t dare. Before I arrive the fame of my new mag- 
nificence will reach you: and you will be awestruck at it. 
Yet it is no use building any hope on your hors d’ceuvre. I 
have quite abolished that: for in old times I found my ap- 
spoilt by your olives and Lucanian sausages. But 
why ali this talk? Let me only get to you. By all means— 
for I wish to wipe away all fear from your heart—go 
back to your old cheese-and-sardine dish. The only ex¬ 
pense I shall cause you will be that you will have to have 
the bath heated. All the rest according to my regular 
habits. What I have just been saying was all a joke. 

As to SeliciuPs villa, you have managed the business 
carefully and written most wittily. So I think I won’t buy e 
For there is enough salt and not enough savour. 
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XXIV 

To L. Papirius Paetus (at Naples) 

Tusculum (July) 

Being quite at leisure in my Tusculan villa, because I had 
sent my pupils to meet him, that they might at the same 
time present me in as favourable a light as possible to their 
friend, I received your most delightful letter, from which 
I learnt that you approved my idea of having begun—now 
that legal proceedings are abolished and my old supremacy 
in the forum is lost—to keep a kind of school, just as Dio¬ 
nysius, when expelled from Syracuse, is said to have opened 
a school at Corinth. In short, I too am delighted with the 
idea, for I secure many advantages. First and foremost, I 
am strengthening my position in view of the present crisis, 
and that is of primary importance at this time. How much 
that amounts to I don’t know : I only see that as at present 
advised I prefer no one’s policy to this, unless, of course, it 
had been better to have died. In one’s own bed, I confess 
it might have been, but that did not occur: and as to the 
field of battle, I was not there. The rest indeed—Pompey, 
your friend Lentulus, Afranius—perished ingloriously. But, 
it may be said, Cato died a noble death. Well, that at any 
rate is in our power when we will: let us only do our best 
to prevent its being as necessary to us as it was to him. 
That is what I am doing. So that is the first thing I had to 
say. The next is this: I am improving, in the first place in 
health, which I had lost from giving up all exercise of my 
lungs. In the second place, my oratorical faculty, such as it 
was, would have completely dried up, had I not gone back to 
these exercises. The last thing I have to say, which I rather 
think you will consider most important of all, is this: I have 
now demolished more peacocks than you have young 
pigeons! You there revel in Haterian law-sauce, I here in 
Hirtian hot-sauce. Come then, if you pre half a man, and 
learn from me the maxims which you seek: yet it is a case 
of “a pig teaching Minerva/’ But it will be my business to 
see to that: as for you, if you can’t find purchasers for your 
foreclosures and so fili your pot with denarii, back you 
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mu st come to Rome. It is better to die of indigestion here, 
than of starvation there. I see you have lost money: I hope 
these friends of yours have done the same. You are a 
ruined man if you don’t look out. You may possibly get to 
Rome on the only mule that you say you have left, since 
you have eaten up your pack horse. Your seat in the 
school, as second master, will be next to mine: the honour 
of a cushion will come by-and-by. 


XXV 

To L. Papirius Paetus (at Naples) 

Rome (August) 

I was doubly charmed by your letter, first because it made 
me laugh myself, and secondly because I saw that you could 
stili laugh. Nor did I in the least object to being over- 
whelmed with your shafts of ridicule, as though I were a 
light skirmisher in the war of wits. What I am vexed at is 
that I have not been able, as I intended, to run over to see 
you: for you would not have had a mere guest, but a 
brother-in-arms. And such a hero! not the man whom you 
used to do for by the hors ( 1 ’Geuvre. I now bring an un- 
impaired appetite to the egg, and so the fight is maintained 
right up to the roast veal. The compliments you used to 
pay me in old times—“What a contented person!” “What 
an easy guest to entertain!”—are things of the past. Ali my 
anxiety about the good of the state, ali meditating of 
speeches to be delivered in the senate, all getting up of 
briefs I have cast to the winds. I have thrown myself into 
the camp of my old enemy Epicurus—not, however, with 
a view to the extravagance of the present day, but to that 
refined splendour of yours—I mean your old style when 
you had money to spend (though you never had more 
landed estate). Therefore prepare! You have to deal 
with a man, who not only has a large appetite, but who 
also knows a thing or two. You are aware of the ex¬ 
travagance of your bourgeois gentilhomme . You must for- 
get all your little baskets and your omelettes. I am now 
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so far advanced in the art that I frequently venture to ask 
your friend Verrius and Camillus to dinner—what dandies! 
how fastidious! But think of my audacity : I even gave 
Hirtius a dinner, without a peacock however. In that dinner 
my cook could not imitate him in anything but the hot 
sauce. 

So this is my way of life nowadays: in the morning I re- 
ceive not only a large number of “loyalists,” who, how¬ 
ever, look gloomy enough, but also our exultant conquerors 
here, who in my case are quite prodigal in polite and affec- 
tionate attentions. When the stream of morning callers has 
ebbed, I wrap myself up in my books, either writing or 
reading. There are also some visitors who listen to my 
discourses under the belief of my being a man of learning, 
because I am a trifle more learned than themselves. After 
that ali my time is given to my bodily comfort. I have 
mourned for my country more deeply and longer than any 
mother for her only son. But take care, if you love me, to 
keep your health, lest I should take advantage of your be¬ 
ing laid up to eat you out of house and horne. For I am 
resolved not to spare you even when you are ill. 


XXVI 

To Aulus Cecina (in Exile) 

Rome (September) 

I am afraid you may think me remiss in my attentions to 
you, which, in view of our close union resulting from many 
; mutual Services and kindred tastes, ought never to be lack- 
ing. In spite of that I fear you do find me wanting in the 
matter of writmg. The fact is, I would have sent you a 
letter long ago and on frequent occasions, had I not, from 
expecting day after day to have some better news for you, 
wished to fili my letter with congratulation rather than with 
exhortations to courage. As it is, I shall shortly, I hope, have 
to congratulate you: and so I put off that subject for a 
letter to another time. But in this letter I think that your 
courage—which I am told and hope is not at all shaken— 
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ought to be repeatedly braced by the authority of a man, 
who, if not the wisest in the world, is yet the most devoted 
to you: and that not with such words as I should use to 
console one utterly crushed and bereft of all hope of restora-^ 
tion, but as to one of whose rehabilitation I have no more 
doubt than I remember that you had of mine. For when 
those men had driven me from the Republic, who thought 
that it could not fall while I was on my feet, I remember 
hearing from many visitors from Asia, in which country 
you then were, that you were emphatic as to my glorious 
and rapid restoration. If that system, so to speak, of Tuscan 
augury which you had inherited from your noble and ex¬ 
cellent father did not deceive you, neither will our power of 
divination deceive me; which I have acquired from the 
writings and maxims of the greatest savants, and, as you 
know, by a very diligent study of their teaching, as well as 
by an extensive experience in managing public business, 
and from the great vicissitudes of fortune which I have en- 
countered. And this divination I am the more inclined to 
trust, from the fact that it never once deceived me in the 
late troubles, in spite of their obscurity and confusion. I 
would have told you what events I foretold, were I not 
afraid to be thought to be making up a story after the event 
Yet, after all, I have numberless witnesses to the fact that I 
warned Pompey not to form a union with Caesar, and after- 
wards not to sever it. By this union I saw that the power 
of the senate would.be broken, by its sever ance a civil war 
be provoked. And yet I was very intimate with Caesar, and 
had a very great regard for Pompey, but my advice was 
at once loyal to Pompey and in the best interests of both 
alike. My other predictions I pass over; for I would not 
have Caesar think that I gave Pompey advice, by which, if 
he had followed it, Caesar himself would have now been a 
man of illustrious character in the state indeed, and the first 
man in it, but yet not in possession of the great power he 
now wields. I gave it as my opinion that he should go to 
Spain; and if he had done so, there would have been no 
civil war at all. That Caesar should be allowed to stand for 
the consulship in his absence I did not so much contend to 
be constitutional, as that, since the law had been passed by 
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not hollow and self-seeking. Under this head the nnani- 
mous feeling of Etruria will have great influ.ence on him. 

Why, then—you may ask—have these things as yet had 
no effect? Why, because he thinks if he grants you yours, 
he cannot resist the applications of numerous petitioners 
with whom to all appearance he has juster grounds for 
anger. “What hope, then/’ you will say, “from an angry 
man?” Why, he knows very well that he will draw deep 
draughts of praise from the same fountain, from which he 
has been already—though sparingly—bespattered. Lastly, 
he is a man very acute and farseeing: he knows very. well 
that a man like you—far and away the greatest noble in an 
important district of Italy, and in the state at large the equal 
of anyone of your generation, however eminent, whether 
in ability or popularity or reputation among the. Roman 
people—cannot much longer be debarred from taking part 
in public affairs. He will be unwilling that you should, as 
you would sooner or later, have time to thank for this rather 
than his favour. 

So much for Qesar. Now I will speak of. the nature of 
the actual situation. There is no one so bitterly op.posed 
to the cause, which Pompey undertook with better inten- 
tions than provisions, as to venture to call us bad citizens 
or dishonest men. On this head I am always struck with 
astonishment at Caesari sobriety, fairness, and wisdom. He 
never speaks of Pompey except in the most respectful terms. 
“But,” you will say, “in regard to him as a public man his 
actions have often been bitter enough.” Those were acts 
of war and victory, not of Csesar. But see with what open 
arms he has received us! Cassius he has made his legate, 
Brutus governor of Gaul; Sulpicius of Greece; Marcellus, 
with whom he was more angry than with anyone, he has re- 
stored with the utmost consideration for his rank. To what, 
then, does all this tend? The nature of things and of the 
political situation will not suffer, nor will any constitutional 
theory—whether it remain as it is or is changed permit, 
first, that the civil and personal position of all should not 
be alike when the merits of their cases are the same;.and 
secondly, that good men and good citizens of unblemished 
character should not return to a state, into which so many 
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have returned after having been condemned of atrocious 
crimes. 

That is my prediction. If I had fe.lt any doubt about it 
I would not have employed it in preference to a consolation 
which would have easily enabled me to support a man of 
spirit. It is this. If you had taken up arms for the Republic 
—-for so you then thought—with the full assurance of vic- 
tory, you would not deserve special commendation. But if, 
in view of the uncertainty attaching to ali wars, you had 
taken into consideration the possibility of our being beaten, 
you ought not, while fully prepared to face success, to 
be yet utterly unable to endure failure. I would have urged 
also what a consolation the consciousness of your action, 
what a delightful distraction in adversity, literature ought 
to be. I would have recalled to your mind the signal dis- 
asters not only of men of old times, but of those of our own 
day also, whether they were your leaders or your comrades. 
I, W0U M even have named many cases of illustrious for- 
eigners: for the recollection of what I may call a common 
law and of the conditions of human existence softens grief, 
I would also have explained the nature of our life here in 
Rome, how bewildering the disorder, how universa! the 
chaos; for it must needs cause less regret to be absent from 
a state in disruption, than from one well-ordered. But 
there is no occasion for anything of this sort. I shall soon 
see you, as I hope, or rather as I clearly perceive, in en- 
joyment of your civil rights. Meanwhile, to you in your 
absence, as also to your son who is here—the express image 
of your soul and person, and a man of unsurpassable firm- 
ness and excellence—I have long ere this both promised and 
tendered practically my zeal, duty, exertions, and labours: 
ali the more so now that Caesar daily receives me with more 
open arms, while his intimate friends distinguish me above 
everyone. Any influence or favour I may gain with him 
I will employ in your Service. Be sure, for your part, to sup¬ 
port yourself not only with courage, but also with the bright» 
est hopes. 
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XXVII 

Servius Sulpicius to Cicero (at Astura) 

Athens (March) 

When I received the news of your daughter Tullia’s 
death, I was indeed much grieved and distressed as I was 
bound to be, and looked upon it as a calamity in which I 
shared. For, if I had been at horne, I should not have failed 
to be at your side, and should have made my sorrow plain 
to you face to face. That kind of consolation involves much 
distress and pain, because the relations and friends, whose 
part it is to offer it, are themselves overcome by an equal sor¬ 
row. They cannot attempt it without many tears, so that 
they seem to require consolation themselves rather than to 
be able to afford it to others. Stili I have decided to set 
down briefly for your benefit such thoughts as have occurred 
to my mind, not because I suppose them to be. unknown 
to you, but because your sorrow may perhaps hinder you 
from being so keenly alive to them. 

Why is it that a private grief should agitate you so deeply ? 
Think how fortune has hitherto dealt with us. Reflect that 
we have had snatched from us what ought to be no less 
dear to human beings than their children—country, honour, 
rank, every political distinction. What additional wound to 
your feelings could be inflicted by this particular loss? Or 
where is the heart that should not by this time have lost ali 
sensibility and learn to regard everything else as of minor 
importance? Is it on her account, pray, that you sorrow? 
How many times have you recurred to the thought—and I 
have often been struck with the same idea—that in times 
like these theirs is far from being the worst fate to whom it 
has been granted to exchange life for a painless death? 
Now what was there at such an epoch that could greatly 
tempt her to live? What scope, what hope, what heart’s 
solace? That she might spend her life with some young 
and distinguished husband? How impossible for a man of 
your rank to select from the present generation of young 
men a son-in-law, to whose honour you might think your- 
self safe in trusting your child! Was it that she might bear 
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children to cheer her with the sight o£ their vigorous youtH? 
who might by their own character maintain the position 
handed down to them by their parent, might be expected to 
stand for the offices in their order, might exercise their 
freedom in supporting their friends? What single one of 
these prospects has not been taken away before it was given ? 
But, it will be said, after all it is an evil to lose one’s 
children. Yes, it is: only it is a worse one to endure and 
submit to the present state of things. 

I wish to mention to you a circumstance which gave me 
no common consolation, on the chance of its also proving 
capable of diminishing your sorrow. On my voyage from 
Asia, as I was sailing from iEgina towards Megara, I began 
to survey the localities that were on every side of me. Be- 
hind me was iEgina, in front Megara, on the right Pirasus, 
on my left Corinth: towns which at one time were most 
flourishing, but now lay before my eyes in ruin and decay. 
I began to reflect to myself thus: “Hah! do we mannikins 
feel rebellious if one of us perishes or is killed—we whose 
life ought to be stili shorter—when the corpses of so many 
towns lie in helpless ruin? Will you please, Servius, restrain 
yourself and recollect that you are born a mortal man?” 
Believe me, I was no little strengthened by that reflection. 
Now take the trouble, if you agree with me, to put this 
thought before your eyes. Not long ago all those most 
illustrious men perished at one blow: the empire of the 
Roman people suffered that huge loss: all the provinces 
were shaken to their foundations. If you ha ve become the 
poorer by the frail spirit of one poor girl, are you agitated 
thus violently? If she had not died now, she would yet 
have had to die a few years hence, for she was mortal born. 
You, too, withdraw soul and thought from such things and 
rather remember those which become the part you have 
played in life: that she lived as long as life had anything to 
give her; that her life outlasted that of the Republic; that 
she lived to see you—her own father—prastor, consul, and 
augur; that she married young men of the highest rank; 
that she had enjoyed nearly every possible blessing; that, 
when the Republic feli, she departed from life. What fault 
have you or she to find with fortune on this score? In fine. 
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do not forget that you are Cicero, and a man accustomed 
to instruet and advise others; and do not imitate bad 
physicians, who in the diseases of others profess to under- 
stand the art of healing, but are unable to prescribe for 
themselves. Rather suggest to yourself and bring home to 
your own mind the very maxims which you are accustomed 
to impress upon others. There is no sorrow beyond the 
power of time at length to diminish and soften: it is a re- 
flexion on you that you should wait for this period, and not 
rather anticipate that resuit by the aid of your wisdom. But 
if here is any consciousness stili existing in the world below, 
such was her love for you and her dutiful affection for ali 
her family, that she certainly does not wish you to act as you 
are acting. Grant this to her—your lost one! Grant it 
to your friends and comrades who mourn with you in your 
sorrow! Grant it to your country, that if the need arises 
she may have the use of your Services and advice. 

Finally—since we are reduced by fortune to the neces- 
sity of taking precautions on this point also—do not allow 
anyone to think that you are not mourning so much for your 
daughter as for the state of public affairs and the victory 
of others. I am ashamed to say any more to you on this 
subject, lest I should appear to distrust your wisdom. There- 
fore I will only make one suggestion before bringing my 
letter to an end. We have seen you on many occasions 
bear good fortune with a noble dignity which greatly en- 
hanced your fame: now is the time for you to convince 
us that you are able to bear bad fortune equally well, and 
that it does not appear to you to be a heavier burden than 
you ought to think it. I would not have this to be the only 
one of all the virtues that you do not possess. 

As far as I am concerned, when I learn that your mind 
is more composed, I will write you an account of what is 
going on here, and of the condition of the province. 
Good-bye* 
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XXVIII 

To Servius Sulpicius Rufus (in Achaia) 

Ficulea (April) 

Yes indeed, my dear Servius, I would have wished— as 
you say—that you had been by my side at the time of 
grievous loss. How much help your presence might have 
liven me, both by consolation and by your takmg an aimost 
Sua" share in my sorrow, I can easily gather from the act 
that after reading your letter I experienced a great feeling 
of relief For not only was what you wrote calculated to 
soothe a mourner, but in offering me “ n ^at.on you 
manifested no slight sorrow of heart yourself. Yet, after_ a , 
your son Servius by ali the kmdness of which such a 
time admitted made it evident, both how much he person- 
ally valued me, and how gratifying to you he thought such 
affection for me would be. His kind offices have o co 
often been pleasanter to me, yet never more acceptab . 
For myself again, it is not only your words and (i had 
almost said) your partnership in my sorrow that consoles 
me it is your character also. For I think it a disgrace that 
I should not bear my loss as you—a man of such wisdom 
think it should be borne. But at times I am taken by sur- 
prise and scarcely offer any resistance to my gnef, because 
those consolations fail me, which were not wanting in a 
similar misfortune to those others, whose examples I put 
before my eyes. For instance, Quintus Maximus, who lost 
a son who had been consul and was of illustrious character 
and brilliant achievements, and Lucius Paullus who los 
two within seven days, and your kmsman Gallus and M. 
Cato who each lost a son of the highest character and 
valour—ali lived in circumstances which permitted their 
own great position, earned by their public Services to as- 
suage their grief. In my case, after losing the honours 
which you yourself mention, and which I had gained y t e 
greatest possible exertions, there was only that one solace 
left which has now been torn away. My sad musings were 
not interrupted by the business of my friends nor by the 
management of public affairs: there was nothing I cared 
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XXIX 


To Atticus (at Rome) 
Puteoli, 21 December 


Well 1 have no reason after all to repent my formidable 
guest! For he made himself exceedingly pleasant B ut on 
is arrival at the villa of Philippus on the evening of the 
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second day of the Saturnalia, the villa was so choke full oI 
soldiers that there was scarcely a dining-room left for 
Caesar himself to dine in. Two thousand men, if you please! 
I was in a great taking as to what was to happen the next 
day; and so Cassius Barba came to my aid and gave me 
guards. A camp was pitched in the open, the villa was 
put in a state of defence. He stayed with Philippus on the 
third day of the Saturnalia till one o’clock, without admitting 
anyone. He was engaged on his accounts, I think, with 
Balbus. Then he took a walk on the beach. After two he 
went to the bath. Then he heard about Mamurra without 
changing countenance. He was anointed: took his place at 
the table. He was under a course of emetics, and so ate and 
drank without scruple and as suited his taste. It was a very 
good dinner, and well served, and not only so, but 

“Well cooked, well seasoned food, with rare discourse: 

A banquet in a word to cheer the heart.” 

Besides this, the staff were entertained in three rooms in a 
very liberal style. The freedmen of lower rank and the 
slaves had everything they could want. But the upper sort 
had a really recherche dinner. In fact, I shewed that I 
was somebody. However, he is not a guest to whom one 
would say, “Pray look me up again on your way back.” 
Once is enough. We didn’t say a word about politics. There 
was plenty of Hterary talk. In short, he was pleased and 
enjoyed himself. He said he should stay one day at Puteoli, 
another at Baiae. That’s the story of the entertainment, or I 
might call it the billeting on me—trying to the temper, but 
not seriously inconvenient. I am staying on here for a 
short time and then go to Tusculum. When he was passing 
Dolabella^ villa, the whole guard formed up on the right 
and left of his horse, and nowhere else. This I was told 
by Nicias. 
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XXX 

To Atticus (at Rome) 

Matius’s Suburban Villa, 7 April 

I have come on a visit to the man, of whom I was talking 
to you this morning. His view is that “the state of things 
is perfectly shocking: that there is no way out of the em - 
broglio. For if a man of Caesar’s genius failed, who can 
hope to succeed?” In short, he says that the ruin is com¬ 
plete. I am not sure that he is wrong; but then he rejoices 
in it, and declares that within twenty days there will be a 
rising in Gaul: that he has not had any conversation with 
anyone except Lepidus since the Ides of March: finally 
that these things can’t pass off like this. What a wise 
man Oppius is, who regrets Caesar quite as much, but yet 
says nothing that can offend any loyalist! But enough of 
this. Pray don’t be idle about writing me word of any- 
thing new, for I expect a great deal. Among other things, 
whether we can rely on Sextus Pompeius; but above all 
about our friend Brutus, of whom my host says that Caesar 
was in the habit of remarking: “It is of great importance 
what that man wishes; at any rate, whatever he wishes 
he wishes strongly”: and that he noticed, when he was 
pleading for Deiotarus at Nicaea, that he seemed to speak 
with great spirit and freedom. Also—for I like to jot down 
things as they occur to me—that when on the request of 
Sestius I went to CaesaPs house, and was sitting waiting till 
I was called in, he remarked: “Can I doubt that I am ex- 
ceedingly disliked, when Marcus Cicero has to sit waiting 
and cannot see me at his own convenience? And yet if 
there is a good-natured man in the world it is he; stili I feel 
no doubt that he heartily dislikes me.” This and a good 
deal of the same sort. But to my purpose. Whatever the 
news, small as well as great, write and teli me of it. I will 
on my side let nothing pass. 
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XXXI 

To Atticus (at Rome) 

Astura, ii June 

At length a letter-carrier from my son I And, by Hercules, 
a letter elegantly expressed, shewing in itself some progress. 
Others also give me excellent reports of him. Leonides, 
however, stili sticks to his favourite “at present.” But 
Herodes speaks in the highest terms of him. In short, 1 
am glad even to be deceived in this matter, and am not sorry 
to be credulous. Pray let me know if Statius has written 
to you anything of importance to me. 


XXXII 

To Atticus (at Rome) 

Astura, 13 June 

Confound Lucius Antonius, if he makes himself trouble- 
some to the Buthrotians! I have drawn out a deposition 
which shall be signed and sealed whenever you please. As 
for the money of the Arpinates, if the sedile L. Fadius asks 
for it, pay him back every farthing. In a previous letter I 
mentioned to you a sum of no sestertia to be paid to Statius. 
If, then, Fadius applies for the money, I wish it paid to 
him, and to no one except Fadius. I think that amount 
was put into my hands, and I have written to Eros to pro¬ 
duce it. 

I can’t stand the Queen: and the voucher for her prom- 
ises, Hammonius, knows that I have good cause for saying 
so. What she promised, indeed, were ali things of the 
learned sort and suitable to my character—such as I could 
avow even in a public meeting. As for Sara, besides find- 
ing him to be an unprincipled rascal, I also found him in- i 
clined to give himself airs to me. I only saw him once at 
my house. And when I asked him politely what I could do 
for him, he said that he had come in hopes of finding Atticus. 
The Queen’s insolence, too, when she was living in CsesaFs 
trans-Tiberine villa, I cannot recall without a pang. I won t 
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have anything to do therefore with that lot. They think 
not so much that I have no spirit, as> that I have scarceJy 
any proper pride at ali. My leaving Italy is hindered by 
Eros ? s way of doing business. For whereas from the bal- 
ances struck by him on the gth of April I ought to be well 
off, I am obliged to borrow, while the receipts from those 
paying properties of mine I think have been put aside for 
building the shrine. But I have charged Tiro to see to ali 
this, whom I am sending to Rome for the express purpose. 

I did not wish to add to your existing embarrassments. 
The steadier the conduct of my son, the more I am vexed 
at his being hampered. For he never mentioned the sub- 
ject to me—the first person to whom he should have done so. 
But he said in a letter to Tiro that he had received nothing 
since the ist of April—for that was the end of his financial 
year. Now I know that your own kind feeling always caused 
you to be of opinion that he ought to be treated not only 
with liberality, but with splendour and generosity, and that 
you also considered that to be due to my position. Where- 
fore pray see—I would not have troubled you if I could 
have done it through anyone else—that he has a bili of ex- 
change at Athens for his year’s allowance. Eros will pay 
you the money. I am sending Tiro on that business. Pray 
therefore see to it, and write and teli me any idea you may 
have on the subject. 


XXXIII 

To C. Trebatius Testa (at Rome) 

Tusculum (June) 

You jeered at me yesterday amidst our cups, for having said 
that it was a disputed point whether an heir could lawfully 
prosecute on an embezzlement which had been committed 
before he became the owner. Accordingly, though I returned 
horne full of wine and late in the evening, I marked the 
section in which that question is treated and caused it to be 
copied out and sent to you. I wanted to convince you that 
the doctrine which you said was held by no one was main- 
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tained by Sextus iElius, Manius Manilius, Marcus Brutus. 
Nevertheless, I concur with Scaevola and Testa. 


XXXIV 

M. ClCERO (THE VoUNGER) TO TlRO 
Athens (August) 

After I had been anxiously expecting letter-carriers day 
after day, at length they arrived forty-six days after they left 
you. Their arrival was most welcome to me: for while I 
took the greatest possible pleasure in the letter of the kindest 
and most beloved of fathers, stili your most delightful letter 
put a finishing stroke to my joy. So I no longer repent 
of having suspended writing for a time, but am rather. re~ 
joiced at it; for I have reaped a great reward in your kind- 
ness from my pen having been silent. I am therefore ex~ 
ceedingly glad that you have unhesitatingly accepted my 
excuse. I am sure, dearest Tiro, that the reports about 
me which reach you answer your best wishes and hopes. I 
will make them good, and will do my best that this belief in 
me, which day by day becomes more and more en evidence , 
shall be doubled. Wherefore you may with confidence and 
assurance fulfil your promise of being the trumpeter of my 
reputation. For the errors of my youth have caused me so 
much remorse and suffering, that not only does my heart 
shrink from what I did, my very ears abhor the mention of 
it. And of this anguish and sorrow I know and am assured 
that you have taken your share. And I don’t wonder at it! 
for while you wished me all success for my sake, you did so 
also for your own; for I have ever meant you to be my 
partner in all my good fortunes. Since, therefore, you have 
suffered sorrow through me, I will now take care that 
through me your joy shall be doubled. Let me assure you 
that my very close attachment to Cratippus is that of a 
son rather than a pupil: for though I en joy his lectures, I 
am also specially charmed with his delightful manners. I 
spend whole days with him, and often part of the night: for 
I induce him to dine with me as often as possible. This 
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intimacy having been established, he often drops in upon us 
unexpectedly while we are at dinner, and laying aslde the 
stiff airs of a philosopher joins in our jests with the greatest 
possible freedom. He is such a man—so delightful, so dis- 
tinguished—that you should take pains to make his ac- 
quaintance at the earliest possible opportunity. I need 
hardly mention Bruttius, whom I never allow to leave my 
side. He is a man of a striet and moral life, as well as being 
the most delightful company. For in him fun is not divorced 
from literature and the daily philosophical inquiries which 
we make in common. I have hired a residence next door 
to him, and as far as I can with my poor pittance I sub- 
sidize his narrow means. Farthermore, I have begun prac- 
tising declamation in Greek with Cassius; in Latin I like 
having my practice with Bruttius. My intimate friends and 
daily company are those whom Cratippus brought with him 
from Mitylene-—good scholars, of whom he has the highest 
opinion. I also see a great deal of Epicrates, the leading 
man at Athens, and Leonides, and other men of that sort. 
So now you know how I am going on. 

You remark in your letter on the character of Gorgias. 
The fact is, I found him very useful in my daily practice of 
declamation; but I subordinated everything to obeying my 
father ? s injunctions, for he had written ordering me to give 
him up at once. I wouldn’t shilly-shally about the business, 
for fear my making a fuss should cause my father to har- 
bour some suspicion. Moreover, it occurred to me that it 
would be offensive for me to express an opinion on a de- 
cision of my father’s. However, your interest and advice are 
welcome and acceptable. Your apology for lack of time I 
quite accept; for I know how busy you always are. I am 
very glad that you have bought an estate, and you have my 
best wishes for the success of your purchase. Don’t be sur- 
prised at my congratulations coming in at this point in my 
letter, for it was at the corresponding point in yours that 
you told me of your purchase. You are a man of property! 
You must drop your city manners: you have become a Ro- 
man country-gentleman. How clearly I have your dearest 
face before my eyes at this moment! For I seem to see you 
buying things for the farm, talking to your bailifT, saving the 
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seeds at dessert in the corner of your cloak. But as to the 
matter of money, I am as sorry as you that I was not on 
the spot to help you. But do not doubt, my dear Tiro, of 
my assisting you in the future, if fortune does but stand by 
me; especially as I know that this estate has been purchased 
for our joint advantage. As to my commissions about which 
you are taking trouble—tnany thanks! But I beg you to 
send me a secretary at the earliest opportunity—if possi- 
ble a Greek; for he wilt save me a great deal of trouble in 
copying out notes. Above ali, take care of your health, that 
we may have some literary talk together hereafter. I com- 
mend Anteros to you. 


XXXV 

Quintus Cicero to Tiro 
(Time and place uncertain) 

I have castigated you, at least with the silent reproach of 
my thoughts, because this is the second packet that has 
arrived without a letter from you. You cannot escape the 
penalty for this crime by your own advocacy: you will have 
to call Marcus to your aid, and don J t be too sure that even 
he, though he should compose a speech after long study and 
a great expenditure of midnight oil, would be able to estab- 
lish your innocence. In plain terms, I beg you to do as I 
remember my mother used to do. It was her custom to 
put a seal on wine-jars even when empty to prevent any 
being labelled empty that had been surreptitiously drained. 
In the same way, I beg you, even if you have nothing to 
write about, to write all the same, lest yott be thought to have 
sought a cover for idleness: for I always find the news in 
your letters trustworthy and welcome. Love me, and good- 
bye. 
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XXXVI 

To M. Iunius Brutus (in Macedonia) 

Rome (middle of July) 

You have Messalla with you. What letter, therefore, can 
I write with such minute care as to enable me to explain to 
you what is being done and what is occurring in public 
affairs, more thoroughly than he will describe them to you, 
who has at once the most intimate knowledge of everything, 
and the talent for unfolding and conveying it to you in the 
best possible manner? For beware of thinking, Brutus 
—for though it is unnecessary for me to write to you 
what you know already, yet I cannot pass over in silence 
such eminence in every kind of greatness—beware of think¬ 
ing, I say, that he has any parallel in honesty and firmness, 
care and zeal for the Republic. So much so that in him 
eloquence—in which he is extraordinarily eminent—scarcely 
seems to offer any opportunity for praise. Yet in this accom- 
plishment itself his wisdom is made more evident; with 
such excellent judgment and with so much acuteness has he 
practised himself in the most genuine style of rhetoric. Such 
also is his industry, and so great the amount of midnight 
labour that he bestows on this study, that the chief thanks 
would not seem to be due to natural genius, great as it 
is in his case. But my affection carries me away: for it is 
not the purpose of this letter to praise Mesalla, especially to 
Brutus, to whom his excellence is not less known than it is 
to me, and these particular accomplishments of his which I 
am praising even better. Grieved as I was to let him go 
from my side, my one consolation was that in going to you 
who are to me a second self, he was performing a duty and 
following the path of the truest glory. But enough of this. 
I now come, after a long interval of time, to a certain letter 
of yours, in which, while paying me many compliments, you 
find one fault with me—that I was excessive and, as it were, 
extravagant in proposing votes of honour. That is your 
criticism: anotheffs, perhaps, might be that I was too stern 
in inflicting punishment and exacting penalties, unless by 
chance you blame me for both. If that is so, I desire that 
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my principle in both these things should be very clearly 
known to you. And I do not rely solely on the dictum of 
Solon, who was at once the wisest of the Seven and the only 
lawgiver among them. He said that a state was kept to- 
gether by two things—reward and punishment. Of course 
there is a certain moderation to be observed in both, as in 
everything else, and what we may call a golden mean in 
both these things. But I have no intention to dilate on such 
an important subject in this place. 

But what has been my aim during this war in the motions 
I have made in the senate I think it will not be out of place 
to explain. After the death of Cassar and your ever mernor- 
able Ides of March, Brutus, you have'not forgotten what I 
said had been omitted by you and your colleagues, and what 
a heavy cloud I declared to be hanging over the Republic. A 
great pest had been removed by your means, a great blot on 
the Roman people wiped out, immense glory in truth aequired 
by yourselves: but an engine for exercising kingly power had 
been put into the hands of Lepidus and Antony, of whom the 
former was the more fickle of the two, the latter the more 
corrupt, but both of whom dreaded peace and were enemies 
to quiet. Against these men, inflamed with the ambition of 
revolutionizing the state, we had no protecting force to 
oppose. For the fact of the matter was this: the state had 
become roused as one man to maintain its liberty; I at the 
time was even excessively warlike; you, perhaps with more 
wisdom, quitted the city which you had liberated, and when 
Italy offered you her Services declined them. Accordingly, 
when I saw the city in the possession of parricides, and that 
neither you nor Cassius could remain in it with safety, and 
that it was hel.d down by Antony’s armed guards, I thought 
that I too ought to leave it: for a city held down by traitors, 
with all opportunity of giving aid cut off, was a shocking 
spectacle. But the sanie spirit as always had animated me, 
staunch to the love of country, did not admit the thought of 
a departure from its dangers. Accordingly, in the very midst 
of my voyage to Achaia, when in the period of the Etesian 
gales a south wind—as though remonstrating against my 
design—had brought me back to Italy, I saw you at Velia 
and was much distressed: for you were on the point of leav- 
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ing the.country, Brutus—leaving it, I say, for our friends 
the Stoics deny that wise men ever “flee.” As soon as I 
reached Rome I at once threw myself in opposition to 
Antony s treason and insane policy: and having roused his 
wrath against me, I began entering upon a policy truly 
Brutus-like—for this is the distinctive mark of your family 
—that of freeing my country. The rest of the story is too 
long to teli, and must be passed over by me, for it is about 
myself. I will only say this much: that this young Ccesar, 
thanks to whom we stili exist, if we would confess the truth, 
was a stream from the fountain-head of my policy. To him 
I voted honours, none indeed, Brutus, that were not his due, 
none that were not inevitable. For directly we began the 
recovery of liberty, when the divine excellence of even 
Decimus Brutus had not yet bestirred itself sufficiently to 
give us an indication of the truth, and when our sole pro- 
tection depended on the boy who had shaken Antony from 
our shoulders, what honour was there that he did not de- 
serve to have decreed to him? However, all I then pro- 
posed for him was a complimentary vote of thanks, and that 
too expressed with moderation. I also proposed a decree 
conferring imperium on him, which, although it seemed too 
great a compliment for one of his age, was yet necessary for 
one commanding an army—for what is an army without a 
commander with imperiumf Philippus proposed a statue; 
Servius at first proposed a license to stand for office before 
the regular time.. Servilius afterwards proposed that the 
time should be stili farther curtailed. At that time nothing 
was thought too good for him. 

But somehow men are more easily found who are liberal 
at a time of alarm, than grateful when victory has been won. 
For when that most joyful day of Decimus Brutus’s relief 
from blockade had dawned on the Republic and happened 
a so to be his birthday, I proposed that the name of Brutus 
should be entered in the fasti under that date. And in that 
I followed the example of our ancestors, who paid this 
honour to the woman Laurentia, at whose altar in the 
Velabrum you pontiffs are accustomed to offer Service. And 
when I proposed this honor to Brutus I wished that there 
should be in the fasti an eternal memorial of a most welcome 
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your personal influence and in the material strength o£ your 
army. But make haste, in God’s name! You know the 
importance of seizing the right moment, and of rapidity. 
What pains I am taking in the interests of your sisteres 
children, I hope you know from the letters of your mother 
and sister. In undertaking their cause I shew more regard 
to your affection, which is very precious to me, than, as 
some think, to my own consistency. But there is nothing 
in which I more wish to be and to seem consistent than in 
loving you. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus, usually known as Pliny 
the Younger, was born at Como in 62 A. D. He was only eight 
years old when his father Caecilius died, and he was adopted by 
his uncle, the elder Pliny, author of the Natural History. He 
was carefully educated, studying rhetoric under Quintilian and 
other famous teachers, and he became the most eloquent pleader 
of his time. In this and in much else he imitated Cicero, who 
had by this time come to be the recognized master of Latin style. 
While stili young he serve d as military tribune in Syria, bui he 
does not seem to have tahen zealously to a soldiePs life. On 
his return he entered politics under the Emperor Domitian; and 
in the year 100 A. D. was appointed consul by Trajan and ad - 
mitted to confidential intercourse with that emperor. Later while 
he was governor of Bithynia, he was in the habit of submitting 
every point of policy to his master, and the correspondence be- 
tween Trajan and him, which forms the last part of the present 
selection, is of a high degree of inter est, both on account of 
the subjects dipcussed and for the light thrown on the characters 
of the two men. He is supposed to have died about 113 A. D . 
Pliny’s speeches are now lost, with the exception of one, a pane- 
gyric on Trajan delivered in thanhsgiving for the consulate. This, 
though diffuse and somewhat too complimentary for modern 
taste, became a model for this kind of composition. The others 
were mostly of two classes, forensic and political, many of the 
latter being, like Cicero’s speech against Verres, impeachments 
of provincial governors for cruelty and extortlon toward their 
subjects. In these, as in his public activities in general, he appears 
as a man of public spirit and integrity; and in his relations with 
his native town he was a thoughtful and munificent benefactor. 

The letters, on which to-day his fame mainty rests, were largely 
written with a view to publication, and were arranged by Pliny 
himself. They thus lack the spontaneity of Cicero’s impulsive ut- 
terances, but to most modern readers who are not special students 
of Roman history they are even more interesting. They deal with 
a great variety of subjects: the description of a Roman villa; 
the charms of country life; the reluctance of people to attend 
nuthors* readings and to listen when they were present; a dinner 
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party; legacy-hunting in ancient Rome; the acquisition of a 
piece of statuary; his love for his young wife; ghost stories; 
floating islands, a tame dolphin, and other marvels» But by 
far the best known are those describing the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in which his uncle perished, a martyr to scientific curi- 
osity, and the letter to Trafan on his attempts to suppress Chris - 
tianity in Bithynia, with Trajan’s reply approving his policy. 
Taken altogether, these letters give an absorbingly vivid picture 
of the days of the early empire, and of the interests of a culti- 
vaied Roman gentleman of wealth. Occasionally, as in the last 
letters referred to, they deal with important historical events; 
but their chief value is in bringing before us, in somewhat the 
same manner as “The Spectator 1 ’ pictures the England of the 
age of Anne, the life of a time which is not so unlike our oiwi as 
its distance in years might indicate. And in this time by no 
means the least interesting figure is that of the letter-writer 
himself, with his vanity and self-importance, his sensibility and 
generous aifection, his pedantry and his loyalty . 


letters 

GAIUS PLINIUS OECILIUS SECUNDUS 


To Septitius 
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III 

To Voconius Romanus 
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in which he style» him “ The Stoics’ Ape”: adding, “ stig- 
mated with the Vitellian scar .” 3 You recognize Regulus* 
eloquent strain! He feli with such fury upon the character 
of Herennius Senecio that Metius Carus said to him, one 
day, “ What business have you with my dead ? Did I ever 
interfere in the affair of Crassus 4 or Camerinus 5 ? ” Victims, 
you know, to Regulus, in Nero*s time. For these reasons 
he imagined I was highly exasperated, and so at the recita¬ 
ti 01 " 1 of his last piece, I got no invitation. Besides, he had 
not forgotten, it seems, with what deadly purpose he had 
once attacked me in the Court of the Hundred . 6 Rusticus 
had desired me to act as counsel for Arionilla, Timoni wife: 
Regulus was engaged against me. In one part of the case 
I was strongly insisting upon a particular judgment given 
by Metius 1 Modestus, an excellent man, at that time in ban- 
ishment by Domitiani order. Now then for Regulus. 
“ Pray,” says he, “ what is your opinion of Modestus ? ” 
You see what a risk I should have run had I answered that 
I had a high opinion of him, how I should have disgraced 
myself on the other hand if I had replied that I had a bad 
opinion of him. But some guardian power, I am persuaded, 
must have stood by me to assist me in this emergency. “ I 
will teli you my opinion,” I said, “ if that is a matter to 
be brought before the court.” “ I ask you,” he repeated, 
what is your opinion of Modestus ? ” I replied that it was 
customary to examine witnesses to the character of an 
accused man, not to the character of one on whom sentence 
had already been passed. He pressed me a third time. “I 
do not now enquire, said he, “your opinion of Modestus in 
general, I only ask your opinion of his loyalty.” “ Since 


,, Jk® . im P r °pnety of this expression, in the original, seems to lie in the 
s p9™' osw n> .which Regulus, probably either coined through affectation 
or used through ignorance. It is a word, at least, which does not occur in 
any author of authority: the translator has endeavoured, therefore, to pre- 
5 s * me s . ort ,- of inipropriety, by using an expression of like un- 
warranted stamp in his own tongue. M. 

and^^Ve^pasfan 1 *° & woun< ^ re ceived in the war between Vitellius 

e ct Piso Galba*s adopted son. He was put to death by Nero. 

frivo^ous C clmrge nle^lnUS, ky same emperor, upon some 

b0< ^+ °k m ? n . w k°,. fo . rmec * a court of judicature, called the 
centumviral court. Their jurisdiction extended chiefly, if not entirely, to 

amounted to Jf d intestate estates * Their number, it would seem. 
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you will have my opinion then” I rejoined, “I think it illegal 
even to ask a question concerning a person who stands con- 
victed.” He sat down at this, completely silenced; and I 
received applause and congratulation on all sides, that with- 
out injuring my reputation by an advantageous, perhaps, 
though ungenerous answer, I had not entangled myself in 
the toils of so insidious a catch-question. Thoroughly fright- 
ened upon this then, he first seizes upon Caecilius Celer, next 
he goes and begs of Fabius Justus, that they would use their 
joint interest to bring about a reconciliation between us. 
And lest this should not be sufficient, he sets off to Spurinna 
as well; to whom he came in the humblest way (for he is 
the most abject creature ali ve, where he has anything to be 
afraid of) and says to him, “ Do, I entreat of you, call on 
Pliny to-morrow morning, certainly in the morning, no later 
(for I cannot endure this anxiety of mind longer), and en- 
deavour by any means in your power to soften his resent- 
mentI was already up, the next day, when a message 
arrived from Spurinna, “ I am coming to call on you. I 
sent word back, “ Nay, I will wait upon you; however, 
both of us setting out to pay this visit, we met under Livia^ 
portico. He acquainted me with the commission he had 
received from Regulus, and interceded for him as became 
so worthy a man in behalf of one so totally dissimilar, with- 
out greatly pressing the thing. “ I will leave it to you, 
was my reply, “ to consider what answer to return Regulus, 
you ought not to be deceived by me. I am waiting for 
Mauricus ’ 7 return” (for he had not yet come back out of 
exile), “so that I cannot give you any definite answer 
either way, as I mean to be guided entirely by his decision, 
for he ought to be my leader here, and I simply to do as 
he says.” Well, a few days after this, Regulus met me as 
I was at the praetores; he kept close to me there and begged 
a word in private, when he said he was afraid I deeply re- 
sented an expression he had once made use of in his reply 
to Satrius and myself, before the Court of the Hundred, 
to this effect, “ Satrius Rufus, who does not endeavour to 


7 Tunius Mauricus, the brotlier of Rusticus Arulenus. Both brothers 
were sentenced on the same day, Arulenus to execution and Mauricus 
to banishment. 
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to my fellow-tciwnsmen when I dedicated the public library 
to their use. You have already, I remember, obliged me 
with some annotations upon this piece, but only in a general 
way; and so I now beg of you not only to take a general 
view of the whole speech, but, as you usually do, to go over 
it in detail. When you have corrected it, I shall stili be at 
hberty to publish or suppress it: and the delay in the 
meantime will be attended with one of these alternatives; 
for, while we are deliberating whether it is fit for publishing' 
a frequent revision will either make it so, or convince me" 
that it is not. Though indeed my principal difficulty re- 
specting the publication of this harangue arises not so much 
fr°m the composition as out of the subject itself, which has 
something in it, I am afraid, that will look too like osten- 
tation and self-conceit. For, be the style ever so plain and 
unassuming, yet, as the occasion necessarily led me to speak 
not only of the munificence of my ancestors, but of my own 
as well, my modesty will be seriously embarrassed. A dan- 
gerous and slippery situation this, even when one is led 
into it by plea of necessity! For, if mankind are not very 
favourable to panegyric, even when bestowed upon others, 
how much more difficult is it to reconcile them to it when 
it is a tribute which we pay to ourselves or to our ancestors? 
Virtue, by herself, is generally the object of envy, but par- 
ticularly so when glory and distinction attend her; and the 
world is never so little disposed to detract from the rectitude 
of your conduct as when it passes unobserved and unap- 
plauded. For these reasons, I frequently ask myself whether 
I composed this harangue, such as it is, merely from a 
personal consideration, or with a view to the public as well; 
and I am sensible that what may be exceedingly useful and 
proper in the prosecution of any affair may lose all its grace 
and fitness the moment the business is completed: for in- 
stance, in the case before us, what could be more to my pur- 
pose than to explain at large the motives of my intended 
bounty ? For, first, it engaged my mind in good and en- 
nobling thoughts; next, it enabled me, by frequent dwelling 
upon them, to receive a perfect impression of their loveli- 
ness, while it guarded at the same time against that re- 
pentance which is sure to follow on an impulsive act of 
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generosity. There arose also a further advantage from this 
method, as it fixed in me a certain habitual contempt of 
money. For, while mankind seem to be universally gov- 
erned by an innate passion to accumulate wealth, the culti- 
vation of a more generous affection in my own breast taught 
me to emancipate myself from the slavery of so predominant 
a principle: and I thought that my honest intentions would 
be the more meritorious as they should appear to proceed, 
not from sudden impulse, but from the dictates of cool and 
deliberate reflection. I considered, besides, that I was not 
engaging myself to exhibit public games or gladiatorial 
combats, but to establish an annual fund for the support 
and education of young men of good families but scanty 
means. The pleasures of the senses are so far from wanting 
the oratorical arts to recommend them that we stand m 
need of all the powers of eloquence to moderate and re- 
strain rather than stir up their influence. But the work of 
getting anybody to cheerfully undertake the monotony and 
drudgery of education must be effected not by pay merely, 
but by a skilfully worked-up appeal to the emotions as well. 
If physicians find it expedient to use the most insinuating 
address in recommending to their patients a wholesome 
though, perhaps, unpleasant regimen, how much more occa- 
sion had he to exert all the powers of persuasion who, out 
of regard to the public welfare, was endeavouring to recon- 
cile it to a most useful though not equally popular bene- 
faction? Particularly, as my aim was to recommend an 
institution, calculated solely for the benefit of those who 
were parents to men who, at present, had no children; and 
to persuade the greater number to wait patiently until they 
should be entitled to an honour of which a few only could 
immediately partake. But as at that fime, when I attempted 
to explain and enforce the general design and benefit of 
my institution, I considered more the general good of my 
countrymen, than any reputation which might resuit to my¬ 
self; so I am apprehensive lest, if I publish that plece, it 
may perhaps look as if I had a view rather to my own per- 
sonal credit than the benefit of others. Besides, I am very 
sensible how much nobler it is to place the reward of virtue 
in the silent approbation of one’s own breast than in the 
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applause of the world. Glory ought to be the conseqt 
not the motive, of our actions; and although it happeii nux 
to attend the worthy deed, yet it is by no means the less fair 
for havmg missed the applause it deserved. But the world 
is apt to suspect that those who celebrate their own benefi- 
cent acts performed them for no other motive than to 
have the pleasure of extolling them. Thus, the splendour 
of an action which would have been deemed illustrious if 
related by another is totally extinguished when it becomes 
the subject of one’s own applause. Such is the disposition 
of mankmd, if they cannot blast the action, they will censure 
lts display; and whether you do what does not deserve par- 
ticular notice, or set forth yourself what does, either way 
you mcur reproach. In my own case there is a peculiar 
circumstance that weighs much with me: this speech was 
dehvered not before the people, but the Decurii ; 1 not in the 
forum, but the sonate; I am afraid therefore it will look in- 
consistent that I, who, when I delivered it, seemed to avoid 
popular applause, should now, by publishing this perform- 
ance, appear to court it: that I, who was so scrupulous as not 
to admit even these persons to be present when I delivered 
this speech, who were interested in my benefaction, lest it 
might be suspected I was actuated in this afifair by any am- 
bitious views, should now seem to solicit admiration by 
forwardly displaying it to such as have no other concern in 
my munificence than the benefit of example. These are the 
scruples which have occasioned my delay in giving this 
piece to the public; but I submit them entirely to your 
judgment, which I shall ever esteem as a sufficient sanc- 
tion of my conduct. Farewell. 


VI 

To Atrius Clemens 

' lF .ever polite literature flourished at Rome, it certainly 
nounshes now; and I could give you many eminent in- 
stances: I will content myself^ however, with naming only 
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Euphrates , 1 the philosopher. I first became acquainted with 
this excellent person in my youth, when I served in the 
army in Syria. I had an opportunity of conversing with 
him familiarly, and took some pains to gain his affection. 
though that, indeed, was not very difficult, for he is easy 
of access, unreserved, and actuated by those social principies 
he professes to teach. I should think myself extremely 
happy if I had as fully answered the expectations he, at 
that time, conceived of me, as he exceeds everything I had 
imagined of him. But, perhaps, I admire his excellencies 
more now than I did then, because I know better how to 
appreciate them; not that I sufficiently appreciate them 
even now. For as none but those who are skilled^ in 
painting, statuary, or the plastic art, can forni a right 
iudgment of any performance in those respective modes 
of representation, so a man must, himself, have made great 
advances in philosophy before he is capable of forming a 
just opinion of a philosopher. However, as far as I am 
qualified to determine, Euphrates is possessed of so many 
shining talents that he cannot fail to attract and impress 
the most ordinarily educated observer. He reasons with 
much force, acuteness, and elegance; and frequently rises 
into ali the sublime and luxuriant eloquence of Plato. His 
style is varied and flowing, and at the same time so won- 
derfully captivating that he forces the reluctant attention 
of the most unwilling hearer. For the rest, a fine stature, 
a comely aspect, long hair, and a large silver beard; circum- 
stances which, though they may probably be thought trifhng 
and accidental, contribute, however, to gain him much 
reverence. There is no affected negligence in his dress 
and appearance; his countenance is grave but not austere; 
and his approach commands respect without creatmg awe. 
Distinguished as he is by the perfect blamelessness of his 
life, he is no less so by the courtesy and engaging sweetness 
of his manner. He attacks vices, not persons, and, without 
severity, reclaims the wanderer from the paths of virtue. 
You follow his exhortations with rapt attention, hangmg. 


Euphrates was a native of Tyre, or, ac “ rd!n P to T ° th g*’ ?h aeThe' 
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as it were, upon his lips; and even after the heart is con- 
vmced, the ear stili wishes to listen to the harmonious 
reasoner. His family consists of three children (two of 
which are sons), whom he educates with the utmost care. 
His father-in-law, Pompeius Julianus, as he greatly dis- 
tmguished himself in every other part of his life, so par- 
ticularly in this, that though he was himself of the highest 
rank in his province, yet, among many considerable matches, 
he preferred Euphrates for his son-in-law, as first in merit, 
though not in dignity. But why do I dwell any longer 
upon the virtues of a man whose conversation I am so 
unfortunate as not to have time sufficiently to enjoy? Is 
it to increase ffly regret and vexation that I cannot enjoy 
it? My time is wholly taken up in the execution of a very 
honourable, indeed, but equally troublesome, employment; in 
hearing cases, signing petitions, making up accounts, and writ- 
ing a vast arnount of the most iliiterate literature. I some- 
times complain to Euphrates (for I have leisure at least to 
complain) of these unpleasing occupations. He endeavours 
to console me, by affirming that, to be engaged in the public 
Service, to hear and determine cases, to explain the laws, and 
administer justice, is a part, and the noblest part, too, of 
philosophy; as it is reducing to practice what her professors 
teach in speculation. But even his rhetoric will never be 
able to convince me that it is better to be at this sort of 
work than to spend whole days in attending his lectures and 
learning his precepts. I cannot therefore but strongly 
recommend it to you, who have the time for it, when next 
you come to town (and you will come, I daresay, so much 
the sooner for this), to take the benefit of his elegant and 
refined instruetions. For I do not (as many do) envy others 
the happiness I cannot share with them myself: on the 
contrary, it is a very sensible pleasure to me when I find 
my friends in possession of an enjoyment from which I 
have the misfortune to be excluded. FarewelL 

VII 

To Fabius Justus 

It is a lon £ time since I have had a letter from you. 

“ There is nothing to .write about,” you say: well then write 
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and let me know just this, that “there is nothing to write 
about” or teli me in the good old style, If you are well, 
thatfs right, I ara quite well* This will do for me, for it 
implies everything. You think I am joking? Let me assure 
you I am in sober earnest. Do let me know how you are; 
for I cannot remain ignorant any longer without growing 
exceedingly anxious about you. Farewell. 


VIII 

To Calestrius Tiro 

I have suffered the heaviest loss; if that word be suffi- 
ciently strong to express the misfortune which has deprived 
me of so excellent a man. Corellius Rufus is dead; and 
dead, too, by his own act! A circumstance of great aggra- 
vation to my affliction; as that sort of death which we 
cannot impute either to the course of nature, or the hand of 
Providence, is, of all others, the most to be lamented. It 
affords* some consolation in the loss of those friends whom 
disease snatches from us that they fall by the general destiny 
of mankind; but those who destroy themselves leave us 
under the inconsolable reflection, that they had it in their 
power to have lived longer. It is true, Corellius. had many 
inducements to be fond of life; a blameless conscience, high 
reputation, and great dignity of character, besides. a daugh- 
ter, a wife, a grandson, and sisters; and, amidst these 
numerous pledges of happiness, faithful friends. Stili,. it 
must be owned he had the highest moti ve (which to a wise 
man will always have the force of destiny), urging him to 
this resolution. He had long been tortured by so tedious 
and painful a complaint that even these inducements to 
living on, considerable as they are, were over-balanced by 
the reasons on the other side. In his thirty-third year (as 
I have frequently heard him say) he was seized with the 
gout in his feet. This was hereditary; for diseases, as well 
as possessions, are sometimes handed down by a sort of in- 
heritance. A life of sobriety and continence had enabled 
him to conquer and keep down the disease while he was 
stili young, latterly as it grew upon him with advancing 
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years, he had to manfully bear it, suffering nieanwhile the 
most incredible and undeserved agonies; for the gout was 
now not only in his feet, but had spread itself over his 
whole body. I remember, in Domitianas reign, paying him 
a visit at his villa, near Rome. As soon as I entered his 
chamber, his servants went out: for it was his rule, never 
to allow them to be in the room when any intimate friend 
was with him; nay, even his own wife, though she could 
have kept any secret, used to go too. Casting his eyes round 
the room, “ Why,” he exclaimed, “ do you suppose I endure 
life so long under these cruel agonies? It is with the hope 
that I may outlive, at least for one day, that villain.” Had 
his bodily strength been equal to his resolution, he would 
have carried his desire into practical effect. God heard 
and answered his prayer; and when he felt that he should 
now die a free, un-enslaved, Roman, he broke through those 
other great, but now less forcible, attachments to the world. 
His malady increased; and, as it now grew too violent to 
admit of any relief from temperance, he resolutely deter- 
mined to put an end to its uninterrupted attacks, by an effort 
of heroism. He had refused ali sustenance during four days 
when his wife Hispulla sent our common friend Geminius 
to me, with the melancholy news, that Corellius was re~ 
solved to die; and that neither her own entreaties nor her 
daughter’s could move him from his purpose; I was the only 
person left who could reconcile him to life. I ran to his 
house with the utmost precipitation. As I approached it, 
I met a second messenger from Hispulla, Julius Atticus-, who 
informed me there was nothing to be hoped for now, even 
from me, as he seemed more hardened than ever in his 
purpose. He had said, indeed to his physician, who pressed 
him to take some nourishment, “ ’Tis resolved ”; an ex- 
pression which, as it raised my admiration of the greatness 
of his soul, so it does my grief for the loss of him. I keep 
thinking what a friend, what a man, I am deprived of. 
That he had reached his sixty-seventh year, an age which 
even the strongest seldom exceed, I well know; that he is 
released from a life of continual pain; that he has left his 
dearest friends behind him, and (what was dearer to him 
than ali these) the state in a prosperous condition: all this 
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I know. -Stili I cannot forbear to lament him, as if he had' 
been in the prime and vigour of his days; and I lament him 
(shall I own my weakness?) on my account. And—to 
confess to you as I did to Calvisius, in the first transport 
of my grief—I sadly fear, now that I am no longer under 
his eye, I shall not keep so striet a guard over my con- 
duct. Speak comfort to me then, not that he was old, he 
was inhrm; all this I know: but by supplying me with some 
reflections that are new and resistless, which I have never 
heard, never read, anywhere else. For all that I have heard, 
and all that I have read, occur to me of themselves; but 
all these are by far too weak to support me under so 
severe an affliction. Farewell. 


IX 

To Socius Senecio 

This year has produced a plentiful crop of poets: during 
the whole month of April scarcely a day has passed on 
which we have not been entertained with the recital of some 
poem. It is a pleasure to me to find that a taste for polite 
literature stili exists, and that men of genius do come for- 
ward and make themseves known, notwithstanding the lazy 
attendance they got for their pains. The greater part of 
the audience sit in the lounging-places, gossip away their 
time there, and are perpetually sending to enquire whether 
the author has made his entrance yet, whether he has got 
through the preface, or whether he has almost finished the 
piece. Then at length they saunter in with an air of the 
greatest indifference, nor do they condescend to stay through 
the recital, but go out before it is over, some slyly and 
stealthily, others again with perfect freedom and unconcern. 
And yet our fathers can remember how Claudius Caesar 
walking one day in the palace, and hearing a great shout- 
ing, enquired the cause: and being informed that Nonianus 1 
was reciting a composition of his, went immediately to the 
place, and agreeably surprised the author with his presence. 

1 A pleader and historian of some distinction, mentioned by Tacitus, 
Ann, xiv. 19, and by Quintilian, x. 1, 102. 
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But now, were one to bespeak the attendance of the idlest 
man living, and remind him of the appointment ever so 
often, or ever so long beforehand; either he would not come 
at ali, or if he did would grumble about having “lost a 
day! M for no other reason but because he had not lost it. 
So much the more do those authors deserve our encourage- 
ment and applause who have resolution to persevere in their 
studies, and to read out their compositions in spite of this 
apathy or arrogance on the part of their audience. Myself 
indeed, I scarcely ever miss being present upon any occa- 
sion; though, to teli the truth, the authors have generally 
been' friends of mine, as indeed there are few men of lit- 
erary tastes who are not. It is this which has kept me 
in town longer than I had intended. I am now, however, 
at liberty to go back into the country, and write something 
myself; which I do not intend reciting, lest I should seem 
rather to have lent than given my attendance to these reci- 
tations of my friends, for in these, as in all other good 
offices, the obligation ceases the moment you seem to expect 
a return. Farewell. 


X 

To Junius Mauricus 

You desire me to look out a proper husband for your 
niece: it is with justice you enjoin me that office. You 
know the high esteem and affiection I bore that great man 
her father, and with what noble instructions he nurtured 
my youth, and taught me to deserve those praises he was 
pleased to bestow upon me. You could not give me, then, 
a more important, or more agreeable, commission; nor 
could I be employed in an office of higher honour, than 
that of choosing a young man worthy of being father of 
the grandchildren of Rusticus Arulenus; a choice I should 
be long in determining, were I not acquainted with Minu¬ 
tius Aemilianus, who seems formed for our purpose. He 
loves me with all that warmth of affection which is usual 
between young men of equal years (as indeed I have the 
advance of him but by a very few), and reveres me at the 
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same time, with all the deference due to age; and, in a 
word, he is no iess desirous to model himself by my in- 
structions than I was by those of yourself and your 
brother. 

He is a native of Brixia, one of those provmces m 
Italy which stili retain much of the old modesty, frugal 
simplicity, and even rusticity, of manner. He is the son 
pf Minutius Macrinus, whose humble desires were satisfied 
with standing at the head of the equestrian order: for 
though he was nominated by Vespasian in the number of 
those whom that prince dignified with the praetorian office, 
yet, with an inflexible greatness of mind, he resolutely 
preferred an honourable repose, to the ambitious, shall I 
call them, or exalted, pursuits, in which we pubhc men 
are engaged. His grandmother, on the mothePs side, is 
Serrana Procula, of Patavium : 1 you are no stranger to 
the character of its citizens; yet Serrana is looked upon, 
even among these correct people, as an exemplary in- 
stance of striet virtue. Acilius, his uncle, is a man of 
almost exceptional gravity, wisdom, and integrity. In 
short, you will find nothing throughout his family un- 
worthy of yours. Minutius himself has plenty of^ vivacity, 
as well as application, together with a most amiable and 
becoming modesty. He has already, with considerable 
credit, passed through the offices of quaestor, tribune, ana 
praetor; so that you will be spared the trouble of solicit- 
ing for him those honourable employments. He has a 
fine, well-bred, countenance, with a ruddy, healthy com- 
plexion, while his whole person is elegant and comely and 
his mi en graceful and senatorian: advantages, I think, by 
no means to be slighted, and which I consider as the 
proper tribute to virgin innocence. I think I may add 
that his father is very rich. When I contemplate the 
character of those who require a husband of my choosmg, 
I know it is unnecessary to mention wealth; but when I 
reflect upon the prevailing manners of the age, and even 
the laws of Rome, which rank a man accordmg to his 
possessions, it certainly claims some regard; and, mdeed, 
in establishments of this nature, where children and many 

1 Padua. 
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other circumstances are to be duly weighed, it is an article 
that well deserves to be taken into the account. You will 
be inclined, perhaps, to suspect that affection has had too 
great a share in the character I have been drawing, and 
that I have heightened it beyond the truth: but I will 
stake ali my credit, you will find everything far beyond 
what I have represented. I love the young fellow indeed 
(as he justly deserves) with all the warmth of a most ardent 
affection; but for that very reason I would not ascribe 
more to his merit than I know it will bear. Farewell. 


XI 

To Septitius Clauus 

Ah! you are a pretty fellow! You make an engagement 
to come to supper and then never appear. Justice shall 
be exacted;—you shall reimburse me to the very last 
penny the expense I went to on your account; no small 
sum, let me teli you. I had prepared, you must know, a 
lettuce a-piece, three snails, two eggs, and a barley cake, 
with some sweet wine and snow, (the snow most certainly 
I shall charge to your account, as a rarity that will not 
keep.) Olives, beet-root, gourds, onions, and a thousand 
other dainties equally sumptuous. You should likewise 
have been entertained either with an interlude, the re- 
hearsal of a poem, or a piece of music, whichever you pre- 
ferred; or (such was my liberality) with all three. But 
the oysters, sows’-bellies, sea-urchins, and dancers from 

Cadiz of a certain - I know not who, were, it seems, 

more to your taste. You shall give satisfaction, how, shall 
at present be a secret. 

Oh! you have behaved cruelly, grudging your friend, 
—had almost said yourself;—and upon second thoughts I 
do say so;—in this way: for how agreeably should we 
have spent the evening, in laughing, trifiing, and literary 
amusements! You may sup, I confess, at many places 
more splendidly; but nowhere with more unconstrained 
mirth, simplicity, and freedom: only make the experiment, 
and if you do not ever after excuse yourself to your 
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other friends, to come to me, always put me off to go to 
them. Farewell. 


XII 

To Suetonius Tranquillus 

You teli me in your letter that you are extremely 
alarmed by a dream; apprehending that it forebodes some 
ill success to you in the case you have undertaken to 
defend; and, therefore, desire that I would get it adjourned 
for a few days, or, at least, to the next. This will be no 
easy matter, but I will try: 

.... “For dreams descend from Jove.” 

Meanwhile, it is very material for you to recollect whether 
your dreams generally represent things as they after- 
wards fall out, or quite the reverse. But if I may judge 
of yours by one that happened to myself, this dream 
that alarms you seems to portend that you will acquit 
yourself with great success. I had promised to stand coun- 
sel for Junius Pastor; when I fancied in my sleep that my 
mother-in-law came to me, and, throwing herself at my feet, 
earnestly entreated me not to plead. I was at that time a 
very young man; the case was to be argued in the four 
centumviral courts; my adversaries were some of the most 
important personages in Rome, and particular favourites 
of Caesar ; 1 any of which circumstances were sufficient, after 
such an inauspicious dream, to have discouraged me. Not- 
withstanding this, I engaged in the cause, reflecting that, 

“Without a sign, his sword the brave man draws, 

And asks no omen but his country’s cause .” 2 

for I looked upon the promise I had given to be as sacred 
to me as my country, or, if that were possible, more so. 
The event happened as I wished ; and it was that very case 
which first procured me the favourable attention of the 
public, and threw open to me the gates of Fame. Consider 
then whether your dream, like this one I have related, may 
not pre-signify success. But, after ali, perhaps you will think 


1 Domitian. 


2 Iliad, xii. 243. Pope. 
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it safer to pursue this cautious maxim: “Never do a thing 
concerning the rectitude of which you are in doubt;” if so, 
write me word. In the interval, I will consider of some ex¬ 
cuse, and will so plead your cause that you may be able to 
plead it your self any day you like best. In this respect, you 
are in a better situation than I was: the court of the cen-; 
tumviri, where I was to plead, admits of no adjournment: 
whereas, in that where your case is to be heard, though 
no easy matter to procure one, stili, however, it is possible. 
Farewell. 


XIII 

To Romanus Firmus 

As you are my towns-man, my school-fellow, and the: 
earliest companion of my youth; as there was the strictest: 
friendship between my mother and uncle and your father 
(a happiness which I also enjoyed as far as the great in-! 
equality of our ages would admit) ; cani fail (thusbiassedas; 
I am by so many and weighty considerations) to contribute all 
in my power to the advancement of your honours? The 
rank you bear in our province, as decurio, is a proof that 
you are possessed, at least, of an hundred thousand ses- 
terces f but that we may also have the satisfaction of seeing 
you a Roman Knight , 3 I present you with three hundred 
thousand, in order to make up the sum requisite to entitle 
you to that dignity. The long acquaintance we have had 
leaves me no room to apprehend you will ever be forgetful of 
this instance of my friendship. And I know your disposition; 
too well to think it necessary to advise you to enjoy this 
honour with the modesty that becomes a person who receives 
it from me; for the advanced rank we possess through a 

, Equal to about $4,000 of our money. After the reign of Augustus the ? 
value of the sestertius. 

2 “ The equestrian dignity, or that order of the Roman people which we 
commonly call knights, had nothing in it analogous to any order of modern 
kmghthood, but depended entirely upon a valuation of their estates; and 
every Citizen, whose entire fortune amounted to 400,000 sesterces, that is, 
\° . about $16,000 of our money, was enrolled, of course, in the list of 
knights, who were considered as a middle order between the senators and 
common people, yet, without any other distinction than the privilege of 
wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar badge of their order.” Life 
of Cicero, vol. 1. m. m note. M, 
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friencTs kindness is a sort of sacred trust, in which we have 
his judgment , as well as our own character , to maintain, 
and therefore to be guarded with the greater caution. Fare- 
well. 


XIV 

To Cornelius Tacitus 

I have frequent debates with a certain acquaintance of 
mine, a man of skill and learning, who admires nothing 
so much in the eloquence of the bar as conciseness. I agree 
with him, that where the case will admit of this precision, 
it may with propriety be adopted; but insist that, to leave 
out what is material to be mentioned, or only briefly and 
cursorily to touch upon those points which should be incul- 
cated, impressed, and urged well home upon the minds of 
the audience, is a downright fraud upon one’s client. In 
many cases, to deal with the subject at greater length adds 
strength and weight to our ideas, which frequently produce 
their impression upon the mind, as iron does upon solid 
bodies, rather by repeated strokes than a single blow. In 
answer to this, he usually has recourse to authorities, and 
produces Lysias 1 amongst the Grecians, together with Cato 
and the two Gracchi, among our own countrymen, many of 
whose speeches certainly are brief and curtailed. In return, 
I name Demosthenes, Aeschines, Hyperides , 3 and many 
others, in opposition to Lysias; while I confront Cato and 
the Gracchi with Caesar, Pollio,* Caelius,* but, above ali, 
Cicero, whose longest speech is generally considered his best. 
Why, no doubt about it, in good compositions, as in every- 
thing else that is valuable, the more there is of them, the 
better. You may observe in statues, basso-relievos, pic- 
tures, and the human form, and even in animals and trees, 
that nothing is more graceful than magnitude, if accom- 
panied with proportionr The same holds true in pleading; 

1 An elegant Attic orator, remarkable for the grace and lucidity of his 
style, also for his vivid and accurate delineations of character. 

2 A graceful and powerful orator, and friend of Demosthenes. 

8 A Roman orator of the Augustan age. He was a poet and historian 
as well, but gained most distinction as an orator. 

4 A man of considerable taste, talent, and eloquence, but profligate and 
extravagant. He was on tenns of some intimacy with Cicero. 
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and even in books a large volttme carries a certain beauty 
and authority in its very size. My antagonist, who is ex- 
tremely dexterous at evading an argument, eludes all this, 
and much more, which I usually urge to the same purpose, 
by insisting thal; those very individuals, upon whose works 
I found my opinion, made considerable additions to their 
speeches when they published them. This I deny; and ap~ 
peal to the harangues of numberless orators, particularly to 
those of Cicero, for Murena and Varenus, in which a short, 
bare notification of certain charges is expressed under mere 
heads. Whence it appears that many things which he en- 
larged upon at the time he delivered those speeches were 
retrenched when he gave them to the public. The same excel¬ 
lent orator in fornis us that, agreeably to the ancient cus- 
tom, which allowed only of one counsel on a side, Cluentius 
had no other advocate than himself; and he telis us further 
that he employed four whole days in defence of Cornelius; 
by which it plainly appears that those speeches which, when 
delivered at their full length, had necessarily taken up so 
much time at the bar were considerably cut down and 
pruned when he afterwards compressed them into a single 
volume, though, I must confess, indeed, a large one. But 
good pleading, it is objected, is one thing, just composition 
another. This objection, I am aware, has had some favour- 
ers; nevertheless, I am persuaded (though I may, perhaps, 
be mistaken) that, as it is possible you may have a. good 
pleading which is not a good speech, so a good speech can- 
not be a bad pleading; for the speech on paper is the model 
and, as it were, the archetype of the speech that was de¬ 
livered. It is for this reason we find, in many of the best 
speeches extant, numberless extemporaneous turns of ex- 
pression; and even in those which we are sure were never 
spoken; as, for instance, in the following passage from the 
speech against Verres:—“A certain mechanic—whafs his 
name? Oh, thank you for helping me to it: yes, I mean 
Polyclitus.” It follows, then, that the nearer approach a 
speaker makes to the rules of just composition, the more 
perfect will he be in his art; always supposing, however, 
that he has his due share of time allowed him; for, if he be 
limited of that article, no blame can justly be fixed upon the 
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advocate, though much certainly upon the judge. The sense 
of the laws, I am sure, is on my side, which are by no means 
sparing of the oratoffs time; it is not conciseness, but ful- 
ness, a complete representation of every material circum- 
stance, which they recommend. Now conciseness cannot 
effect this, unless in the most insignificant cases. Let me 
add what experience, that unerring guide, has taught me: 
it has frequently been my province to act both as an advo¬ 
cate and a judge; and I have often also attended as an 
assessor . 5 Upon those occasions, I have ever found the 
judgments of mankind are to be influenced by different 
modes of application, and that the slightest circumstances 
frequently produce the most important consequences. The 
dispositions and understandings of men vary to such an 
extent that they seldom agree in their opinions concerning 
any one point in debate before them; or, if they do, it is 
generally from different motives. Besides, as every man 
is naturally partial to his own discoveries, when he hears 
an argument urged which had previously occurred to him- 
self, he will be sure to embrace it as extremely convincing. 
The orator, therefore, should so adapt himself to his audi- 
ence as to throw out something which every one of them, 
in turn, may receive and approve as agreeable to his own 
particular views. I recollect, once when Regulus and 
I were engaged on the same side, his remarking to me, 
“You, seem to think it necessary to go into every single cir- 
cumstance: whereas I always take aim at once at my ad- 
versary’s throat, and there I press him closely.” (Tis true, 
he keeps a tight hold of whatever part he has once fixed 
upon; but the misfortune is, he is extremely apt to fix 
upon the wrong place.) I replied, it might possibly happen 
that what he called the throat was, in reality, the knee or 
the ankle. As for myself, said I, who do not pretend to 
direct my aim with so much precision, I test every part, I 
probe every opening; in short, to use a vulgar proverb, / 
leave no stone unturned. And as in agriculture, it is not 
my vineyards or my woods only, but my fields as well, that I 
look after and cultivate, and (to carry on the metaphor) as 

5 Tk, e praetor was assisteci by ten assessors, five 'of whom were senators, 
and the rest knights. With these he was obliged to consuit before he 
pronounced sentence. M. 
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I do not content myself with sowing those fields simply 
with cora or white wheat, but sprinkle in barley, pulse, and 
the other kinds of grain; so, in my pleadings at the bar, I 
scatter broadcast various arguments like so many kmds of 
seed, in order to reap whatever may happen to come up. 
For the disposition of your judges is as hard to fathom as 
uncertain, and as little to be relied on as that of soils and 
seasons. The comic writer Eupolis, 0 I remember, mentions 
it in praise of that excellent orator Pericles, that 

"On his lips Persuasion hung. 

And powerful Reason rui d his tongue. 

Thus he alone could hoast the art ^ 

To charm at once, and pierce the heart. 


But could Pericles, without the richest variety of expres- 
sion, and merely by the force of the concise or the rapid 
style, or both (for they are very different), have thus 
charmed and pierced the heart. To delight and to persuade 
requires time and great command of language; and to 
leave a sting in the minds of the audience is an effect not 
to be expected from an orator who merely pinks, but from 
him, and him only, who thrusts in. Another comic poet, 
speaking of the same orator, says: 

"His mighty words like Jove’s own thunder roll . 

Greece hears, and trembles to lier inmost soul.” 


But it is not the close and reserved; it is the copious, the 
majestic, and the sublime orator, who thunders, who liglit- 
ens who, in short, bears all before him in a confused whirl. 
There is, undeniably, a just mean in everythmg; but he 
equally misses the mark who falis short of it, as he who 
goes beyond it; he who is too limited as he who is too 
unrestrained. Hence it is as common a thing to hear our 
orators condernned for being too jejune and feeble as too 
excessive and redundant. One is said to have exceeded1 the 
bounds of his subject, the other not to have reached them. 
Both, no doubt, are equally in fault, with this difference, 
however, that in the one the fault arises from an abundance, 
in the other, from a deficiency; an error, in the former case 
whirh. if it be not the sign of a more correct, is certamly of 


6 A contemporary and rfval of Aristophanes. 
7 Aristophanes, Ach. 53 *• 
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de«£VT iIe geniUS ‘ , When 1 say this ’ 1 would *ot be un- 
derstood to approve that everlasting talker 8 mentioned in 

Homer, but that other described in the following lines: 

Frcquent and soft, as falis the winter snow 
nus from his lips the copious periods flow.” 

Not but that I extremely admire him “ too, of whom the 
poet says, 

“Few were his words, but wonderfully strong.” 

Yet, lf the choice were given me, I should give the pref- 
erence to that style resembling winter snow, that is, to the 
full, unmterrupted, and diffusive; in short, to that pomp of 
eloquence which seems ali heavenly and divine. But (it is 
rephed) the harangue of a more moderate length is most 

fnSTo fi 7 a ^ ° nly by indoIent People; 

and to fix the Standard by their laziness and false delicacy 

would be simply ridiculous. Were you to consuit persons 

J rL CaS |’ f ley w ? uId tel1 y° u - not only that it is best to 
y httle but that it is best to say nothing at all. Thus 
my friend, I have laid before you my opinions upon this’ 
subject, and I am willing to change them if not agreeable 
to yours. But should you disagree with me, pray let me 
know ciearly your reasons why. For, though I ought to 
yield m this case to your more enlightened judgment yet 
m a pomt of such consequence, I had rather be convinced bv 
argument than by authority. So if I don’t seem to you very 
wide of the mark, a line or two from you in return, inti- 
matmg your concurrence, will be sufficient to confirm me in 
my opimon: on the other hand, if you should think me mis- 
taken, let me have your objections at full length. Does it 
not look rather like bribery, my requiring only a short letter 

r '°j-ff gree with . me; but a vef y ion g one if you should be 
of a different opinion. Farewell. 

8 Thersites. Iliad, ii. v. 212. 9 Ulvsses Iliad iii 

10 Menelaus. Iliad, iii. ' iad ’ U1, 
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XV 

To Paternus 

As I reiy very rnuch upon the soundness of your judg- 
ment, so I do upon the goodness of your eyes: not because 
I think your discernment very great (for I don’t want to 
make you conceited), but because I think it as good as 
mine: which, it must be confessed, is saying a great deal. 
Joking apart, I like the look of the slaves which were 
purchased for me on your recommendation very well; all 
I further care about is, that they be honest: and for this I 
must depend upon their characters more than their coun- 
tenances. Farewell. 


XVI 

9 To Catilius Severus* 

I am at present (and have been a considerable time) 
detained in Rome, under the most stunning apprehensions. 
Titus. Aristo , 1 2 whom I have a singular admiration and 
affection for, is fallen into a long and obstinate illness, 
which troubles me. Virtue, knowledge, and good sense, 
shine out with so superior a lustre in this excellent man 
that learning herself, and every valuable endowment, seem 
involved in the danger of his single person. How con¬ 
summate his knowledge, both in the political and civil 
laws of his country! How thoroughly conversant is he in 
every branch of history or antiquity? In a word, there is 
nothing you might wish to know which he could not teach 
you. As for me, whenever I would acquaint myself with 
any abstruse point, I go to him as my store-house. What 
an engaging sincerity, what dignity in his conversation! 
how chastened and becoming is his caution! Though he 
conceives, at once, every point in debate, yet he is as slow 
to decide as he is quick to apprehend; calmly and delib- 
erately sifting and weighing every opposite reason that is 
pffered, and tracing it, with a most judicious penetration, 

1 Gre ? t ; grand f ather of the Emperor M. Aurelius. 

2 An emment lawyer of Trajan’s reign. 
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from its source through ali its remotest consequences. His 
diet is frugal, his dress plain; and whenever I enter his 
chamber, and view him reclined upon his couch, I consider 
the scene before me as a true itnage of ancient simplicity, 
to which his illustrious mind reflects the noblest ornament. 
He places no part of his happiness in ostentatum, but m 
the secret approbation of his conscience, seeking the reward 
of his virtue, not in the clamorous applauses of the world, 
but in the silent satisfaction which results from having 
acted well. In short, you will not easily find his equal, 
even among our philosophers by outward profession. No, 
he does not frequent the gymnasia or porticoes nor does 
he amuse his own and others’ leisure with endless contro- 
versies, but busies himself in the scenes of civil and active 
life. Many has he . assisted with his interest, stili more 
with his advice, and withal in the practice of temperance, 
piety justice, and fortitude, he has no superior. You would 
be astonished, were you there to see, at the pat.ence with 
which he bears his illness, how he holds out against pain 
endures thirst, and quietly submits to this raging feverand 
to the pressure of those clothes which are laid upon him to 
promote perspiration. He lately called me and a.few more 
of his particular friends to his bedside, requesting 
ask his physicians what turn they apprehended_ his dis- 
temper would take; that, if they pronounced it 1 ^ ur a ble - 
he might voluntarily put an end to his hfe. bu 
were hopes of a recovery, how tedious and difficult soeve 
it might prove, he would calmly wait the even , 
much, he thought, was due to the tears and entreaties o is 
wife and daughter, and to the affectionate >ntercess,on of 
his friends, as not voluntarily to abandon our hopes if they 
were not entirely desperate. A true hero s resolution this, 
in my estimation, and worthy the ' htghest appjause. fe- 
stances are frequent in the world, of rushii» 
of death without reflection and by a sort of blmd impulse; 
but deliberately to weigtt the reasons tor 1,f ' “^ 
to be determined i» our choice os c.ther side of the “ale 
prevails, shows a great mind. We have had the sat.sfac- 

iS S& MrJU: in? ' '" a 
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tion to receive the opinion o£ his physicians in his favour: 
may heaven favour their promises and relieve me at length 
from this painful anxiety. Once easy in my mind, I shall 
go back to my favourite Laurentum, or, in other words, to 
my books, my papers and studious leisure. Just now, so 
much of my time and thoughts are taken up in attendance 
upon my friend, and anxiety for him, that I have neither 
leisure nor inclination for any reading or writing whatever. 
Thus you have my fears, my wishes, and my after-plans. 
Write me in return, but in a gayer strain, an account not 
only of what you are and have been doing, but of what 
you intend doing too. It will be a very sensible consola- 
tion to me in this disturbance of mind, to be assured that 
yours is easy. Farewell. 


XVII 


To Voconius Romanus 

Rome has not for many years beheld a more magnificent 
and memorable spectacle than was lately exhibited in the 
public funeral of that great, illustrious, and no less fortu¬ 
nate man, Verginius Rufus. He lived thirty years after he 
had reached the zenith of his fame. He read poems com- 
posed in his honour, he read histories of his achievements, 
and was himself witness of his fame among posterity. He 
was thrice raised to the dignity of consul, that he might 
at least be the highest of subjects, who 1 had refused to be 
the first of princes. As he escaped the resentment of those 
emperors to whom his virtues had given umbrage and even 
rendered him odious, and ended his days when this best of 
princes, this friend of mankind 2 was in quiet possession of 
the empire, it seems as if Providence had purposely preserved 
him to these times, that he might receive the honour of a 
public funeral. He reached his eighty-fourth year, in full 


i«« Verginius Rufus was governor of Upper Germany at the .time of the 
revolt of Julius Vindex in Gaul, a. d. 68 . The soldiers of Verginius wisjied 
to raise him to the empire, but he refused the honour, and marched agamst 
Vindex, who perished before Vesontio. After the death of Ner {- 
supported the claims of Galba, and accompamed him to Rome. Upon Utno s 
death, the soldiers again attempted to proclaim Verginius emperor, and in 
consequence of his refusal of the honour, he narrowly escaped with his 
life ” (See Smith\s Dict. of Greek and Rom. Biog., &c.) 

2 Nerva. 
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tranquilli ty and universally revered, having enjoyed strong 
health during his lifetime, with the exception of a trembling 
in his hands, which, however, gave him no pain. His last 
illness, indeed, was severe and tedious, but even that cir- 
cumstance added to his reputation. As he was practising 
his voice with a view of returning his public acknowledge- 
ments to the emperor, who had promoted him to the consul- 
ship, a large volume he had taken into his haud, and which 
happened to be too heavy for so old a man to hold standing 
up, slid from his grasp. In hastily endeavouring to recover 
it, his foot slipped on the smooth pavement, and he feli down 
and broke his thigh-bone, which being clumsily set, his age 
as well being against him, did not properly unite again, The 
funeral obsequies paid to the memory of this great man have 
done honour to the emperor, to the age, and to the bar. The 
consul Cornelius Tacitus 3 pronounced his funeral oration and 
thus his good fortune was crowned by the public applause 
of so eloquent an orator. He has departed from our midst, 
full of years, indeed, and of glory; as illustrious by the 
honours he refused as by those he accepted. Yet stili we 
shall miss him and lament him, as the shining model of a 
past age; I, especially, shall feel his loss, for I not only 
admired him as a patriot, but loved him as a friend. We 
were of the same province, and of neighbouring towns, and 
our estates were also contiguous. Besides these accidental 
connections, he was left my guardian, and always treated me 
with a parenfs affection. Whenever I offered myself as a 
candidate for any office in the state, he constantly supported 
me with his interest; and although he had long since given 
up ali such Services to friends, he would kindly leave his re- 
tirement and come to give me his vote in person. On the 
day on which the priests nominate those they consider most 
worthy of the sacred office 4 he constantly proposed me. Even 
in his last illness, apprehending the possibility of the senate’s 
appointing him one of the five commissioners for reducing the 

8 The historian. 

4 Namely, of augurs. “This college, as regulated by Sylla, consisted of 
nfteen, who were all persons of the first distinctiori in Rome; it was a 
pnesthood for^ life, of a character indelible, which no crime or forfeiture 
could efface; it was necessary that every candidate should be nominated 
to the people by two augurs, who gave a solemn testimony upon oath 
of his dignity and fitness for that office.” Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
p. 147. M, 
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his excuses, in preferenl to " y ° Un ? 38 1 am ’ to bear 
men too, and of consular ranhand^ VI f " friends ’ elderly 
of my own, I would entrust vo U 1^1° me ’ “ Had 1 3 
I cannot but latnent his death as Thm,^ ls “atter ” And so 
and pour out my grief into your bosomff • , WC 5 e P rematl »-e, 
nght to grieye, or to call i/death at Jh 5 vl 6ed ° ne has an - v 
termmates his mortality rather tbs.n t0 suc h a man 

and will live on for e^r ln J ‘ han f ends his Hfe. He Ii ves , 

more celebrated by posterity now thaTh W -“ CXtend and be 
sight. I had much else to JrW tn 1S gone from our 

this I keep thinking of Vergk us^i ^ £ y ^ is ful1 of 
am for ever / ully vet vividi-/; U •' * See 11 m before me: I 
speaking to ., m 'embrace him m ^f mng that 1 he ar him, am 
is fellow-citizens, perh,p s ; who ™ SJ? "P 11 »?' us, 

' »PP™ch hL in g !„Z 

xvin 

To Nepos 

«m. are as Lshed a' Wh h, k ,"“ mi ” re ' an<1 his 
their written composition. His^tvifi?^ u 10 ” 8 ' time over 
genuine Attic. His exordium= / ? Greek, or rather the 

and occasionally impressive and ^najestic’ e ^r gant ’ attractive - 
eral subjects for discussinn ,{? st , He su ggests sev- 

sometimes to evenchoice, 
ranges himself, and begins At l u take ’ nses ’ ar ‘ 

most equally at command r* he has ever ything al- 

suggested to y OU “^ wo fd s w ° f thing ^ are 

quisitely chosen ^d pohshed Th- ** are! ex ‘ 

of his show the wideness of his’ ex * em P° re speeches 

tice he has had Yn compostion U S ’ f d h ° W much prac- 
his narrative lucid, his summing up fwdbleV 0 ^ P °. int ’ 
ornament imposing. I n a word h?J u ’ hlS rhetorical 
affects you; and Jou are 3 fi 
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thtee ha does bes.. His r= S =c«o» 

logisms also are frequent, ^densed and cae J ^ ^ 
a resuit not easily attamable eve ^ ^ - t is capable 0 f. 
his memory, you would ha d y b hg has previously 

He repeats from a loll S ^ m i ss ing a single word. This 
delivered extempore, w ac - re( i by dint of great ap- 
marvellous faculty he h( . and day he does nothmg, 

plication and practice, fo & passed his sixtieth 

hears nothmg,. says ^ no class of 

year and is stili only a r o- ’uine more excellent than 

men more single-hearted, m°i re r ^ gh work of 

this class. We who h ave L nvo jdably cou 'act q certain 
the, i>ar and Of real disputes unavonab y om> the 

unprincipled adrohne- The sCOo£ ■ 

imagmary case, ali th , enioyable, especially to old 

nocent and harmless, and equal y J y . £ f life than 

pnople, for what can b« ha E p^r that 

,o enjoy what « “,he most eloqnsnt. '«« lh ' 

consider Isaeus then not on y longing to make his 

happiest, of men, and if g *^ ^ S a & nd iron. So, 
acquaintance, you must b reason, come, for 

if not upon my account, or for neV er read 

the sake of h f a ^. *i S 0 “who' was so impressed with 
of a certam inhabitant of Ca from the re motest 

the name and fame of * a t hecame ^ ^ curiosity 

corner of the earth on P ur P 0S . It is u tter want of taste, 

an actual di.gracs.» a 

shows simple ignora , upon a proficiency m so 

man, not to set any hig « T bve aU thors,” you will 

pla«m B , noble.refining a sc,en=.. 1 ... tL, M 

teply, “here m my own study just ^ ^ while you 

then those authors you hearing eloquence. 

cannot always get the opportunity o :t ^ . g that 

Besides, as the proverb say , p or notwithstanding 

which sways the soul; yes.fa • what one 

W hat one reads is aye and the very 

hears, yet the utterance, cou fixing an impression 

gestures of the speaker, a i disbelieve the truth of 

upon the mind; that is, u n . bad r ead to the Rhodians 
Aeschines’ statement, who, after he had 
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that celebrated speech of Demosthenes, upon their expressing 
their admiration of it, is said to have added, “Ah! what would 
you have said, could you have heard the wild beast himself ?” 
And Aeschines, if we may take Demosthenes’ word for it 
was no mean elocutionist; yet, he could not but confess that 
the speech would have sounded far finer from the lips of its 
author. I am saying ali this with a view to persuading you 
to hear Isaeus, if even for the mere sake of being able to say 
you have heard him. Farewell. 


XIX 

To Avitus 

It would be a long story, and of no great importance, to 
teli you by what accident I found myself dining the other 
day with an individual with whom I am by no means intimate, 
and who, in his own opinion, does things in good style and 
economically as well, but according to mine, with meanness 
and extravagance combined. Some very elegant dishes were 
served up to himself and a few more of us, whilst those 
placed before the rest of the company consisted sirnply of 
cheap dishes and scraps. There were, in small bottles, three 
different kinds of wine; not that the guest might take their 
choice, but that they might not have any option in their 
power; one kind being for himself, and for us; another 
sort for his lesser friends (for it seems he has degrees of 
friends), and the third for his own freedmen and ours. 
My neighbour , 1 reclining next me, observing this, asked me 
if I approved the arrangement. Not at ali, I told him. 
“ Pray then,” he asked, “what is your method upon such oc- 
casions?” “ Mine,” I returned, “ is to give all my visitors the 
same reception; for when I give an invitation, it is to enter- 
tain, not distinguish, my company: I place every man upon 
my own level whom I admit to my table.” '“Not exceptmg 
even your freedmen?” “Not excepting even my freedmen, 

1 The ancient Greeks and Romans did not sit up at the table as we do, 
but reclmed round it on couches, three and sometimes even four occupying 
one couch, at least this latter was the custom among the Romans. Each 
guest lay nat upon his chest while eating, reaching out his hand from time 
to time to the table, for what he might require. As soon as he had made 
a sumcient meal, he turned over upon his left side, leaning on the elbow. 

8 —-HC IX 
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whom I consider on these occasions my guests, as much as 
any of the rest ” He replied, “ This must cost you a great 
deal ” “ Not in the least ” “ How can that be?” “ Simply 
because, although my freedmen don’t drink the same wine 
as myself, yet I drink the same as they do ” And, no doubt 
about it, if a man is wise enough to moderate his appetite, 
he will not find it such a very expensive thing to share with 
ali his visitors what he takes himself. Restrain it, keep it m, 
if you wish to be true economist. You will find temperance 
a far better way of saving than treating other people rudely 
can be. Why do I say all this? Why, for fear a young man 
of your high character and promise should be imposed u$on 
by this immoderate luxury which prevails at some tables, 
under the specious notion of frugality. Whenever any folly 
of this sort falis under my eye, I shall, just because I care 
for you, point it out to you as an example you ought to shun. 
Remember, then, nothing is more to be avoided than this 
modern alliance of luxury with roeanness;. odious enough 
when existing separate and distinet, but stili more hateful 
where you meet with them together. Farewell. 


To Macrinus 

The senate decreed yesterday, on the emperor s motion, a 
triumphal statue to Vestricius Spurinna : not as they would 
to many others, who never were in action, or saw a camp, 
or heard the sound of a trumpet, unless at a show; but as it 
would be decreed to those who have justly bought such a 
distinction with their blood, their exertions, and their deeds. 
Spurinna forcibly restored the king of the Bructeri to his 
throne; and this by the noblest kind of victory; for he subdued 
that warlike people by the terror of the mere display of his 
preparation for the campaign. This is his reward as a hero, 
while, to console him for the loss of his son Cottius, who 
died during his absence upon that expedition, they also voted 
a statue to the youth; a very unusual honour for one so 
young; but the Services of the father deserved that the pam 

1 A people of Germany. 
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rf f° y ’ ound Should be soothed by no common balm. 

thu? , CottmS ! lmself evinced such remarkable promise of 

t.L frl that * is but fittin § his short limited 

^cnld be extended, as it were, by this kind of 
immortahty. He was so pure and blameless, so full of dignity 
and commanded such respect, that he might have challenged 
’ ’“® r i d & oodn ess niuch older men, with whom he now shares 
equal honours. Honours, if I am not mistaken, conferred 
not only to perpetuate the memory of the deceased youth 
of^l^T *? the surviving father, but for the sake 
ZZ f “ P 6 - aIsa This wil1 rouse and stimulate our 

CVery W ° rthy princi P le - when they see 
such rewards bestowed upon one of their own years, provided 

deserve them: at the same time that men of quality will 
be encouraged to beget children and to have the joy and 

survive them f nT"?* a W , 0ft . hy ^ behind ’ if their chddr ^ 
urvive them, or of so glorious a consolation, should thev 

survive their children. Looking at it in this light then I 

an/for UP ° n PUbhC f rounds ’ that a sta tue is decreed Cottius: 
and for my own sake too, just as much; for I loved this 
most favoured, gifted, youth, as ardently as I now grievously 

ritsi ? v So r s wai * a «»“*S2 

oasT hv rLf i , at thlS figure from time t0 time as I 

fro before ; T te -i\ Stand Underneath ’ and walk to and 
o before it. For if having the pictures of the departed 

P aC ,; d in our homes hghtens sorrow, how much morethose 

Sf b their e aiV a e nd atl 0 nS f 0f them . which are not onl y memorials 

besides? Fa”td7 ' “ ° f S '° ty “ d h °”°” 


To Priscus 

nh £*. 1 know y, ou ea Serly embrace every opportunitv of 
obligmg me, so there is no man whom I had rather be under 
an obhgation to. I apply to you, therefore, in preference to 

obSnf 6 You 4 T™ 1 " Which 1 am extremeI £ fircus of 
'a t ^ on ’ W ^° are C0mman ^er-in-chief of a verv 

vner lderab e - army ’ have man y °PP°rtunities of exercisine 
ycmr generosity • and the length of time you have enjoyed 2 
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post must have enabled you to provide for all your own 
friends. I hope you will now turn your eyes upon some 
of mine: as indeed they are but a few Your generous is- 
position, I know, would be better pleased lf the number 
were greater, but one or two will suffice my modest desires; 
at present I will only mention Voconius Romanus. . His 
father was of great distinction among the Roman knights, 
and his father-in-law, or, I might more properly call him, 
his second father, (for his affectionale treatment of Voconius 
entitles him to that appellation) was stiill m.ore conspicuous 
His mother was one of the most considerable ladies of Upper 
Spdn you know what character the people of that province 
bear and how remarkable they are for their stnctness of 
their manners. As for himself, he lately held the post of 
flamen 1 Now, fromthe time when we were first students to- 
gether, I have felt very tenderly attached to him. We lived 
under the same roof, in town and country we jokedto- 
o-ether we shared each other’s serious thoughts: for where 
fndeed could I have found a truer friend or pleasanter com- 
panion than he? In his conversation, and even m his; very 
voice and countenance, there is a rare sweetness; as at the 
bar he displays talents of a high order; acuteness elegance, 
ease, and skill: and he writes such letters too tha J ; ™/bv 
to read them you would imagine they had kecn d ctated y 
the Muses themselves. I have a very great affect l on J or J 11 ®’ 
as he has for me. Even in the earlier part of our lives 
I warmly embraced every opportumty of domg him a 1 the 
good Services which then lay in my power, as l have late y 
obtained for him from our most gracious prmce the P rivl ^S 
granted to those who have three children: a favour whic^, 
though Caesar very rarely bestows, and always wi g 
caution, yet he conferred, at my request, m such a matter 
as to give it the air and grace of being his own choice. 

i “ Any Roman priest d?voted to ?e™ ce °p it g” t e deity^ to 

designated a reC The office^was understooS to last for life; but a 

whom he mmistered. ihe omce _ was, u breach 0 f duty, or even on 

acc”unt^ tL occ C rr?ncfof an ilbomened accident while dischargmg h» 

fSnctions.” Smith’s Dictionary of Antiqmties. 

passed a. a5 er t y roSom°e f oTes 

where he Hved. ‘Tto^riW the emperors sometimes extended to those 
who were not legally entitled to it. 
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The best way of showing that I think he deserves the kind- 
nesses he has already received from me is by increasing them, 
especially as he always accepts my Services so gratefully as 
to deserve more. Thus I have shown you what manner of 
man Romanus is, how thoroughly I have proved his worth, 
and how much I love him. Let me entreat you to honour 
him with your patronage in a way suitable to the generosity 
of your heart, and the eminence of your station. But above 
ali let him have your affection; for though you were to con¬ 
fer upon him the utmost you have in your power to bestow, 
you can give him nothing more valuable than your friendship. 
That you may see he is worthy of it, even to the closest degree 
of intimacy, I send you this brief sketch of his tastes, 
character, his whole life, in fact. I should continue my 
intercessions in his behalf, but that I know you prefer not 
being pressed, and I have already repeated them in every 
line of this letter: for, to show a good reason for what one 
asks is true intercession, and of the most effectual kind. 
Farewell. 


X^II 

To Maximus 

You guessed correctly: I am much engaged in pleading 
before the Hundred. The business there is more fatiguing 
than pleasant, Trifling, inconsiderable cases, mostly; it is 
very seldom that anything worth speaking of, either from 
the importance of the question or the rank of the persons 
concerned, comes before them. There are very few lawyers 
either whom I take any pleasure in working with. The 
rest, a parcel of impudent young fellows, many of whom one 
knows nothing whatever about, come here to get some prac- 
tice in speaking, and conduct themselves so forwardly and 
with such utter want of deference that my friend Attilius 
exactly hit it, I think, when he made the observation that 
“ boys set out at the bar with cases in the Court of the Hun¬ 
dred as they do at school with Homer,” intimating that at both 
places they begin where they should end. But in former 
times (so my elders teli me) no youth, even of the best 
families, was allowed in unless introduced by some person 
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of consular dignity. As things are now, since every fenee 
of modesty and decorum is* broken down, and all distinctions 
are levelled and confounded, the present young generation, 
so far .from waiting to be introduced, break in of their own 
free will. The audience at their heels are fit attendants upon 
such orators; a low rabble of hired mercenaries, supplied by 
contract. They.get together in the middle of the court, 
where the dole is dealt round to theni as openly as if they 
were in a dining-room: and at this noble price they run from 
court to court. The Greeks have an appropriate name in their 
language for this sort of people, importing that they are 
applauders by profession, and we stigmatize them with the 
opprobrious' title of table-flatterers: yet the dirty business al- 
luded to increases 1 every day. It was only yesterday two of 
my domestic officers, mere striplings, were hired to cheer 
somebody or other, at three denarii apiece d that is what the 
highest eloquence goes for. Upon these terms we fili as 
many benches as we please, and gather a crowd; this is how 
those rending shouts are raised, as soon as the individual 
standing up in the middle of the ring gives the signal. For, 
you must know, these honest fellows, who understand nothing 
of what.is said, or, if they did, could not hear it, would be at 
a loss without a signal, how to time their applause: for many 
of them don’t hear a syllable, and are as noisy as any of the 
rest. If, at any time, you should happen to be passing 
by when the court is sitting, and feel at all interested to know 
how any speaker is acquitting himself, you have no occasion 
to give yourself the.trouble of getting up on the judge’s plat- 
form, no need to listen; it is easy enough to find out, for 
you may be quite sure he that gets most applause deserves it 
the least. Largius Licinus was the first to introduce this 
fashion; but then he went no farther than to go round and 
solicit an audience. I know, I remember hearing this from 
my tutor Quinctilian. “I used,” he told me, “to go and hear 
Domitius .Afer, and as he was pleading once before the 
Hundred in his usual slow and impressive manner, hearing, 
elese to him, a most immoderate and unusual noise, and be- 
ing a good deal surprised at this, he left off: the noise ceased, 
and he began again: he was interrupted a second time, and 

1 About 54 cents. 
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a third. At last he enquired who it was that was speaking? 
He was told, Licinus. Upon which, he broke off the case, 
exclaiming, ‘ Eloquence is no more F ” The truth is it had 
only begun to decline then, when in Afer’s opinion it no 
longer existed: whereas now it is almost extinct. I am 
ashamed to teli you of the mincing and affected pronunci- 
ation of the speakers, and of the shrill-voiced applause with 
which their effusions are received; nothing seems wanting 
to complete this sing-song performance except claps, or 
rather cymbals and tambourines. Howlings indeed (for I 
can call such applause, which would be indecent even in the 
theatre, by no other name) abound in plenty. Up to this 
time the interest of my friends and the consideration of my 
early time of life have kept me in this court, as I am afraid 
they might think I was doing it to shirk work rather than 
to avoid these indecencies, were I to leave it just yet: how~ 
ever, I go there less frequently than I did, and am thus 
effecting a gradual retreat. Farewell. 

XXIII 
To Gallus 

You are surprised that I am so fond of my Laurentine, 
or (if you prefer the name) my Laurens: but you will cease 
to wonder when I acquaint you with the beauty of the villa, 
the advantages of its situation, and the extensive view of 
the sea-coast. It is only seventeen miles from Rome: so 
that when I have finished my business in town, I can pass 
my evenings here after a good satisfactory day’s work. 
There are two different roads to it: if you go by that of 
Laurentum, you must turn off at the fourteenth mile-stone; 
if by Astia, at the eleventh. Both of them are sandy in places, 
which makes it a little heavier and longer by carriage, 
but shott and easy on horseback. The landscape affords plenty 
of variety, the view in some places being closed in by woods, 
in others extending over broad meadows, where numerous 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, which the severity of the 
winter has driven from the mountains, fatten in the spring 
warmth, and on the nch pasturage. My villa is of a con- 
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venient size without being expensive to keep up. The court- 
yard in front is plain, but not mean, through which you 
enter porticoes shaped into the form of the letter D, enclosing 
a small but cheerful area between. These make a capital 
retreat for bad weather, not only as they are shut in with 
Windows, but particularly as they are sheltered by a pro- 
jection of the roof. From the middle of these porticoes you 
pass into a bright pleasant inner court, and out of that into 
a handsome hall running out towards the sea-shore; so that 
when there is a south-west breeze, it is gently washed with 
the waves, which spend themselves at its base. On every 
side of this hall there are either folding-doors or Windows 
equally large, by which means you have a view from the 
front and the two sides of three different seas, as it were: 
from the back you see the middle court, the portico, and 
the area; and from another point you look through the 
portico into the courtyard, and out upon the woods and dis¬ 
tant mountains beyond. On the left hand of this hall, a 
little farther from the sea, lies a large drawing-room, and 
beyond that, a second of a smaller size, which has one window 
to the rising and another to the setting sun: this as well has 
a view of the sea, but more distant and agreeable. The angle 
formed by the projection of the dining-room with this draw¬ 
ing-room retains and intensifies the warmth of the sun, and 
this forms our winter quarters and family gymnasium, which 
is sheltered from ali the winds except those which bring 
on clouds, but the ciear sky comes out again before the 
warmth has gone out of the place. Adjoining this angle is 
a room forming the segment of a circle, the Windows of 
which are so arranged as to get the sun all through the day: 
in the walls are contrived a sort of cases, containing a 
collection of authors who can never be read too often. 
Next to this is a bed-room, connected with it by a raised 
passage furnished with pipes, which supply, at a wholesome 
temperature, and distribute to all parts of this room, the heat 
they receive. The rest of this side of the house is appropriated 
to the use of my slaves and freedmen; but most of the 
rooms in it are respectable enough to put my guests into. 
In the opposite wing is a most elegant, tastefully fitted up 
bed-room; next to which lies another, which you may call 
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either a large bed-room or a modified dining-room; it is very 
warm and light, not only from the direct rays of the sun, but 
by their reflection from the sea. Beyond this is a bed-room 
with an ante-room, the height of which renders it cool in 
summer, its thick walls warm in winter, for it is sheltered, 
every way from the winds. To this apartment another ante- 
room is joined by one common wall. From thence you 
enter into the wide and spacious cooling-room belonging to 
the bath, from the opposite walls of which two curved basins 
are thrown out, so to speak; which are more than large 
enouo-h if you consider that the sea is close at hand. Ad¬ 
jacent to this is the anointing-room, then the. sweatmg- 
room and beyond that the bath-heating room: adjoinmg are 
two other little bath-rooms, elegantly rather than sumptu- 
ously fitted up: annexed to them is a warm bath of wonder- ( 
fui construction, in which one can swim and take a view 
of the sea at the same time. Not far from this stands the 
tennis-court, which lies open to the warmth of the afternoon 
sun From thence you go up a sort of turret wdiicn has 
two rooms below, with the same number above, besides a 
dining-room commanding a very extensive look-out on to 
the sea the coast, and the beautiful villas scattered along the 
shore line. At the other end is a second turret contammg 
a room that gets the rising and setting sun. Behmd this 
is a large store-room and granary, and underneath, a 
spacious dining-room, where only the murmur and brcak of 
the sea can be heard, even m a storm: it looks out upon the 
garden, and the gestatio , 1 running round the garden The 
gestatio is bordered round with box, and, where that is 
cayed with rosemary: for the box, wherever sheltered by 
the buildings, grows plentifully, but where it lies open and 
fx^d to^the weather and spray from the sea, though a ; 
some distance from the latter, it quite withers up Next 
the gestatio, and running along inside it « a shady v 
plantation, the path of which is so soft and easy to the tread 
that you may walk bare-foot upon it. The garden is chiefly 
pianted with fig and mulberry trees, to which this soil is as 
favourable as it is averse from all others. Here is a dining- 
room, which, though it stands away from the sea, enjoys 
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the garden view which is just as pleasant: two apartments rnn 
round the back part of it, the Windows of wh.ch^ooL out 
upon the entrance of the villa, and into a fine kitchen garden 
From here extends an enclosed portico which from its 
great length, you might take for a public one. It has aTange 
of Windows on either side, but more on the side facing the 
sea, and fewer on the garden side, and these, single Windows 
and alternate with the opposite rows. In calm ciear 
weather these are all thrown open; but if it blows, thole on 
the weather side are closed, whilst those away from the 
wmd can ranam open without any inconvenience. Before 
this enclosed portico lies a terrace fragrant with the scent 
violets, and warmed by the reflection of the sun from the 
portico, which, while it retains the rays, keeps awav the 
”° rt r eaS . t wlnd; a . nd kis as warm on this side as it is cool 
• t * ![ de °PP° slte: ln the same way it is a protection 
agamst the wmd from the south-west; and thus in short 

?rom ean p ? ltS S6VeraI SMeS ’ breaks the force of 'the winds 
from whatever quarter they may blow. These are some 

of ,ts winter advantages, they are stili more appreciable in 

the L U r er i lme; i0 u at , that season k throws a shade upon 
the terrace durmg the whole of the forenoon, and upon the 

joining portion of the gestatio and garden in the after- 
noon, casting a greater or less shade on this side or on that 
s the day increases or decreases. But the portico itself is 
coolest just at the time when the sun is at its hottest that 
is, when the rays fall directly upon the roof. Also, by ’open- 
mg the Windows you let m the Western breezes ii/a free 
current, which prevents the place getting oppressive with close 
a_nd stagnant air. At the upper end of the terrace and por! 
tico stands a detached garden building, which I cal/mv 
favourite; my favourite indeed, as I put it up myself It 
contams a very warm winter-room, one side of which looks 
down upon the terrace, while the other has a view of the sea 
and both he exposed to the sun. The bed-room opens on to 
the covered portico by means of folding-doors, while its win- 
dow looks out upon the sea. On that side next the sea Tnd 

wh- m jf t ) he middIe waII > is forme d a very elegant little recess 
w ich, by means of transparent 2 Windows, and a curtain 

3 “Windows made of a transparent stone called lapis specularis (mica). 
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a peep of the sea; look sj a view 0 f the woods: these 
villas, and from the head you d from s0 many dif- 

three views may be see t ther j n 0 ne. Adjoimng tus . 

ferent Windows or blended tog - ^ voices , the murmur¬ 

is a bed-room, which neither J . nor day light itself can 
ing 0 f the sea, the glare o § ind< f ws . This profound tran- 
penetrate, unless you open . ned by a passage sepa- 

quillity and seclusion "® om fr0 m that of the garden, and 
rating the wall of **. 1 ° te rvening space, every noise is 
thus, by means of stove-room, which, by 

drowned. Annexed to th s * a tmy ^ ^ or fetains th 

opening or ^““‘“«i^rding as you require. Beyond 

heat from underneath accord g ^ enjoy the un> 

this lie a bed-room and ti ^ e it rises, till the after- , 

though obliquely mcee , j en S ummer-house, I fancy 

noom When I retire to g«den nd take e special 

myself ahundredmiles awayfr^ when , by the 

pleasure m it at the fe ot b e r t 0 f my house 

licence of that £estlV ^^ ^rth thus I neither interrupt 

resounds with my se ^f * 1 studics . Amongst the pleasures 

their amusement nor_t y y uati there i s 0 ne drawback, ; 
and convemenc.es of t te but then there are 

and that is, the want of rum * for t hey lie close 

wells about the P la *%?* r ** er the quality of this coast is 
to the surface. And, altog > meet, upon the 

remarkable; ^ with a spring of water, qmte 

first turnmg up of th g so near the sea. Ihe 

pure, not in the least salt, » aU the f ue l we require, 

neighbouring woods s «PP ly furnish e S . Indeed, to a moderat? 
the other necessaries ° n which and my house there is 

man, even the village ( ^ ordina ry requirements. It has 

only one villa) would pp y . . an( j a (terwards . in Cyprus 

Which WM «gflj^Tnd ‘SMcirrSS £|b«* t X^WiS^ S 
this stone were cal ea w f the go d baturn, wi It wa s a time 
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that friends come in unexpectedlv C ° nv f lience if it happen 
to aliow time i n prepaW * 7 ’ ° r “ ake t0 ° «hort a sta” 

taThed 163 ? 11 !! 17 sprinkled with y v illls'eith he • Wh ° le C ° ast is 

tached, which whether lookino- at !h J ? 111 rows or de- 

Th ’f Pr ?f 6nt the appearance sea or the 

The strand is, sometimes, after a Ion^eT" 7 dlfferent cities. 
hough, m general, througj] the storm? f l '’ PerfectI ^ sm °°th, 

iilent' f S r r ? u ^ k and uneven. I cannot rivni §' tke waves upon 
plentiful m choice fish; however it s b °r that our sea is 
soles and prawns; but as to other k h P US with capital 
V, . a a ^res to excel even inland , t S -° f provisi °ns, m y 
1 nulk: for the cattle come unth C °“ ntnes - Particularly 
large nnmbers, i n pursuit of watet Ind^ the meadows in 
have I „ ot goo d reason for liW i" st de ‘- Tel1 ffle ’ "°w, 
a retreat, which, if y 0U f e , 5* ’ st fymg m, loving, such 

niorbidly attached to tow„? And TnT^ . f ? r ’ must be 
indined to come down to’it ^hl/to” 7 Wlsh you would feel 
wh lch my ]itt]e v . !]a J “ at ° 'rtany charms wi 

sr le additi - ° f - rc: 

XXIV 

v < To Cerealis 

blagTof 8 ^^ TshaZiolo sp eech before an assem- 
* have strong scruoles r — aS you ac ^ v * s e it, thoup-h 

-«'1 W , I 

b - r » recitli* T, a " d ,r e ” ,l,eir ver J' 
the tribunal, the concourse of ** IS the s °l ern nity of 

‘he event, the fame of th e sete^T? the sus P^l of 

different parties formed amon^st the ead f. rs con cerned, the 

the gestures, the pacing, aye the ac ,^ , Udlence; add to this 

f thc , s P e ak e r, the body workin^ n l™ 1 " 11 ”'^ to and fro » 

nward 2vs ?™7 a ; d if ‘ s 

-*«»**«» decamasse^ifo 
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to what he delivers. This is the reason that those who 
plead sitting, though they retain most of the advantages 
possessed by those who stand up to plead, ' 
whole force of their oratory. The eyes and hands of the 
reader, those important instruments of graceful elocution, 
being engaged, it is no wonder that the attention of the 
audience droops, without anythmg extrmsic to keep it _up,. 
no allurements of gesture to attract, no smart, stingmg 
impromptus to enliven. To these general considerations 
I must add this particular disadvantage which attendsthe 
speech in question, that it is of the argumentative kmd; 
and it is natural for an author to infer that what he wrote 
with labour will not be read with pleasure. For who1 
there so unprejudiced as not to prefer the attractive and 
sonorous to the sombre and unornamented in style. It 
ITy unreasonable that there should be any distmction; 
however, it is certain the judges generally expect one style 
of pleading, and the audience another; whereas an auditor | 
ought to be affected only by those parts wbtch would espe- 

cially strike him, were he in the place °^. "^i^ this 

theless it is possible the objections which lie against this 
piece may be surmounted in consideration of the novelty it 
has to recommend it: the novelty I mean with respect to 
us- for the Greek orators have a method of reasonmg upon 
a different occasion, not altogether unlike that which I 
have employed. They, when they would throw out a law, 
as contrary to some former one unrepealed, argue y 
paring those together; so I, on the contrary, endeavour to. 
prove that the crime, which I was msistmg upon as fa ing 
within the intent and meanmg of the law relatmg 
public extortions, was agreeable, not only to that law but 
likewise to other laws of the same nature. Those who aie 
ienorant of the jurisprudence of their country can hav 
Ttast. for reasonings of thi. ki„d, M those who are «* 
ought to he proportionably the more favourable in the 
iudgments they pass upon them. I shall endeavour there- 
fore S ,Tyou persist in my reciting it, to collect as learned 
an audience as I can. But before you determme this 
point, do weigh impartially the different consl,le ^ t ‘°" ; 
have laid before you, and then decide as reason shall direct , 
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SLiV!, rea - S ,? I J. that must justify you > obedience to your 
commands will be a sufficient apology for me. Farewell. 


To Calvisius 

Give me a penny, and I will teli you a story “worth 
gold, or, rather, you shall hear two or three; for one 
rings to my mind another. It makes no difference with 
which I begin. Verania, the widow of Piso, the Piso I 
mean wbom Galba adopted, lay extremely ili, and Regulus 
paid her a visit By the way, mark the assurance of the 
man, visiting a lady who detested him herself, and to whose 
husband he was a declared enemy! Even barely to enter 

went Tnrl ? U , Id , h t VC b ff\ bad enou & h > but he actually 
went and seated himself by her bed-side and began 

enquiring on what day and hour she was born. Being 

colntenance fi ' P^culars, he composes hi! 

tenance, fixes his eyes, mutters something to himself 

counts upo„ his fingers, and ali this merely to keep the poor 
sick lady m suspense. When he had finished, “You are” 

«ttTver it“ P. n f f ° f y ° Ur CIimaCterics : bowever, you will 
suit wftfc t Bl ! , for 7 our ^eater satisfaction, I will con¬ 
suit with a certam diviner, whose skill I have frequently 

1TZ7 ’ off he goes, performs a" sacrh 

fice, and returns with the strongest assurances that the 

stars 118 UDoirS-^f hC h f promised on the P art of the 
ars. Upon this the good woman, whose danger made 

£acr st"'’ “’ 1S f ° r h " “ d Cl”» a 

legacy. She grew worse shortly after this; and in her 
ast moments exclaimed against this wicked, treacherous 
and worse than perjured wretch, who had sworn falselv to 
her by his own son’s life. But imprecations of this sort 
ronp aS C 1 °, mtt \ 0S1 Wlth Re S u his as they are impious; and he 
thni nUa i 7 de , V ° teS that unha PP7 youth to the curse of 
prodii W ° Se Vengeance his own fr auds every day 

BIaesus ’ a man of consular rank, and remark- 
able for his immense wealth, in his last illness was anxious 
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Lely endeavonrcd to a >>nn «'« ians and 

“Si. "r d JSr«£. "i»se« «J» J $U *» P°“ 

accordingty add.e» >n *•“» P he cta nges k 

conjotes th.m » e ^ wi n saJ s he » 

®”’ s *' £,«.»8 ““«io®»» ®‘® 4 ,!“'S? «b» 

character, rc macians, QO > se rve his hte, i 

these very sam ‘' ^;' ce y0 u cannot P re death? » Blaesus 

'do^yott SS hU '’,£,!Sn«'l ' ve,y * 0 'And a no* e8 liaye 

&zu s “ r rf “rtoi 

"t £d ononghk °t »« J o 0 ” E { eV«, fU^a*» 

to rhetorical canon. that Aurelia, a ffll h ad put ; 

You must know, *eu, tQ ex ecute who was 

rt”«r r sta 

«■“ 1“ X°o * te £ d °rs a '«“* 'n 

t the dress she a loo king over 1 is st ill alivet 

“ i alte * £ A««'ia. hov ;f.fi tbis V.<d«“ l ' 

svs i »»r, r*, v u -** 

dVmueh Regulus, no soon . The he re a]ly 

tpected to enjoy *£ f e J ed upon him, dwelUng upon 

he gCt d S' But why and knavery kave, 

t Ser lf a cly Tlhe same, do I j^B***» 

time past, tb£ modesty and vutue a ^ oi 

thl . _ eiicouragement, trU th, ' vll °: , lc p immense 

l°£s y ^ Te ^^orths^md-eua ** 

r Viow soon he favourahle ^ tn^yj ^ 

knoW T iound them so » And p0 ssibly he > 
i This '“p" dence 
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f xever, j thinu T° Calvisius 

® 0re perfect i n ajj®* for «V mode! fot " 0 ® an whom I 
u P°n order i„ , aa £ e ment than h; ’ * n °thin<r ca „ ,/ 

£S*S - ? taSfiJs- 

V 1 a ? e - when husfnes Sar - rangement h°Sl S T*’ ‘ ndeec l & a 

f"">. «II .hoald fc ! “ '"»“«!■: W 

«■" sy^sr" or^f'-‘i s C 

“«»■0 periodica] se«?*' “«nn-iLe '? ““Soiltau* 

passes on his rn» i,* 1 anc * m ethod Th ^ °bserves a 
nd walk s t ji ree . ] J h *‘ a t eigfct he ca n^fn^u? n,oril! ng 
On his return ; f «ercisiW fflin J i,s J°f his sli ppcr f 

Ss ^£?jz$ySi n«: 

af* 3 £ •»£ 

t,ler With his uJf 1 g es out for a rfw ■ prefer ence to 

SOrne friend: a £ • 3 m ° st ad4 a M ® his carriai 
agreeabie, ho w fo,? P £ I ? esa which l at l woma n, or J* 
with him ;°\. h S ht fn 1 it i, lJ ely w as tt i ne ^ 

- s};Hlr^ «iBi-s sS 

S SrltTo,' /V» *“te" ith „- ( / a '' 

uc °r his chariot 
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and walks a mile more, after which he returas horne, and 
eifher takes a rest or goes back to his couch and writing. ^ 
For he composes most elegant lyrics both in Greek and 
Latin. So wonderfully soft, sweet, and gay they are 
while the author’s own unsullied life lends them additional 
charm. When the baths are ready, which in winter is 
about three o’clock, and in summer about two, he un- 
dresses himself and, if their happen to be no wmd walks 
for some time in the sun. After this he has a good brisk 
game of tennis: for by this sort of exercise.too, he com- 
bats the effecte of old age. When he has bathed, he 
throws himself upon his couch, but waits a little before he 
begins eating, and in the meanwhile has some light and 
entertaining author read to him. In this, as in ali the rest, 
his friends are at full liberty to share; or to employ thern- 
selves in any other way, just as they prefer. You sit down 
to an elegant dinner, without extravagant _ display, which 
is served up in antique piate of pure silver. He 
another complete Service in Corinthian metal, which, 
though he admires as a curiosity, is far from being his 
passion. During dinner he is frequently entertamed with 
the recital of some dramatic piece, by way of seasoning 
his very pleasures with study; and although he continue? 
at the table, even in summer, till the mght is somewhat 
advanced, yet he prolongs the entertainment with so much 
affability and politeness that none of his guests ever finds 
it tedious. By this method of living he has preserved ali 
his senses entire, and his body vigorous and active to his 
seventy-eighth year, without showing any sign of old age 
except wisdom. This is the sort of life I ardently aspire 
after; as I purpose enjoying it when I shall arrive at 
those years which will justify a retreat from active life. 
Meanwhile I am embarrassed with a thousand affairs, in 
which Spurinna is at once my support and my example: 
for he too, so long as it became him, discharged his pro es- 
sional duties, held magistracies, governed provmces and 
by toiling hard carned the repose he now enjoys._ 1 pro- 
pose to myself the same career and the same limits: and 
I here give it to you under my hand that I do so. lf an 
ill-timed ambition should carry me beyond those bounds. 
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produce this very letter of mine in court against me; and 
condemn me to repose, whenever I enjoy it without being 
reproached with indolence. Farewell. 


XXVII 

To Baebius Macer 

It gives me great pleasure to find you such a reader of 
my uncle’s works as to wish to have a complete collection 
of them, and to ask me for the names of them alk I will 
act as index then, and you shall know the very order in 
which they were written, for the studious reader likes to 
know this. The first work of his was a treatise in one vol- 
ume, “On the Use of the Dart by Cavalry”; this he wrote 
when in command of one of the cavalry corps of our allied 
troops, and is drawn up with great care and ingenuity. 
The Life of Pomponius Secundus /’ 1 in two volumes. Pom¬ 
ponius had a great affection for him, and he thought he 
owed this tribute to his memory. “The History of the 
Wars in Germany,” in twenty books, in which he gave an 
account of ali the battles we were engaged in against that 
nation. A dream he had while serving in the army in 
Germany first suggested the design of this work to him. 
He imagined that Drusus Nero 2 (who extended his con- 
quest very far into that country, and there lost his life) 
appeared to him in his sleep, and entreated him to rescue 
his memory from oblivion. Next comes a work entitled 
The Student, in three parts, which from their length 
spread into six volumes: a work in which is discussed the 
earliest. training and subsequent education of the orator. 

Questions of Grammar and Style/’ in eight books, written 
in the latter part of Nero’s reign, when the tyranny of the 
times made it dangerous to engage in literary pursuits 
requiring freedom and elevation of tone. He has com- 


1 A poet to whom Quintihan assigns the highest rank, as a writer o£ 
trage dies, among his contemporaries (book x. c. i. 98). Tacitus also soeaks 
o f him m terms of high appreciation (Annals, v. 8). P k 

lar IrinlT h/SS®?* A nd i brothe f T [¥»us. An amiable and popu- 
recefved by folling from his horsl H ' S thlrd cam P ai S n ’ fro “ » 
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times, wbil-yt -Refore day-break b transa cting bbsi- 
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Vespasian f d to execute the ^ ^ ^ 
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„ IS |ef, to stody- « M 0 ,d coston,, of «« fcengsgc d 
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^°SZT k 
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«f. «»<. onr m s „: h ; d ' 
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6 - He use d himself to tell us t,! ? T mber c °n- 
11 Us that when he was 
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—- £ 

y ne attem P ts of a similar nature. Farewell. 


XXVIII 

To Annius Severus 
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B $16,000. 
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arms loose and hangmg, figure behind 

fallen in, as the whole turn and air the f be true 

placing it in my own house (ffi^ Tin someconspicuous 
there), but with a design o ^‘g * - t be / in the 

place in my native• e ll worthy of a temple, 

'T nrthlTf I’god I desire therefore you would, with 

well worthy ot a goa. n^rform my requests, 

that care with which.you a y t orders for a 

but let my uum. be ,J"L* “ '«ili s end the 

ss ^srss,^ -'“r k rs 

« bU "““ “oyr” Z “•»« S*. «heu I promise 
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XXIX 

To Caninius Rufus 

I jus. be.u iulorm.d «ha. Sili» 

Srcaus” d B , .i; 8 “.™*!! a wT a/incurabl. cauce.ous 

1 Born about a. d. * S . He aw^ied ^«te; 

The only poem of his which bas come an( j con taining an account 

formance fn seventeen books, entitled Tunica, q{ SaguntU m to 

See Smith’s Dict of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 
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humour, he grew weary of life and therefore put an end to 
it with a determination not to be moved. He had been 
extremely fortunate all through his life with the exception 
of the death of the younger of his two sons; however, he 
has left behind him the elder and the worthier man of the 
two in a position of distinction, having even attained consu¬ 
lar rank. His reputation had suffered a little in Nero’s time, 
as he was suspected of having officiously joined in some of 
the informations in that reign; but he used his interest with 
Vitellius, with great discretion and humanity. He acquired 
considerable honour by his administration of the govern- 
ment of Asia, and, by his good conduct after his retirement 
from business, cleared his character from that stain which 
his former public exertions had thrown upon it. He lived 
as a private nobleman, without power, and consequently 
without envy. Though he was frequently confined to his 
bed, and always fc to his room, yet he was highly respected, 
and much visited; not with an interested view, but on his 
own account. He employed his time between conversing 
with literary men and composing verses; which he some- 
times read out, by way of testing the public opinion: but 
they evidence more industry than genius. In the decline of 
his years he entirely quitted Rome, and lived altogether in 
Campania, from whence even the accession of the. new 
emperor 2 could not draw him. A circumstance which. I 
mention as much to the honour of Caesar, who was not dis- 
pleased with that liberty, as of Italicus, who was not afraid 
to make use of it. He was reproached with indulging his 
taste for the fine arts at an immoderate expense. He had 
several villas in the sanie province, and the last purchase 
was always the especial favourite, to the neglect of all the 
rest. These residences overflowed with books, statues, and 
pictures, which he more than enjoyed, he even adored; par- 
ticularly that of Virgil, of whom he was so passionate an 
admirer that he celebrated the anniversary of that poefs 
birthday with more solemnity than his own, at Naples es- 
pecially where he used to approach his tomb as if it had 
been a temple. In this tranquillity he passed his seventy- 
fifth year, with a delicate rather than au infirm constitution e 

2 Trajan. 
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As he was the last person upon whom Nero conferred the 
consular office, so he was the last survivor of all those who 
had been raised by him to that dignity. It is also remark- 
able that, as he was the last to die of Nero’s consuis, so 
Nero died when he was consul. Recollecting this, a feel- 
ing of pity for the transitory condition of mankind comes 
over me. Is there anything in nature so short and limited 
as human life, even at its longest? Does it not seem to 
you but yesterday that Nero was alive? And yet not one 
of all those who were consuis in his reign now remains! 
Though why should I wonder at this? Lucius Piso (the 
father of that Piso who was so infamously assassinated by 
Valerius. Festus in Africa) used to say, he did not see one 
person in the senate whose opinion he had consulted 
when he was consul: in so short a space is the very term 
of life of such a multitude of beings comprised! so that 
to me those royal tears seem not only worthy of pardon 
but of praise. For it is said that Xerxes, on surveying 
his immense army, wept at the reflection that so many 
thousand lives would in such a short space of time be 
extinct. The more ardent therefore should be our zeal to 
lengthen out this frail and transient portion of existence, 
if not by our deeds (for the opportunities of this are not in 
our p.ower) yet certainly by our literary accomplishments; 
and since long life is denied us, let us transmit to posterity 
some memorial that we have at least lived. I well know 
you need no incitements, but the warmth of my affection for 
you inclines me to urge you on in the course you are 
already pursuing, just as you have so often urged me. 
“ Happy rivalry ” when two friends strive in this way which 
of them shall animate the other most in their mutual pursuit 
of immortal fame. Farewell. 


XXX 

To Spurinna and Cottia 1 

I did not teli you, when I paid you my last visit, that I 
had composed something in praise of your son; because, 
1 Spurinna^ wife. 
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in the first place, I wrote it not for the sake of talking 
about my performance, but simply to satisfy my affection, 
to console my sorrow for the loss of him. Again, as you 
told me, my dear Spurinna, that you had heard I had been 
reciting a piece of mine, I imagined you had also heard at 
the same time what was the subject of the recital, and besides 
I was afraid of casting a gloom over your cheerfulness in 
that festive season, by reviving the remembrance of that 
heavy sorrow. And even now I have hesitated a little 
whether I should gratify you both, in your joint request, 
by sending only what I recited, or add to it what I am 
thinking of keeping back for another essay. It does not 
satisfy my feelings to devote only one little tract to a memory 
so dear and sacred to me, and it seemed also more to the 
interest of his fame to have it thus disseminated by 
separate pieces. But the consideration, that it will be 
more open and friendly to send you the whole now, rather 
than keep back some of it to another time, has determined 
me to do the former, especially as I have your promise 
that it shall not be communicated by either of you to any- 
one else, until I shall think proper to publish it. The 
only remaining favour I ask is, that you will give me a 
proof of the same unreserve by pointing out to me what 
you shall judge would be best altered, omitted, or added. 
It is difficult for a mind in affiiction to concentrate itself 
. upon such little cares. However, as you would direct a 
painter or sculptor who was representing the figure of 
your son what parts he should retouch or express, so I 
hope you will guide and inform my hand in this more 
durable or (as you are pleased to think it) this immortal 
likeness which I am endeavouring to execute: for the 
truer to the original, the more perfect and finished it is, 
so much the more lasting it is likely to prove. Farewell. 


XXXI 

To Julius Genitor 

It is just like the generous disposition of Artemidorus 
to magnify the kindnesses of his friends; hence he praises 
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my deserts (though he is really indebted to me) beyond 
their due. It is true indeed that when the philosophers 
were expelled from Rome , 1 I visited him at his house near the 
city, and ran the greater risk in paying him that civility, 
as it was more noticeable then, I being praetor at the time. 
I supplied him too with a considerable sum to pay certain 
debts he had contracted upon very honourable occasions, 
without charging interest, though obliged to borrow the 
money myself, while the rest of his rich powerful friends 
stood by hesitating about giving him assistance. I did this 
at a time when seven of my friends were either executed or 
banished; Senecio, Rusticus, and Helvidius having just been 
put to death, while Mauricus, Gratilla, Arria, and Fannia, 
were sent into exile; and scorched as it were by so many 
lightning-bolts of the state thus hurled and flashing round 
me, I augured by no uncertain tokens my own impending 
doom. But I do not look upon myself, on that account, as 
deserving of the high praises my friend bestows upon me: 
ali I pretend to is the being ciear of the infamous guilt of 
abandoning him in his misfortunes. I had, as far as the 
differences between our ages would admit, a friendship for 
his father-in-law Musonius, whom I both loved and es- 
teemed, while Artemidorus himself I entered into the closest 
intimacy with when I was serving as a military tribune in 
Syria. And I consider as a proof that there is some good in 
me the fact of my being so early capable of appreciating a 
man who is either a philosopher or the nearest resem- 
blance to one possible; for I am sure that, amongst ali those 
who at the present day call themselves philosophers, you 
will find hardly any one of them so full of sincerity and 
truth as he. I forbear to mention how patient he is of heat 
and cold alike, how indefatigable in labour, how abstemious 
in his food, and what an absolute restraint he puts upon 
all his appetites; for these qualities, considerable as they 
would certainly be in any other character, are less notice¬ 
able by the side of the rest of those virtues of his which 
recommended him to Musonius for a son-in-law, in prefer- 
ence to so many others of all ranks who paid their addresses 

1 Domitian banished the philosophers not only from Rome, but Italy, as 
Suetonius (Dom. c. x.) and Aulus Gellius (Noct. Att. b. xv. exi. 3, 4, 5) 
anform us; among these was the celebrated Epictetus. M, 
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to his daughter. And when I think of all these things, I 
cannot help feeling pleasurably affected by those unqualified 
terms of praise in which he speaks of me to you as well as 
to everyone else. I am only apprehensi ve lest the warmth 
of his kind feeling carry him beyond the due limits; for he, 
who is so free from all other errors, is apt to fall into jnst 
this one good-natured one, of overrating the merits of his 
friends. Farewell. 


XXXII 

To Catilius Severus 

I will come to supper ? but must make this agreement 
beforehand, that I go when I please, that you treat me to 
nothing expensive, and that our conversation abound only 
in Socratic discourse, while even that in moderation. There 
are certain necessary visits of ceremony, bringing people 
out before daylight, which Cato hhnself could not safely 
fall in with; though I must confess that Julius Caesar re- 
proaches him with that circumstance in such a manner as 
redounds to his praise; for he telis us that the persons who 
met him reeling horne blushed at the discovery, and adds, 
“You would have thought that Cato had detected them, and 
not they Cato.” Could he place the dignity of Cato in a 
stronger light than by representing him thus venerable even 
in his cups ? But let our supper be as moderate in regard to 
hours as in the preparation and expense: for we are not of 
such eminent reputation that even our enemies cannot cen¬ 
sure our conduct without applauding it at the same time. 
Farewell 


XXXIII 
To Acilius 

The atrodous treatment that Largius Macedo, a man of 
praetorian rank, lately received at the hands of his slaves 
is so extremely tragical that it deserves a place rather in 
public history than in a private letter; though it must at 
the same time be acknowledged there was a haughtiness and 
severity in his behaviour towards them which shewed that 
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he little remembered, indeed almost entirely forgot, the 
fact that his own father had once been in that station of 
life. He was bathing at his Formian Villa, when he found 
himself suddenly surrounded by his slaves; one seizes him 
by the throat, another strikes him on the mouth, whilst 
others trampled upon his breast, stomach, and even other 
parts which I need not mention. When they thought the 
breath must be quite out of his body, they threw him down 
upon the heated pavement of the bath, to try whether he 
were stili alive, where he lay outstretched and motionless, 
either really insensible or only feigning to be so, upon 
which they concluded him to be actually dead. In this con- 
dition they brought him out, pretending that he had got 
suffocated by the heat of the bath. Some of his more 
trusty servants received him, and his mistresses came about 
him shrieking and lamenting. The noise of their cries and 
the fresh air, together, brought him a little to himself; he 
opened his eyes, moved his body, and shewed them (as 
he now safely might) that he was not quite dead. The 
murderers immediately made their escape; but most of them 
have been caught again, and they are after the rest. He 
was with great difficulty kept alive for a few days, and then 
expired, having however the satisfaction of finding himself 
as amply revenged in his lifetime as he would have been 
after his death. Thus you see to what affronts, indignities, 
and dangers we are exposed. Lenity and kind treatment 
are no safeguard; for it is malice and not reflection that 
arms such ruffians against their masters. So much for this 
piece of news. And what else? What else? Nothing else, 
or you should hear it, for I have stili paper, and time too 
(as it is holiday time with me) to spare for more, and I 
can teli you one further circumstance relating to Macedo, 
which now occurs to me. As he was in a public bath once, 
at Rome, a remarkable, and (judging from the manner 
of his death) an ominous, accident happened to him. A 
slave of his, in order to make way for his master, laid his 
hand gently upon a Roman knight, who, turning suddenly 
round, struck, not the slave who had touched him, but 
Macedo, so violent a blow with his open palm that he 
almost knocked him down» Thus the bath by a kind of 
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natural that I am most apprehensi ve that censure will fal.l 
upon those parts where the diction is most simple and un- 
ornate. Nevertheless, I sincerely wish the time may come, 
and that it now were, when the smooth and luscious, which 
has affected our style, shall give place, as it ought, to 
severe and chaste composition.—Thus have I given you an 
account of my doings of these last three days, that your 
absence might not entirely deprive you of a pleasure which, 
from your friendship to me, and the part you take in 
everything that concerns the interest of literature, I know 
you would have received, had you been there to hear. 
FarewelL 


XXXVI 

To Calvisius Rufus 

I must have recourse to you, as usual, in an affair which 
concerns my finances. An estate adjoining my land, and 
indeed running into it, is for sale. There are several con- 
siderations strongly inclining me to this purchase, while 
there are others no less weighty deterring me from it. Its 
first recommendation is, the beauty which will resuit from 
uniting this farm to my own lands; next, the advantage 
as well as pleasure of being able to visit it without additional 
trouble and expense; to have it superintended by the same 
steward, and almost by the same sub-agents, and to have one 
villa to support and embellish, the other just to keep in com- 
mon repair. I take into this account furniture, housekeepers, 
fancy-gardeners, artificers, and' even hunting-apparatus, as 
it makes a very great difference whether you get these 
altogether into one place or scatter them about in several. 
On the other hand, I don’t know whether it is prudent to 
expose so large a property to the same climate, and the 
same risks of accident happening; to distribute one’s posses- 
sions about seems a safer way of meeting the caprice of 
fortune, besides, there is something extremely pleasant in 
the change of air and place, and the going about between 
one J s properties. And now, to come to the chief considera- 
tion:—the lands are rich, fertile, and well-watered, con- 
sisting chiefly of meadow-ground, vineyard, and wood, while 

Q—HC IX 
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the supply of building timber and its returns, tbough mod¬ 
erate, stili, keep at the same rate. But the soil, fertile as 
it is, has been much impoverished by not having been 
properly looked after. The person last in possession used 
frequently to seize and sell the stock, by which means, al- 
though he lessened his tenants’ arrears for the time being, 
yet he left them nothing to go on with and the arrears ran 
up again in consequence. I shall be obliged, then, to pro¬ 
vide them with slaves, which I must buy, and at a higher 
than the usual price, as these will be good ones; for I keep 
no fettered slaves 1 myself, and there are none upon the 
estate. For the rest, the price, you must know, is three 
millions of sesterces . 2 It has 1 formerly gone over five mil- 
lions , 8 but owing, partly to the general hardness of the 
times, and partly to its being thus stripped of tenants, the 
income of this estate is reduced, and consequently its 
value. You will be inclined perhaps to enquire whether I 
can easily raise the purchase-money ? My estate, it is true, 
is almost entirely in land, though I have some money out 
at interest; but I shall find no difficulty in borrowing any 
sum I may want. I can get it from my wife’s mother, whose 
purse I may use with the same freedom as my own; so 
that you need not trouble yourself at all upon that point, 
should you have no other objections, which I should like you 
very carefully to consider: for, as in everything else, so, 
particularly in matters of economy, no man has more judg- 
ment and experience than yourself. Farewell. 


XXXVII 

To Cornelius Priscus 

1 have just heard of Valerius MartiaPs death, which 
gives me great concern. He was a man of an acute and 
lively genius, and his writings abound in equal wit, satire, 
and kindliness. On his leaving Rome I made him a present 
to defray his travelling expenses, which I gave him, not 
only as a testimony of friendship, but also in return for 

1 The Romans used to employ their criminals in the lower offices of 
husbandry, raeh as ploughing, &c. Plin. H. N. 1. 18, 3. M. 

2 About $100,000. 3 About $200,000. 
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the verses with which he had complimented me. It was 
the custom o£ the ancients to distinguish those poets with 
honours or pecuniary rewards, who had celebrated par- 
ticular individuals or cities in their verses; but this good 
custom, along with every other fair and noble one, has 
grown out of fashion now; and in consequence of our 
having ceased t6 act laudably, we consider praise a folly 
and impertinence. You may perhaps be curious to see the 
verses which merited this acknowledgment from me, and I 
believe I can, from memory, partly satisfy your curiosity, 
without referring you to his works: but if you should be 
pleased with this- specimen of them, you must turn to his 
poems for the rest. He addresses himself to his muse, 
whom he directs to go to my house upon the Esquilme, 1 
but to approach it with respect. 

“Go, wanton muse, but go with care, 

Nor meet, ill-tim’d, my Pliny’s ear; 

He, by sage Minerva taught, 

Gives the day to studious thought, 

And pians that eloquence divine, 

Which shall to future ages shine, 

And rival, wondrous Tully! thine. 

Then, cautious, watch the vacant hour, 

When Bacchus reigns in all his pow’r; 

When, crowned with rosy chaplets gay, 

Catos might read my frolic lay .” 3 

Do you not think that the poet who wrote of me in such 
terms deserved some friendly marks of my bounty then, and 
of my sorrow now? For he gave me the very best he had 
to bestow, and would have given more had it been in his 
power. Though indeed what can a man have conferred on 
him more valuable than the honour of never-fading praise? 
But his poems will not long survive their author, at least 
I think not, though he wrote them in the expectation of 
their doing so. Farewell. 

1 One of the famous seven hilis upon which Rome was situated. M. 

2 Mart. lx. 19. 
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XXXVIII 

To Fabatus (his Wife ? s Grandfather) 

You have long desired a visit from your grand-daughter 1 
accompanied by me. Nothing, be assured, could be more 
agreeable to either of us; for we equally wish to see you, 
and are determined to delay that pleasure no longer. For 
this purpose we are already packing up, and hastening to 
you with ali the speed the roads will permit of. We shall 
make only one, short, stoppage, for we intend turning a 
little out of our way to go into Tuscany: not for the sake 
of looking upon our estate, and into our family concerns, 
which we can postpone to another opportunity, but to per- 
form an indispensable duty. There is a town near my estate, 
called Tifernum-upon-the-Tiber, 2 which, with more affection 
than wisdom, put itself under my patronage when I was yet a 
youth. These people celebrate my arrival among them, ex- 
press the greatest concern when I leave them, and have public 
rejoicings whenever they hear of my preferments. By way 
of requiting their kindnesses (for what generous mind can 
bear to be excelled in acts of friendship?) I have built a 
temple in this place, at my own expense, and as it is fmished, 
it would be a sort of impiety to put off its dedication any 
longer. So we shall be there on the day on which that cere- 
mony is to be performed, and I have resolved to celebrate 
it with a general feast. We may possibly stay on there for 
all the next day, but shall make so much the greater haste 
in our journey afterwards. May we have the happiness to 
find you and your daughter in good health! In good spirits 
I am sure we shall, should we get to you all safely. Fare- 
well. 


XXXIX 

To Attius Clemens 

Regulus has lost his son; the only undeserved misfor- 
tune which could have befallen him, in that I doubt 
whether he thinks it a misfortune. The boy had quick parts, 

1 Calpurnia, Pliny’s wife. 


2 Now Citta di Castello. 
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but there was no telling how he might turn out; however, 
he seemed capable enough o£ going right, were he not to 
grow up like his father. Regulus gave him his freedom, 1 
in order to entitle him to the estate left him by his mother; 
and when he got into possession of it, (I speak of the cur¬ 
rent rumours, based upon the character of the man,) fawned 
upon the lad with a disgusting shew of fond affection which 
in a parent was utterly out of place. You may hardly think 
this credible ; but then consider what Regulus is. However, 
he now expresses his concern for the loss of this youth in 
a most extravagant manner. The boy had a number of ponies 
for riding and driving, dogs both big and 'little, together with 
nightingales, parrots, and blackbirds in abundance. All these 
Regulus slew round the funeral pile. It was not grief, but 
an ostentatious parade of grief. He is visited upon this occa- 
sion by a surprising number of people, who all hate and detest 
the man, and yet are as assiduous in their attendance upon 
him as if they really esteemed and loved him, and, to give 
you my opinjon in a word, in endeavouring to do Regulus a 
kindness, make themselves exactly like him. He keeps him- 
self in his park on the other side the Tiber, where he has 
covered a vast extent of ground with his porticoes, and 
crowded ali the shore with his statues; for he unites pro- 
digality with excessive covetousness, and vain-glory with the 
height of infamy. At this very unhealthy time of year he is 
boring society, and he feels pleasure and consolation in being 
a bore. He says he wishes to marry,—a piece of perversity, 
like all his other conduct. You must expect, therefore, to 
hear shortly of the marriage of this mourner, the marriage 
of this old man; too early in the former case, in the latter, 
too late. You ask me why I conjecture this? Certainly not 
because he says so himself (for a greater liar never stepped), 
but because there is no doubt that Regulus will do whatever 
ought not to be done. Farewell. 

1 The Romans had an absolute power over their children, of which no 
age or station of the latter deprived them. 
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XL 

To Catius Lepidus 

I often teli you that there is a certain force of character 
about Regulus: it is wonderful how he carries through what 
he has set his mind to. He chose lately to be extremely 
concerned for the loss of his son: accordingly he mourned 
for him as never man mourned before. He took it into his 
head to have an immense number of statues and pictures 
of him; immediately all the artisans in Rome are set to 
work. Canvas, wax, brass, silver, gold, ivory, marble, all ex- 
hibit the figure of the young Regulus. Not long ago he read, 
before a numerous audience, a memoir of his son: a memoir 
of a mere boy! However he read it. He wrote likewise a 
sort of circular letter to the several Decurii desiring them to 
choose out one of their order who had a strong ciear voice, 
to read this eulogy to the people; it has been actually done. 
Now had this force of character or whatever else you may 
call a fixed determination in obtaining whatever one has a 
mind for, been rightly applied, what infinite good it might 
have effected! The misfortune is, there is less of this 
quality about good people than about bad people, and as ig- 
norance begets rashness, and thoughtfulness produces delib- 
eration, so modesty is apt to cripple the action of virtue, 
whilst confidence strengthens vice. Regulus is a case in 
point: he has a weak voice, an awkward delivery, an indis- 
tinct utterance, a slow imagination, and no memory; in a 
word, he possesses nothing but a sort of frantic energy: and 
yet, by the assistance of a flighty turn and much impu- 
dence, he passes as an orator. Herennius Senecio admirably 
reversed Cato’s definition of an orator, and applied it to 
Regulus: “ An orator,” he said, “ is a bad man, unskilled in 
the art of speaking.” And really Cato’s definition is not a 
more exact description of a true orator than Senecio’s is of 
the character of this man. Would you make me a suitable 
return for this letter? Let me know if you, or any of my 
friends in your town, have, like a stroller in the market- 
place, read this doleful production of Regulus’s ? “raising,” as 
Demosthenes says, “ your voice most merrily, and straining 
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ever y musci e in youi* throat.” For so absurd a performance 
must excite laughter rather than compassion; and indeed 
the composition is as puerile as the subject. Farewell. 


XLI 

To Maturus Arrianus 

My advancement to the dignity of augur 1 is an honour 
that justly indeed merits your congratulations; not only 
because it is highly honourable to receive, even in the 
slightest instances, a testimony of the approbation of so 
wise and discreet a prince, 2 but because it is moreover an 
ancient and religious institution, which has this sacred and 
peculiar privilege annexed to it, that it is for life. Other 
sacerdotal offices, though they may, perhaps, be almost equal 
to this one in dignity, yet as they are given so they may be 
taken away again: but fortune has no further power over 
this than to bestow it. What recommends this dignity stili 
more highly is, that I have the honour to succeed so illus- 
trious a person as Julius Frontinus. He for many years, 
upon the nomination-day of proper persotls to be received 
into the sacred college, constantly proposed me, as though 
he had a view to electing me as his successor ; and since it 
actually proved so in the event, I am willing to look upon 
it as something more than mere accident. But the circum- 
stance, it seems, that most pleases you in this affair, is, that 
Cicero enjoyed the same post; and you rejoice (you teli me) 
to find that I follow his steps as closely in the path of 
honours as I endeavour to do in that of eloquence. I wish, 
indeed, that as I had the advantage of being admitted earlier 
into the same order of priesthood, and into the consular 
office, than Cicero, that so I might, in my later years, catch 
some spark, at least, of his divine genius! The former, 
indeed, being at man’s disposal, may be conferred on me 

^•Their business was to interpret dreams, oracles, prodigies, &c., and to 
foretell whether any action should be fortunate or prejudicial, to particular 
persotts, or to the whole commonwealth. Upon this account, they very 
often occasioned the displacing of magistrates, the deferring of public 
assemblies, &c. Kennefs Rorh. Antia. M, 

3 Trajan. 
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and on many others, but the latter it k as presumptuous to 
hope for as it is difficult to reach, being in the gift of heaven 
alone. Farewell. 


XLII 

To Statius Sabinus 

Your letter informs me that Sabina, who appointed you 
and me her heirs, though she has nowhere expressly directed 
that Modestus shall have his freedom, yet has left him a 
legacy in the following words, “I give, &c.—To Modestus, 
whom I have ordered to have his freedom”upon which 
you desire my opinion. I have consulted skilful lawyers 
upon the point, and they ali agree Modestus is not entitled 
to his liberty, since it is not expressly given, and conse- 
quently that the legacy is void, as being bequeathed to a 
slave. 1 But it evidently appears to be a mistake in the testa¬ 
trix; and therefore I think we ought to act in this case as 
though Sabina had directed, in so many words, what, h is 
ciear, she had ordered. I am persuaded you will go.with 
me in this opinion, who so religiously regard the will of 
the deceased, which indeed where it can be discovered will 
always be law to honest heirs. Honotir is to you and me 
as strong an obligation as the compulsion of law is to others. 
Let Modestus then enjoy his freedom and his legacy as 
fully as if Sabina had observed all the requisite forms, as 
indeed they effectually do who make a judicious choice of 
their heirs. Farewell. 


XLIII 

To Cornelius Minicianus 

Have you heard— I suppose, not yet, for the news has 
but just arrived—that Valerius Licinianus has become a pro¬ 
fessor in Sicily ? This unfortunate person, who lately enj oyed 
the dignity of praetor, and was esteemed the most eloquent 
of our advocates, is now fallen from a senator to an exile, 
from an orator to a teacher of rhetoric. Accordingly in his 

i A slave was incapable of property; and, therefore, whatever he acquired 
foecame the right o£ his master. M. 
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inaugural speech he uttered, sorrowfully and solemnlv the 
o owing words: “Oh! Fortune, how capriciously dost'thou 
sport with mankmd! Thou makest rhetoricians of sena ots 
ES ^"of rhetoricians!” A sarcasm so poTgna" and 
thL 01 f a . that one , mi £ ht almost imagine he fixed upon 

ToLZ e ?? 10n A m Tl y f ° r thC Sake ° f an oPPort«nity P of 
applymg it And having made his first appearance in 

school clad in the Greek cloak (for exiles have no right to 
wear the toga), after arranging himself and looking^down 

inTain S ” at Y e ’ 1 “ 1 ’ ho . wever *” he s aid, “going to declaim 
„ nr , at ; ,Y 0U w ' thmk, perhaps, this situation, wretched 
and deplorable as it is, is what he well deserves for having 
stained the honourable profession of an orator with the 
cnme of incest. It is true, indeed, he pleaded guilty to the 
charge; but whether from a consciousness of his guilt or 
trom an apprehension of worse consequences if he denied it 
is not ciear; for Domitian generally raged most furiously 
where his evidence failed him most hopelessly. That em- 
peror had determined that Cornelia, chief of the Vestal 
Virgins, should be buried alive, from an extravagant notion 
thau exemplary severities of this kind conferred lustre upon 
his reign. Accordingly, by virtue of his office as supreme 
pontiff, or, rather, in the exercise of a tyranfs cruelty, a 
despot s lawlessness, he convened the sacred college, not in 
the pontifical court where they usually assemble, but at his 
villa near Alba; and there, with a guilt no less heinous than 
that which he professed to be punishing, he condemned 
her, when.she was not present to defend herself, on the 
charge of incest, while he himself had been guilty, not only 
of debauching his own brotheris daughter, but was also ac- 

, t!-“J heir °t^ ce was to a ttend upon the rites of Vesta, the chief oarf of 

out C p P.reservation of the holy fire. If this fite happene/to go 

J :o ? u sldered n mety to light it at any common flame, but they 
Twl ^ f th * e pure t and i un Po!^ted rays of the sun for that purpose. 
diiVf vari0 % ^ the 1 f dutles besides connected with their office. ? The 

space $ thir?^^ A 1 /." 1 t0 vow the , strictest 0>>«tity for the 

leave the order Tf tW h r l hlS i e ™ Was c r om P le ‘ ei ?’ they had liberty to 

;f vc xne oraer. 11 tbey broke their vow of virgmity, thev were buriprl 

*° *h?t peculiar use^e/nefs ^tiqf Their 
thoqp v??o-inc r ^ an . ctlt y s o ^igh that Livy mentions the fact of two of 

SrsSS.*STsr“r' 
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cessory to her death: for that lady, being a widow, m order 
to conceal hershame, endeavoured to procure an abortion, 
and by that means lost her life. However, the priests were 
directed to see the sentence immediately executed upon Cor¬ 
nelia. As they were leading her to the place of execution, 
she called upon Vesta, and the rest of the gods to attest 
her innocence; and, amongst other exclamations, frequently 
cried out, “Is it possible that Cassar can think me polluted, 
under the influence of whose sacred functions he has con- 
quered and triumphed?” 9 Whether she said thL in flattery 
or derision; whether it proceeded from a consciousness of 
her innocence, or contempt of the emperor, is uncertam; 
but she continued exclaiming in this manner, till she came 
to the place of execution, to which she was leL whether 
innocent or guilty I cannot say, at all events with every 
appearance and demonstration of innocence. As she was 
being lowered down into the subterranean vault, her robe 
happening to catch upon something in the descent, s e 
turned round and disengaged it, when, the executioner oner- 
ing his assistance, she drew herself back with horror, re- 
fusing to be so much as touched by him, as though it were a 
defilement to her pure and unspotted chastity: stili preserv- 
ing the appearance of sanctity up to the last moment; and, 
among all the other instances of her modesty, 

“She took great care to fall with decency .” 3 

Celer likewise, a Roman knight, who was accused of a,n 
intrigue with her, while they were scourging him with 
rods 4 in the Forum, persisted in exclaiming, “What have 1 
done?—I have done nothing.” These declarations of inno¬ 
cence had exasperated Domitian exceedingly, as imputmg 
to him acts of cruelty and injustice, accordingly Licinianus 
being seized by the emperor’s orders for having concealed 
a freedwoman of Cornelia’s in one of his estates, was ad- 
vised, by those who took him in charge, to confess e 
fact , 9 ii he hoped to obtain a remission of his punishment, 

s It was nsual with Domitian to triumph, not only without a victory, 
but even after a defeat. M. 

‘The !P punfshmen“ 6 tnflicted upon the violators of Vestal chastity was to 
be scourged to death. M. 
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and he complied with their advice. Herennius Senecio 
spoke for him in his absence, in some sucli words as Homer’s 

‘‘Patroclus lies in death.” 

“Instead of advocate/’ said he, “I must turn informer; 
Licinianus has fled.” This news was so agreeable to 
Domitian that he could not help betraying his satisfaction: 
“Then,” he exclaimed, “has Licinianus aequitted us of injus- 
tice;” adding that he would not press too.hard upon him in 
his disgrace. He accordingly allowed him to carry off such 
of his effects as he could secure before they were seized 
for the public use, and in other respects softened the sen- 
tence of banishment by way of reward for his voluntary 
confession. Licinianus was afterwards, through the clem- 
ency of the emperor Nerva, permitted to settle in Sicily, 
where he now professes rhetoric, and avenges himself upon 
Fortune in his declamations.—You see how obedient I am 
to your commands, in sending you a circumstantia! detail 
of foreign as well as domestic news. I imagined indeed, as 
you were absent when this transaction occurred, that you 
had only heard just in a general way that Licinianus was 
banished for incest, as fame usually makes her report in 
general terms, without going mto particulars. I thi.nk I 
deserve in return a full account of ali that is going on in 
your town and neighbourhood, where sonciething worth 
telling about is usually happening; however, write what 
you please, provided you send me as long a letter as my 
own. I give you notice, I shall count not only the pages, 
but even the very lines and syllables. Farewell. 


XLIV 

To Valerius Paulinus 

Rejoice with me, my friend, not only upon my account, 
but your own, and that of the republic as well; for litera- 
ture is stili held in honour. Being lately engaged to plead 
a cause before the Court of the Hundred, the crowd was so 
great that I could not get to my place without Crossing the 
tribunal where the judges sat. And I have this pleasing 
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circumstance to add further, that a young nobleman, having 
had his tunic torn, an ordinary occurrence in a crowd, stood 
with his gown thrown over him, to hear me, and that during 
the seven hours I was speaking, whilst my success more than 
counterbalanced the fatigue of so long a speech. So let 
us set to and not screen our own indolence under pretence 
of that of the public. Ne ver, be very sure of that, will there 
be wanting hearers and readers, so long as we can only 
supply them with speakers and writers worth their attention. 
Farewell. 


XLV 

To Asinius 

You advise me, nay you entreat me, to undertake, in her 
absence, the cause of Corellia, against C. Caecilius, consul 
elect. For your advice I am grateful, of your entreaty I 
really must complain; without the first, indeed, I should have 
been ignorant of this affair, but the last was unnecessary, as 
I need no solicitations to comply, where it would be ungen- 
erous in me to refuse; for can I hesitate a moment to take 
upon myself the protection of a daughter of Corellius? It 
is true, indeed, though there is no particular intimacy be- 
tween her adversary and myself, stili we are upon good 
enough terms. It is also true that he is a person of rank, 
and one who has a high claim upon my especial regard, as 
destined to enter upon an office which I have had the honour 
to fili; and it is natural for a man to be desirous those 
dignities should be held in the highest esteem which he him- 
self once possessed. Yet ali these considerations appear in- 
different and trifling when I reflect that it is the daughter of 
Corellius whom I am to defend. The rnemory of that excel¬ 
lent person, than whom this age has not produced a man of 
greater dignity, rectitude, and acuteness, is indelibly imprinted 
upon my mind. Mv regard for him sprang from my admira- 
tion of the man, and contrary to what is usually the case, 
my admiration increased upon a thorough knowledge of him, 
and indeed I did know him thoroughly, for he kept nothing 
back from me, whether gay or serious, sad or joyous. When he 
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was but a youth, he esteemed, and (I will even venture to 
say) revered, me as if I had been his equal. When I sohcited 
any post of honour, he supported me with his interest, and 
recommended me with his testimony; when I entered upon 
it he was my introducer and my compamon; when I exer- 
cised it, he was my guide and my counsellor ^ ^ jord 
whenever my interest was concerned, he exerted himse , 
soite of his weakness and declining years, with as much 
alacrity as though he were stili young and lusty. In private, 
in public, and at court, how often has he advanced and sup¬ 
ported my credit and interest! It happened once that the 
conversation, in the presence of the emperor Nerva, tumed 
upon the promising young men of that time, and several of 
the company present were pleased to mention me with ap¬ 
plause; he sat for a little while silent which gave what he 
said the greater weight; and then, with that air of digni y, 
to which you are no stranger, “I must be reserved, said he 
“in my praises of Pliny, because he does nothmg without 
advice” By which single sentence he bestowed upon me 
more than my most extravagant wishes could aspire to, as 
he represented my conduct to be always such as wisdom must 
approve, since it was wholly under the direction of one of 
the wisest of men. Even in his last moments he said to his 
daughter (as she often mentions), “I have in the course of 
a long life raised up many friends to you, but there are none 
in whom you may more assuredly confide than Pliny and 
Cornutus/ A circumstance I cannot reflect upon without 
being deeply sensible how incumbent it is upon me to en- 
deavour not to disappoint the confidence ®° '1 L 

of human nature reposed in me. _ I shall therefo 
readily give my assistance to Corellia in this affair, an _ wi - 
ingly ^risk any displeasure I may incur by appeanng in h 
behalf. Though I should imagine, if m the course of y 
pleadings I should find an opportunity to exp. lam^ and 
more fully and at large than the limits ofaetterallowof 
the reasons I have here mentioned upon which I rest at once 
my apology and my glory; her adversary (whose suit may 
perhaps, Is you say, be entirely without precedent, as it is 
against a wotnan) will not only excuse, but appiove, my co 
duct. Farewell. 
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XLVI 

To Hispulla 

As you are a model of ali virtue, and loved your late 
excellent brother, who had such a fondness for you, with 
an affection equal to his own; regarding too his daughter 1 
as your child, not only shewing her an aunt’s tenderness 
but supplying the place of the parent she had lost: I know 
it will give you the greatest pleasure and joy to hear that 
she proves worthy of her father, her grandfather, and your- 
selt. She possesses an excellent understanding together with 
a consummate prudence, and gives the strongest evidence of 
the punty of her heart by her fondness of her husband. Her 
affection for me, moreover, has given her a taste for books 
and my productions, which she takes a pleasure in reading 

HowTp 5 6t i mg by . heart ’ are continually in her hands.’ 
How full of tender anxiety is she when I am going to speak 

in any case, how rejoiced she feels when it is got through. 
ile 1 am pleading, she stations persons to inform her 

*° m ,'T t0 tlme how J am heard > what applauses I receive, 
and what success attends the case. When I recite my works 

ime ’ S le . conct aIs herself behind some curtain, and 
dnnks in my praises with greedy ears. She sings my verses 
too adaptmg them to her lyre, with no other master but love, 
that best of instructors, for her guide. From these happy 
circumstances I denve my surest hopes, that the harmony 
between us will mcrease with our days, and be as lasting as 

ZIa u'- F °- 11 - S - n0t my youth or P erson > which time 
gradually impairs; it is my honour and glory that she cares 

tor. But what less could be expected from one who was 
tramed by your hands, and formed by your instructions; who 
was early familiarized under your roof with all that is pure 
and virtuous, and who learnt to love me first through your 
praises. And as you revered my mother with all the respect 
due even to a parent, so you kindly directed and encouraged 
my tender years, presaging from that early period all that 
my wife now fondly imagines I really am. Accept therefore 
ot our mutual thanks, mine, for your giving me her, hers for 
1 Calpurnia, Pliny’s wife. 
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your giving her me; for you have chosen us out, as it were, 
for each other. Farewell. 


XLVII 

To Romatius Firmus 

Look here! The next time the court sits, you must, at 
all events, take your place there. In vain would your in- 
dolence repose itself under my protection, for there is no 
absenting oneself with impunity. Look at that severe, deter- 
mined, praetor, Licinius Nepos, who fined even a senator for 
the sanie neglect! The senator pleaded his cause in person, 
but in suppliant tone. The fine, it is true, was remitted, but 
sore was his dismay, humble his intercession, and he had to 
ask pardon. “All praetors are not so severe as that,” you 
will reply; you are mistaken—for though indeed to be the 
author and reviver of an example of this kind may be an act 
of severity, yet, once introduced, even lenity herself may fol- 
low the precedent. Farewell. 


XLVIII 

To Licinius Sura 

I have brought you as a little present out of the country 
a query which well deserves the consideration of your ex¬ 
tensive knowledge. There is a spring which rises in a 
neighbouring mountain, and running among the rocks is 
received into a little banqueting-room, artificially formed 
for that purpose, from whence, after being detained a short 
time, it falis into the Larian lake. The nature of this spring 
is extremely curious; it ebbs and flows regularly three times 
a day. The increase and decrease is plainly visible, and 
exceedingly interesting to observe. You sit down by the 
side of the fountain, and while you are taking a repast and 
drinking its water, which is extremely cool, you see it 
gradually rise and fall. If you place a ring, or anything else 
at the bottom, when it is dry, the water creeps gradually 
up, first gently washing, finally covering it entirely, and then 
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little by little subsides again. If you wait long enough, you 
may see it thus alternately advance and recede three suc¬ 
cessive times. Shall we say that some secret current of air 
stops and opens the fountain-head, first rushing in and check- 
ing the flow and then, driven back by the counter-resistance 
of the water, escaping again; as we see in bottles, and other 
vessels of that nature, where, there not being a free and open 
passage, though you turn their necks perpendicularly or 
obliquely downwards, yet, the outward air obstructing the 
vent, they discharge their contents as it were by starts? Or, 
may not this small collection of water be successively con- 
tracted and enlarged upon the same principle as the ebb and 
flow of the sea? Or, again, as those rivers which discharge 
themselves into the sea, meeting with contrary winds and 
the swell of the ocean, are forced back in their channels, 
so, in the same way, may there not be something that checks 
this fountain, for a time, in its progress? Or is there rather 
a certain reservoir that contains these waters in the bowels 
of the earth, and while it is recruiting its discharges, the 
stream in consequence flows more slowly and in less quantity, 
but, when it has collected its due measure, runs on again in 
its usual strength and fulness? Or lastly, is there I know 
not what kind of subterranean counterpoise, that throws up 
the water when the fountain is dry, and keeps it back when 
it is full? You, who are so well qualified for the enquiry, 
will examine into the causes of this wonderful phenomenon; 
it will be suflicient for me if I have given you an adequate 
description of it. Farewell. 


XUXX 

To Annius Severus 

A small legacy was lately left me, yet one more accept- 
able than a far larger bequest would have been. How 
more acceptable than a far larger one ? In this way. 
Pomponia Gratilla, having disinherited her son Assidius 
Curianus, appointed me of one of her heirs, and Sertorius 
Severus, of praetorian rank, together with several eminent 
Roman knights, co-heirs along with me. The son applied 
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to me to give him my share of the inheritance, in order to 
use my name as an example to the rest of the joint-heirs, 
but offered at the same time to enter into a secret agree- 
ment to retura me my proportion. I told him, it was by 
no means agreeable to my character to seem to act one way 
while in reality I was acting another, besides it was not 
quite honourable making presents to a man of his fortune, 
who had no children; in a word, this would not at 
all answer the purpose at which he was aiming, whereas, 
if I were to withdraw my claim, it might be of some 
Service to him, and this I was ready and willing to do, 
if he could clearly prove to me that he was unjustly 
disinherited. 

“Do then,” he said, “be my arbitrator in this case/’ After 
a short pause I answered him, “I will, for I don’t see why 
I should not have as good an opinion of my own impartial 
disinterestedness as you seem to have. But, mind, I am 
not to be prevailed upon to decide the point in question 
against your mother, if it should appear she had just 
reason for what she has done.” “As you please,” he replied, 
“which I am sure is always to act according to justice.” I 
called in, as my assistants, Corellius and Frontinus, two of 
the very best lawyers Rome at that time afforded. With 
these in attendance, I heard the case in my own chamber. 
Curianus said everything which he thought would favour' 
his pretensions, to whom (there being nobody but myself 
to defend the character of the deceased) I made a short 
reply; after which I retired with my friends to deliberate, 
and, being agreed upon our verdict, I said to him, “Curi¬ 
anus, it is our opinion that your conduct has justly drawn 
upon you your mother’s displeasure.” Some time afterwards, 
Curianus commenced a suit in the Court of the Hundred 
against all the co-heirs except myself. The day appointed 
for the trial approaching, the rest of the co-heirs were 
anxious to compromise the affair and have done with it, 
not out of any diffidence of their cause, but from a distrust 
of the times. They were apprehensive of what had hap- 
pened to many others, happening to them, and that from a 
civil suit it might end in a criminal one, as there were 
some among them to whom the friendship of Gratilla and 
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Rusticus 1 might be extremely prejudicial: they therefore 
desired me to go and talk with Curianus. We met in the 
temple of Concord; “Now supposing,” I said, “your rnother 
had left you the fourth part of her estate, or even suppose 
she had made you sole heir, but had exhausted so much of 
the estate in legacies that there would not be more than a 
fourth part remaining to you, could you justly complain? 
You ought to be content, therefore, if, being absolutely 
disinherited as you are, the heirs are willing to relinquish 
to you a fourth part, which however I will increase by 
contributing my proportion. You know you did not com- 
mence any suit against me, and two years have now elapsed, 
which gives me legal and indisputable possession. But to 
induce you to agree to the proposals on the part of the 

other co-heirs, and that you may be no sufferer by the 

peculiar respect you shew me, I offer to advance my pro¬ 
portion with them.” The silent approval of my own con- 
science is not the only resuit out of this transaction; it 
has contributed also to the honour of my character. For 
it is this same Curianus who has left me the legacy I have 
mentioned in the beginning of my letter, and I received it as 
a very notable mark of his approbation of my conduct, if I 
do not flatter myself. I have written and told you ali this, 

because in all my joys and sorrows I am wont to look 

upon you as myself, and I thought it would be unkind not 
to communicate to so tender a friend whatever occasions 
me a sensible gratification; for I am not philosopher enough 
to be indifferent, when I think I have acted lilce an honour- 
able man, whether my actions meet with that approval which 
is in some sort their due. Farewell. 


L 

To Titius Aristo 

Among the many agreeable and obliging instances I have 
received of your friendship, your not concealing from me 

1 Gratilla was the wife of Rusticus: Rusticus was put to death by 
Domitian, and Gratilla banished. It was sufficient crime in the reign of 
that execrable prince to be even a friend of those who were obnoxious to 
him. M. 
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tfye long conversations which lately took place at your 
house concerning my verses, and the various judgments 
passed upon them (which served to prolong the talk,) is 
by no means the least. There were some, it seems, who 
did not disapprove of my poems in themselves, but at the 
same time censured me in a free and friendly way, for 
employing myself in composing and reciting them. I am 
sq far, however, from desiring to extenuate the charge that 
I willingly acknowledge myself stili more deserving of it, 
and confess that I sometimes amuse myself with writing 
verses of the gayer sort. I compose comedies, divert my¬ 
self with pantomimes, read the lyric poets, and enter into 
the spirit of the most wanton muse, besides that, I indulge 
myself sometimes in laughter, mirth, and' frolic, and, to sum 
up every kind of innocent relaxation in one word, I am a 
man. I am not in the least offended, though, at their low 
opinion of my morals, and that those who are ignorant of 
the fact that the most learned, the wisest, and the best of 
men have employed themselves in the same way, should be 
surprised at the tone of my writings: but from those who 
know what noble and numerous examples I follow, I shall, 
I am confident, easily obtain permission to err with those 
whom it is an honour to imitate, not only in their most 
serious occupations but their lightest triflings. Is it unbe- 
coming me (I will not name any living example, lest I 
should seem to flatter), but is it unbecoming me to practise 
what became Tully, Calvus, Pollio, Messala, Hortensius, 
Brutus, Sulla, Catulus, Scaevola, Sulpitius, Varro, the Tor¬ 
quati, Memmius, Gaetulicus, Seneca, Lucceius, and, within 
our own memory, Verginius Rufus? But if the examples 
of private men are not sufficient to justify me, I can cite 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, Nerva, and Tiberius Caesar. I for- 
bear to add Nero to the catalogue, though I am aware that 
what is practised by the worst of men does not therefore 
degenerate into wrong: on the contrary, it stili maintains 
its credit, if frequently countenanced by the best. In that 
number, Virgil, Cornelius Nepos, and prior to these, Ennius 
and Attius, justly deserve the most distinguished place. 
These last indeed were not senators, but goodness knows no 
distinction pf rank or title. I recite my works, it is true, 
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and in this instance I am not sure I can support myself by 
their examples. They, perhaps, might be satisfied with their 
own judgment, but I have too huinble an opinion q£ mine 
to suppose my compositions perfect, because they appear so 
to my own mind. My reason then for reciting are, that, 
for one thing, there is a certain deference for one’s au- 
dience, which excites a somewhat more vigorous applica- 
tion, and then again, I have by this means an opportunity o£ 
settling any doubts I may have concerning my performance, 
by observing the general opinion of the audience. In a 
word, I have the advantage of receiving different hints 
from different persons: and although they should not declare 
their meaning in express terms, yet the expression of the 
countenance, the movement of the head, the eyes, the motion 
of a hand, a whisper, or even silence itself will easily dis- 
tinguish their real opinion from the language of politeness. 
And so if any one of my audience should have the curiosity 
to read over the same performance which he heard me read, 
he may find several things altered or omitted, and perhaps 
too upon his particular judgment, though he did not say a 
single word to me. But I am not defending my conduct in 
this particular, as if I had actually recited my works in 
public, and not in my own house before my friends, a num- 
erous appearance of whom has upon many occasions been 
held an honour, but never, surely, a reproach. Farewell. 


LI 

To Nonius Maximus 

I am deeply afflicied with the news I have received of the 
death of Fannius; in the first place, because I loved one so 
eloquent and refined, in the next, because I was accustomed 
to be guided by his judgment—and indeed he possessed 
great natural acuteness, improved by practice, rendering him 
able to see a thing in an instant. There are some circum- 
stances about his death, which aggravate my concern. He 
left behind him a will which had been made a considerable 
time before his decease, by which it happens that his 
estate is fallen into the hands of those who had incurred 
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his displeasure, whilst his greatest favourites are excluded. 
But what I particularly regret is, that he has left unfinished 
a very noble work in which he was employed. Notwith- 
standing his full practice at the bar, he had begun a history 
of those persons who were pnt to death or banished by 
Nero, and completed three books of it. They are written 
with great elegance and precision, the style is pure, and 
preserves a proper medium between the plain narrative and 
the historical: and as they were very favourably received 
by the public, he was the more desirous of being able to 
finish the rest. The hand of death is ever, in my opimon, 
too untimely and sudden when it falis upon such as are 
employed in some immortal work. The sons of sensuality, 
who have no outlook beyond the present hour, put an end 
every day to ali motives for living, but those who look for- 
ward to posterity, and endeavour to transmit their names 
with honour to future generations by their works—to such, 
death is always immature, as it stili snatches them from 
amidst some unfinished design. Fannius, long before his 
death, had a presentiment of what has happened: he dreamed 
one night that as he was lying on his couch, in an undress, 
all ready for his work, and with his desk , 1 as usual, in front 
of him, Nero entered, and placing himself by his side, took 
up the three first books of this history, which he read through 
and then departed. This dream greatly alarmed him, and 
he regarded it as an intimation, that he should not carry 
on his history any farther than Nero had read, and so the 
event has proved. I cannot reflect upon this accident with- 
out lamenting that he was prevented from accomplishing a 
work which had cost him so many toilsome vigils, as it 
suggests to me, at the same time, reflections on my own 
mortality, and the fate of my wrtiings: and I am persuaded 
the same apprehensions alarm you for those in which you are 
at present employed. Let us then, my friend, while life 
permits, exert all our endeavours, that death, whenever it 
arrives, may find as little as possible to destroy. Farewell. 

1 In the original, scrinium } a box for holding MSS. 
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LII 

To Domitius Apollinaris 

The kind concern you expressed on hearing of my design 
to pass the summer at my villa in Tuscany, and your oblig- 
ing endeavours to dissuade me from going to a place which 
you think unhealthy, are extremely pleasing to me. It is 
quite true indeed that the air of that part of Tuscany which 
lies towards the coast is thick and unwholesome: but my 
house stands at a good distance from the sea, under otie of 
the Apennines which are singularly healthy. But, to re- 
lieve you from ali anxiety on my account, I will give you 
a description of the temperature of the climate, the situation 
of the country, and the beauty of my villa, which, I am 
persuaded, you will hear with as much pleasure as I shall 
take in giving it. The air in winter is sharp and frosty, so 
that myrtles, olives, and trees of that kind which delight in 
constant warmth, will not flourish here: but the laurei 
thrives, and is remarkably beautiful, though now and then 
the cold kills it—though not oftener ^han it does in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The summers are extraordinarily 
mild, and there is always a refreshing breeze, seldom high 
winds. This accounts for the number of old men we have 
about, you would see grandfathers and great-grandfathers of 
those now grown up to be young men, hear old stories and 
the dialect of our ancestors, and fancy yourself born in some 
former age were you to come here. The character of the 
country is exceedingly beautiful. Picture to yourself an 
immense amphitheatre, such as nature only could create. 
Before you lies a broad, extended plain bounded by a range 
of mountains, whose summits are covered with tali and 
ancient woods, which are stocked with ali kinds of game. 
The descending slopes of the mountains are planted with 
underwood, among which are a number of little risings with 
a rich soil, on which hardly a stone is to be found. In fruit- 
fulness they are quite equal to a valley, and though their 
harvest is rather later, their crops are just as good. At the 
» foot of these, on the mountain-side, the eye, wherever it 
turns, runs along one unbroken stretch of vineyards ter- 
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minated by a belt of shrubs. Next you have meadows and 
the open plain. The arable land is so stiff that it is neces- 
sary to go over it nine times with the biggest oxen and the 
strongest ploughs. The meadows are bright with flowers, 
and produce trefoil and other kinds of herbage as fine and 
tender as if it were but just sprung up, for ali the soil h 
refreshed by never failing streams. But though there is 
plenty of water, there are no marshes; for the ground be- 
ing on a slope, whatever water it receives without absorbing 
runs off into the Tiber. This river, which winds through 
the middle of the meadows, is navigable only in the winter 
and spring, at which seasons it transports the produce of 
the lands to Rorne: but in simimer it sinks below its banks, 
leaving the name of a great river to an almost empty channel: 
towards the autumn, however 7 it begins again to renew its 
claim to that title. Ypu would be charmed by taking a view 
of this country from the top of one of our neighbouring 
mountains, and would fancy that not a real, but some im- 
aginary landscape, painted by the most exquisite pencil, 
lay before you, such an harmonious variety of beautiful pb- 
jects meets the eye, whichever way it turns. My house, 
although at the foot of a hili, commands as gopd a view 
as if it stood on its brow, yet you approach by so gentle and 
gradual a rise that you find yourself on high ground without 
perceiving you have been making an ascent. Behind, but 
at a great distance, is the Apennine range. In the calmest 
days we get cool breezes from that quarter, not sharp and 
cutting at all, being spent and broken by the long distance 
they have travelled. The greater part of the house has a 
Southern aspect, and seems to invite the afternoon sun in 
summer (but rather earlier in the winter) into a broad 
and proportionately long portico, consisting of several rooms, 
particularly a court of antique fashion. In front of the 
portico is a sort pf terrace, edged with box and shrubs 
cut into different shapes. You descend, from the terrace, 
by an easy slope adorned with the figures of animals in box, 
facing each other, to a lawn overspread with the soft, I 
had almost said the liquid, Acanthus: this ?s surrounded by 
a walk enclosed with evergreens, shaped into a variety of 
forms. Beyond it is the gestatio , laid out in the form of a 
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circus running round the multiform box-hedge and the 
dwarf-trees, which are cut quite close. The whole is fenced 
in with a wall completely covered by box cut into steps 
all the way up to the top. On the outside of the wall lies 
a meadow that owes as many beauties to nature as all I 
have been describing within does to art; at the end of which 
are open plain and numerous other meadows and copses. 
From the extremity of the portico a large dining-room runs 
out, opening upon one end of the terrace, while from the 
Windows there is a very extensive view over the meadows 
up into the country, and from these you also see the terracc 
and the projecting wing of the house together with the woods 
enclosing the adjacent hippodrome. Almost opposite the 
centre of the portico, and rather to the back, stands a sum- 
mer-house, enclosing a small area shaded by four plane-trces, 
in the midst of which rises a marble fountain which gently 
plays upon the roots of the plane-trees and upon the grass- 
plots underneath them. This summer-house has a bed-room in 
it free from every sort of noise, and which the light itself can- 
not penetrate, together with a common dining-room I use 
when I have none but intimate friends with me. A second 
portico looks upon this little area, and has the same view as 
the other I have just been describing. There is, besides, 
another room, which, being situate close to the nearest 
plane-tree, enjoys a constant shade and green. Its sides are 
encrusted with carved marble up to the ceiling, while above 
the marble a foliage is painted with birds among the branches, 
which has an effect altogether as agreeable as that of the 
carving, at the foot of which a little fountain, playing 
through several small pipes into a vase it encloses, produces 
a most pleasing murmur. From a corner of the portico 
you enter a very large bed-chamber opposite the large dining- 
room, which from some of its Windows has a view of the 
terrace, and from others, of the meadow, as those in the front 
look upon a Cascade, which entertains at once both the 
eye and the ear; for the water, dashing from a great height, 
foams over the marble basin which receives it below. 
This room is extremely warm in winter, lying much ex- 
posed to the sun, and on a cloudy day the heat of an ad- 
joining stove very well supplies his absence. Leaving this 
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room into thTrnMwt a g0od ' sized ’ P leasant > tmdressing- 
,°° m nt f ‘ he cold-bath-room, m which is a large rfoomv 

bath: but if yoti are inclined to swim more at larvor in 

warmer water, in the middle of the area stands a S bLIn 

for that purpose, and near it a reservoir from which you mav 

ShofiK 1 !? Wth C ° ld Wat6r t0 brace y° urseIf agaiib if y J n 

s ould find you are too much relaxed by the warm. Adjoin- 
ng the cold bath is one of a medium degree of heat which 

as\°he S hot e baJh y h W H rmth ° f SUn ’ but n0t 30 ^nsety 
thri h b ’ whlch P r °J ects farther. This last consists of 

heat thJT C f ° mpart T entS - each of Afferent degrees of 
heat the two former he open to the full sun, the latter 

though not much exposed to its heat, receivesan ejuai 
share of its hght. Over the undressing-room is builAhe 
tenn^s-court, which admits of different kinds of games 
and different sets of players. Not far from the bathsfs the 

venST Sm of th the , en f losed Portico, thr^e rooms inter- 
J* ? g ' i f theSe °° ks out u P° n the iittle area with 

Ind fromfchT r °T d the ° ther Up0n the “eadows, 
and from the third you have a view of several vineyards so 

PohatTfM 38 ^ dlfferent one > and looks towards a different 
pomt 0 f the heavens. At the upper end of the enclosed 
portico, and indeed taken off from it, is a room that looks 
out upon the hippodrome, the vineyards, and the mountains • 
adjoming is a room which has a full exposure to the sun’ 
especially m winter, and out of which runs another con’ 

f ® t blp P° drotne with the house. This forms the 
xront. On the side nses an enclosed portico, which not 

toirh ti° kS °p upon tlle . vineyards, but seems almost to 
touch tnem. From the middle of this portico you enter a 
dmmg-room cooled by the wholesome breezes from the 
Apennme valleys: from the Windows behind, which are ex- 

frnnTi-ti tb< T e ’ s a c ^ ose y i ew of the vineyards, and 

that i , 6 !u g 'y MrS thr0Ugh the summer portico. Along 
that side of the dmmg-room where there are no Windows 

runs a private staircase for greater convenience in serving 
up when I give an entertainment; at the farther end is a 
sleepmg-room with a look-out upon the vineyards, and (what 
is equally agreeable) the portico. Underneath this room is 
an enclosed portico resembling a grotto, which, enjoying in 
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the midst of summer heats its own natural coolness, neither 
admits nor wants external air. After you have passed both 
these porticoes, at the end of the dimng-room stands a 
third, which according as the day is more less adv ^ n ^ d ’ 
serves either for winter or summer use. It leads to two 
different apartments, one contaimng four chambers the 
other, three, which enjoy by turns both sim and shade. This 
arrangement of the different parts of my house is exceed 
ingly pleasant, though it is not to be comparedw* the 
beauty of the hippodrome , 1 lying entxrely open m the imddle 
of the grounds, so that the eye, upon your first entrance, 
takes it in entire in one view. It is set round with plane- 
trees covered with ivy, so that, while their tops flourish with 
their own green, towards the roots their verdure is bor.rowed 
from °the ivy that twines round the trunk and branches, 
spreads from tree to tree, and connects them togcther 
tween each plane-tree are planted box-trees,_ and behind 
these stands a grove of laureis which blend their shade wit 
that of the planes. This straight boundary to the hippo¬ 
drome alters its shape at the farther end, bendmg mtc) a 
semicircle, which is planted round, shut m with cypresses, 
and casts a deeper and gloomier shade, while the mner w- 
cular walks (for there are several), enjoymg an open 
exposure, are filled with plenty of roses, and corree y 
very pleasant contrast, the coolness of the shade with the 
warmth of the sun. Having passed through these severa 
winding alleys, you enter a straight walk, which breaks out 
into a variety of others, partitioned off_ by bo ^ r °!y h ® d | e . S ; 
In one place you have a little meadow, m another the box 
cut in a thousand different forms, sometimes mto letters, 
.expressing the master’s tiame, sometimes the artiticer s, 
whilst here and there rise little obelisks with fruit-trees altei- 
nately intermixed, and then on a sudden, m the midst ot 
this elegant regularity, you are surprised with an lmitation 
of the negligent beauties of rural nature. In the centre ot 
this lies a spot adorned with a knot of dwarf plane-trees. 

1 The hippodromus in its proper re^of^hat kSd ” 8 But 

Grecians, set apart for horse-racmg and other _ eocei^ C1S ^ ^ w hich Pliny 
it seems here to be nothmg more than j 1 P^ IC ^ ^ lan ^ e i n ^ ts form to 
perhaps gave that name, from its beanng some resembiance 
the public places so called. M. 
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Beyond these stands an acacia, smooth and bending in 
places, then again various other shapes and names.. At the 
-upper end is an alcove of white marble, shaded with, vines 
and supported by four small Carystian columns. From this 
semicircular couch, the water, gushing up through several 
little pipes, as though pressed out by the weight of the 
persons who recline themselves upon it, falis into a stone 
cistern underneath, from whence it is received into a fine 
polished marble basin, so skilfully contrived that it is al- 
ways full without ever overflowing. When I sup here, 
this basin serves as a table, the larger sort of dishes being 
placed round the margin, while the smaller ones swim about 
in the form of vessels and water-fowl. Opposite this is a 
fountain which is incessantly emptying and filling, for the 
water which it throws up to a great height, falling back again 
into it, is by means of consecutive apertures returned as fast 
as it is received. Facing the alcove (and reflecting upon 
it as great an ornament as it borrows from it) stands a 
summer-house of exquisite marble, the doors of which pro- 
ject and open into a green enclosure, while from its upper 
and lower Windows the eye falis upon a variety of different 
greens. Next to this is a little private closet (which, 

' though it seems distinet, may form part of the same room), 
furnished with a couch, and notwithstanding it has Windows 
on every side, yet it enjoys a very agreeable gloom, by 
means of a spreading vine which climbs to the top, and 
entirely overshadows it. Here you may lie and fancy your- 
self in a wood, with this only difference, that you are not 
exposed to the weather as you would be there. Here too 
a fountain rises and instantly disappears—several marble 
seats are set in different places, which are as pleasant as the 
summer-house itself after one is tired out with walkmg. 
Near each is a little fountain, and throughout the whole 
hippodrome several small rills run murmuring along through 
pipes wherever the hand of art has thought proper to con- 
duct them, watering here and there different P lots °* S r ® en ’ 
and sometimes ali parts at once. I should have ended hefote 
now for fear of being too chatty, had I not proposed m this 
letter to lead you into every corner of my house and gardens. 
Nor did I apprehend your thinking it a trouble to read the 
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description of a place which I feel sure would please you 
were you to see it; especially as you can stop just when 
you please, and by throwing aside my letter, sit down as it 
were and give yourself a rest as often as you think proper. 
-oesides, I gave my little passion indulgence, for I have 
a passion for what I have built, or finished, myself. In a 
word, (for why shonld I conceal from my friend either my 
deliberate opinion or my prejudice?) I look upon it as the 
first duty of every writer to frequently glance over his 
tiue-page and consider well the subject he has proposed to 
himself; and he may be sure, if he dwells on his subject he 
cannot justly be thought tedious, whereas if, on the contrary, 
he introduces and drags in anything irrelevant, he will be 
thought exceedingly so. Homer, you know, has emploved 
many verse 8 m the description of the arms of Achilles,' as 
Virgil has also in those of Aeneas, yet neither of them 
is prolix, because they each keep within the limits of their 
origmal design. Aratus, you observe, is not considered too 
circumstantial, though he traces and enumerates the minutest 
stars, for he does not go out of his way for that purpose, but 
only follows where his subject leads him. In the same'way 
(to compare small things with great), so long as, in endeav- 
ounng to give you an idea of my house, I have not intro- 
duced anything irrelevant or superfluous, it is not my letter 
which describes, but my villa which is described, that is to 
be considered large. But to return to where I began, lest I 
should justly be condemned by my own law, if I continue 
longer in this digression, you see now the reasons why I 
prefer my Tuscan villa to those which I possess at Tus¬ 
culum, Tiber, and Praeneste . 2 Besides the advantages al- 
ready mentioned, I enjoy here a cozier, more profound and 
undisturbed retirement than anywhere else, as I am at a 
greater distance from the business of the town and the in- 
terruption of troublesome clients. All is calm and com- 
posed; which circumstances contribute no less than its ciear 
air and unclouded sky to that health of body and mind I 
particularly enjoy in this place, both of which I keep 
in full swing by study and hunting. And indeed there is no 


“ p° w called Frascati, Tivoli, and Palestrina, all of the 
lae Lampagna di Roma, and at no great distance from Rome. 


them situated m 
M. 
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place which agrees better with my family, at least I am 
sure I have not yet lost one (may the expression be allowed! 3 ) 
of ali those I brought here with me. And may the gods 
continue that happiness to me, and that honour to my villa. 
Farewell. 


LIII 

To Calvisius 

It is certain the law does not allow a corporate city to 
inherit any estate by will, or to receive a legacy. Saturninus, 
however, who has appointed me his heir, had left a fourth 
part of his estate to our Corporation of Comum; afterwards, 
instead of a fourth part, he bequeathed four hundred thou- 
sand sesterces . 1 This bequest, in the eye of the law, is null 
and void, but, considered as the ciear and express will of the 
deceased, ought to stand firrn and valid. Myself, I consider 
the will of the dead (though I am afraid what I say will 
not please the lawyers) of higher authority than the law, 
especially when the interest of one ? s native country is 
concerned. Ought I, who made them a present of eleven 
hundred thousand sesterces 2 out of my own patrimony, to 
withhold a benefaction of little more than a third part of 
that sum out of an estate which has come quite by a chance 
into my hands? You, who like a true patriot have the same 
affection for this our common country, will agree with me 
in opinion, I feel sure. I wish therefore you would, at the 
next meeting of the Decurii, acquaint them, just briefly and 
respectfully, as to how the law stands in this case, and 
then add that I offer them four hundred thousand sesterces 
according to the direction in Saturninus’ will. You will 
represent this donation as his present and his liberality; I 
only claim the merit of complying with his request. I did 
not trouble to write to their senate about this, fully relying 
as I do upon our intimate friendship and your wise dis™ 
cretion, and being quite satisfied that you are both able and 
willing to act for me upon this occasion as I would for my- 
self; besides, I was afraid I should not seem to have so 

8 “ This is said in allusion to the Idea of Nemesis supposed to threaten 
excessive prosperity.” (Church and Brodribb.) 

1 About $15,000. 2 About $42,000. 
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cautiously guarded my expressions in a letter as you will be 
able to do in a speech. The countenance, the gesture, and 
even the tone of voice govern and determine the sense of the 
speaker, whereas a letter, being without these advantages, is 
more liable to malignant misinterpretation. Farewell. 


LIV 

To Marcelli nus 

I write this to you in the deepest sorrow: the youngest 
daughter of my friend Fundanus is dead! I have never 
seen a more cheerful and more lovable girl, or one who 
better deserved to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said 
an immortal, life! She was scarcely fourteen, and yet there 
was in her a wisdom far beyond her years, a matronly 
gravity United with girlish sweetness and virgin bashful- 
ness. With what an endearing fondness did she hang on 
her fatheFs neck! How affectionately and modestly she 
used to greet us his friends! With what a tender and 
deferential regard she used to treat her nurses, tutors, 
teachers, each in their respective offices! What an eager, 
industrious, intelligent, reader she was! She took few 
amusements, and those with caution. How self-controlled, 
how patient, how brave, she was, under her last illness! 
She complied with all the directions of her physicians; she 
spoke cheerful, comforting words to her sister and her 
father; and when all her bodily strength was exhausted, 
the vigour of her mind sustained her. That indeed con- 
tinued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of 
a long illness, or the terrors of approaching death; and it 
is a reflection which makes us miss her, and grieve that 
she has gone from us, the more. O melancholy, untimely, 
loss, too truly!^ She was engaged to an excellent young 
man; the wedding-day was fixed, and we were all invited. 
How our joy has been turned into sorrow! I cannot ex- 
press in words the inward pain I felt when I heard Fundanus 
himself (as grief is ever finding out fresh circumstances 
to aggravate its affliction) ordering the money he had in- 
tended laying out upon clothes, pearls, and jewels for her 
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marriage, to be employed in frankincense, ointments, and 
perfuraes for her funeral. He is a man of great learning 
and good sense, who has applied himself from his earliest 
youth to the deeper studies and the fine arts, but all the 
maxims of fortitude which he has received from books, or 
advanced himself, he now absolutely rejects, and every 
other virtue of his heart gives place to all a parenfs tender- 
ness. You will excuse, you will even approve, his grief, 
when you consider what he has lost. He has lost a daughter 
who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person, 
and exactly copied out all her father. So, if you should 
think proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher argu- 
ments of consolation, and such as seem to carry a sort of 
reproof with them, but those of kind and sympathizing 
humanity. Time will render him more open to the dictates 
of reason: for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even seeks of 
its own accord the means of its cure, so a mind under the 
first impression of a misfortune shuns and rejects all con- 
solations, but at length desires and is lulled by their gentle 
application. Farewell. 


LV 

To Spurinna 

Knowing, as I do, how much you admire the polite arts, 
and what satisfaction you take in seeing young men of 
quality pursue the steps of their ancestors, I seize this 
earliest opportunity of informing you that I went to-day 
to hear Calpurnius Piso read a beautiful and scholarly pro- 
duction of his, entiled the Sports of Love. His numbers, 
which were elegiae, were tender, sweet, and flowing, at the 
same time that they occasionally rose to all the sublimity 
of diction which the nature of his subject required. He 
varied his style from the lofty to the simple, from the 
close to the copious, from the grave to the florid, with equal 
genius and judgment. These beauties were further recom- 
mended by a most harmonious voice; which a very becoming 
modesty rendered stili more pleasing. A confusion and 
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concern in the countenance of a speaker imparts a grace 
to all he utters; for diffidence, I know not how, is infinitely 
more engaging than assurance and self-sufficiency. I might 
mention several other circumstances to his advantage, which 
I am the more inclined to point out, as they are exceedingly 
striking in one of his age, and are most uncommon in a 
youth of his quality: but not to enter into a farther detail 
of his merit, I will only add that, when he had finished his 
poem, I embraced him very heartily, and being persuaded 
that nothing is a greater encouragement than applause, I 
exhorted him to go on as he had begun, and to shine out to 
posterity with the same glorious lustre, which was reflected 
upon him from his ancestors. I congratulated his excellent 
mother, and particularly his brother, who gained as much 
honour by the generous affection he manifested upon this 
occasion as Calpurnius did by his eloquence; so remarkable 
a solicitude he showed for him when he began to recite his 
poem, and so much pleasure in his success. May the gods 
grant me frequent occasions of giving you accounts of this 
nature! for I have a partiality to the age in which I live, 
and should rejoice to find it not barren of merit. I ardently 
wish, therefore, our young men of quality would have some- 
thing else to show of honourable memorial in their houses 
than the images 1 of their ancestors. As for those which are 
placed in the mansion of these excellent youths, I now figure 
them to myself as silently applauding and encouraging 
their pursuits, and (what is a sufficient degree of honour 
to both brothers) as recognizing their kindred. Farewell. 


LVI 

To Paulinus 

As I know the humanity with which you treat your own 
servants, I have less reserve in confessing to you the 

1 None had the right of using family pietur es or statues but those whose 
ancestors or tfiemselves had borne some of the highest dignities. So that 
the jus .imaginis was much the same thing among the Romans as the right 
of bearmg a coat of arms among us. Ken. Antiq. M. 
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indulgence I shew to mine. I have ever in my mind that 
line of Homerus— 

“Who swayed his people with a father*s love”: 

and this expression of ours, “ father of a tamily.” But were 
I harsher and harder than I really am by nature, the ill state 
of health of my freedman Zosimus (who has the stronger 
claim upon my tenderness, in that he now stands- in more 
especial need of it) would be sufficient to soften me. He 
is a good, honest fellow, attentive in his Services, and well- 
read; but his chief talent, and indeed his distinguishing 
qualifieation, is that of a comedian, in which he highly 
excels. His pronunciation is distinet, correct in emphasis* 
pure, and graceful: he has a very skilled touch, too, upon 
the lyre, and performs with better exeeution than is neces- 
sary for one of his profession. To this I must add, he reads 
history, oratory, and poetry, as well as if these had been 
the sole objects of his study. I am the more particular in 
enumerating his qualifications, to let you see how many 
agreeable Services I receive from this one servant alone. 
He is indeed endeared to me by the ties of a long affiection, 
which are strengthened by the danger he is now in. For 
nature has so formed our hearts that nothing contributes 
more to incite and kindle affiection than the fear of losing 
the object of it: a fear which I have suffiered more than 
once on his account. Some years ago he strained himself 
so much by too strong an exertion of his voice, that he 
spit blood, upon which account I sent him into Egypt ; x from 
whence, after a long absence, he lately returned with great 
benefit to his health. But having again exerted himself for 
several days together beyond his strength, he was reminded 
of his former malady by a slight return of his cough, and 
a spitting of blood. For this reason I intend to send^im to 
your farm at Forum-Julii , 1 2 having frequently heard you 
mention it as a healthy air, and recommend the milk of that 
place as very salutary in disorders of his nature. I beg you 
would give directions to your people to receive him into 

1 The Roman physicians used to send their patients in consumptive cases 
into Egypt, particularly to Alexandria. M. 

2 Frejus, in Provence, the Southern part of France. M, 
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your house, and to supply him with whatever he may have 
occasion for: which will not be much, for he is so sparing 
and abstemious as not only to abstain from delicacies, but 
even to deny himself the necessaries his ili state of health 
requires. I shall furnish him towards his journey with 
what will be sufficient for one of his moderate requirements, 
who is coming under your roof. Farewell. 


LVII 

To Rufus 

I went into the Julian 1 court to hear those lawyers to 
whom, according to the last adjournment, I was to reply. 
The judges had taken their seats, the decemviri 8 were 
arrived, the eyes of the audience were fixed upon the 
counsel, and all was hushed silence and expectation, when 
a messenger arrived from the praetor, and the Hundred 
are at once dismissed, and the case postponed: an accident 
extremely agreeable to me, who am never so well prepared 
but that I am glad of gaining further time. The occasion 
of the court’s rising thus abruptly was a short edict of 
Nepos, the praetor for criminal causes, in which he directed 
all persons concerned as plaintiffs or defendants in any 
cause before him to take notice that he designed strictly 
to put in force the decree of the senate annexed to his edict. 
Which decree was expressed in the following words: all 

PERSONS WHOSOEVER THAT HAVE ANY LAW-SUITS DEPENDING 
ARE HEREBY REQUIRED AND COMMANDED, BEFORE ANY PRO- 
CEEDTNGS BE HAD THEREON, TO TAKE AN OATH THAT THEY 
HAVE NOT GIVEN, PROMISED, OR ENGAGED TO GIVE, ANY FEE OR 
REWARD TO ANY ADVOCATE, UPON ACCOUNT OF HIS UNDER- 

taking their cause. In these terms, and many others 
equally full and express, the lawyers were prohibited to 
make their professions venal. However, after the case is 

1 A court of 'justice erected by Julius Caesar in the forum, and opposite 
to the basilica Aemilia. f 

3 The decemviri seem to have been magistrales for the admimstration ot 
justice, subordinate to the praetors, who (to give the Engjish reader a gen- 
eral notion of their office) may be termed lords chief justices, as the judges 
&ere mentioned were something in the nature of our junes. M. 
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decided, they are permitted to accept a. gratuity of ten 
thousand sesterces . 8 The praetor for civil causes, being 
alarmed at this order of Nepos, gave us this unexpecteu 
holiday in order to take time to consider whether he should 
follow the example. Meanwhile the whole town is talking, 
and either approving or condemning this edict of Nepos. 
We have got then at last (say the latter with a sneer) a 
redressor of abuses. But pray was there never a praetor 
before this man? Who is he then who sets up m this way 
for a public reformer? Others, on the contrary, say, ‘ He has 
done perfectly right upon his entry into office; he has paid 
obedience to the laws; considered the decrees of the senate, 
repressed most indecent contracts, and will not suffer the 
most honourable of all professions to be debased mto a 
sordid luere traffic.” This is what one hears all around 
one; but which side may prevail, the event will shew. It 
is the usual method of the world (though a very unequitable 
rule of estimation) to pronounce an action either right or 
wrong, according as it is attended with good or ili success; 
in consequence of which you may hear the very same con- 
duct attributed to zeal or folly, to liberty or hcentiousness, 
upon different several occasions. Farewell. 


LVIII 

To Arrianus 

I Sometimes I miss Regulus in our courts. I cannot say I 
deplore his loss. The man, it must be owned, highly re- 
spected his profession, grew pale with study and anxiety 
over it, and used to write out his speeches though he could 
not get them by heart. There was a practice he had of 
painting round his right or left eye , 1 and wearmg a white 
pateh 2 over one side or the other of his forehead, according 

srasi-sJasfts 
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as he was to plead either for the plaintiff or defendant; of 
Consulting the soothsayers upon the issue of an action; 
stili, ali this excessive superstition was really due to his ex¬ 
treme earnestness in his profession. And it was acceptable 
enough being concerned in the same cause with him, as he 
always obtained full indulgence in point of time, and never 
failed to get an audience together; for what could be more 
convenient than, under the protection of a liberty which you 
did not ask yourself, and all the odium of the arrangement 
resting with another, and before an audience which you had 
not the trouble of collecting, to speak on at your ease, and 
as long as you thought proper? Nevertheless Regulus did 
well in departing this life, though he would have done much 
better had he made his exit sooner. He might really have 
lived now without .any danger to the public, in the reign of 
a prince under whom he would have had no opportunity of 
doing any harm. I need not scruple therefore, I think, to 
say I sometimes miss him: for since his death the custom 
has prevailed of not allowing, nor indeed of asking ‘more 
than an hour or two to plead in, and sometimes not above 
half that time. The truth is, our advocates take more 
pleasure in finishing a cause than in defending it; and our 
judges had rather rise from the bench than sit upon it: such 
is their indolence, and such their indifference to the honour 
of eloquence and the interest of justice ! But are we wiser 
than our ancestors? are we more equitable than the laws 
which grant so many hours and days of adjournments to a 
case? were our forefathers slow of apprehension, and dull 
beyond measure? and are we clearer of speech, quicker in 
our conceptions, or more scrupulous in our decisions, be- 
cause we get over our causes in fewer hours than they 
took days? O Regulus! it was by zeal in your profession 
that you secured an advantage which is but rarely given 
to the highest integrity. As for myself, whenever I sit 
upon the bench (which is much oftener than I appear at 
the bar), I always give the advocates as much time as they 
require: for I look upon it as highly presuming to pre- 
tend to guess, before a case is heard, what time it will re¬ 
quire, and to set limits to an affair before one is acquainted 
with its extent; especially as the first and most sacred duty 
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of a iudge is patience, which constitutes an important part 
of iustice. But this, it is objected, would give an open g 
to much superfluous matter: I grant it may; yet is ‘ ” 

better to hear too much than not to hear enough? desides 
how shall you know that what an advocate has farther to 
offer vvtll be superfluous, until you have heard lum? But 
this and many other public abuses, will be best reserved for 
fconversatln when we meet; for I ^ your aflectmnJo 
the commonwealth inclines you to wish that som 
mio-ht be found out to check at least those grieva , 
woukl now be very difficult absolute y to remov. But to 
return to affairs of private concern: I hope a g 
vour family; mine remains in lts usual situatio . 
which I enjoy grows more acceptable to me y j 

tinuance; as habit renders me less sensible of th 
suffer. Farewell. 

LIX 

To Calpurnia 1 

it -»s s rtToSr.r' 

now, that I may learn from my » wn .Xr the traMtiillity, 

of the^welfare of those we tenderly love causes a feelmg 

suspenseand anxie.yt h». - yo» 

vour absence to trouble me gnevously with vague and 
various anxieties I dread everything, fancy everythmg, 
Ind as is natural to those who fear, conjure up the very 
£« I most dread. Let me the more earnestly entreat 
you then to think of my anxiety, and write to ^ evejy day 
and even twice a day: I shall be more easy at least whflc 
T am reading your letters, though when I have reacl tnem, 
I shall immediately feel my fears agam. Farewell. 
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LX 

To Calpurnia 

s ' nslbl >: •«"«■ yoo, 

ria?JC hiCh y0 “ substitute C r V „™fa7' th I 2 

£ aSisr ? r tr “ r* re ‘“ 

snd agam, and au, continua^ 

f» e rr™ m f - r b “ h *’ a,is 1 ,hi » ->”»■ ■•S » 

«i ^ xrrv:r=ir;7r! 


LXI 

To Priscus 

S 3 £?SSSS«K| 

a?L*”r„^ 

SSSSSsasSSS 

“Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
io touch thy head no impious hand shall dare” 1 

shewVJuTLfVf/ 11 telHng y° U these things? Why to 
shew you that I l ook upon every injury offered to Attilius 

1 Hom. II. Hb. i. v. 88. 
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as done to myself. “But what is the object of ali this?” you 
repeat. You must know then, Valerius Varus, at his death, 
owed Attilius a sum of money. Though I am on friendly 
terms with Maximus, his heir, yet there is a closer friend- 
ship hetween him and you. I beg therefore, and entreat you 
by the affection you have for me, to take care that Attilius 
is not only paid the capital which is due to him, but ali the 
long arrears of interest too. He neither covets the property 
of others nor neglects the care of his own; and as he is 
not engaged in any lucrative profession, he has nothing to 
depend upon but his own frugality: for as to literature, in 
.which he greatly distinguishes himself, he pursues this 
merely from motives of pleasure and ambition. In such 
a situation, the slightest loss presses hard upon a man, 
and the more so because he has no opportunities of repairing 
any injury done to his fortune. Remove then, I entreat you, 
our uneasiness, and suffer me stili to enjoy the pleasure of 
his wit and bonhommie; for I cannot bear to see the cheer- 
fulness of my friend over-clouded, whose mirth and good 
humour dissipates every gloom of melancholy in myself. In 
short, you know what a pleasant entertaining fellow he is, 
and I hope you will not suffer any injury to engloom and 
embitter his disposition. You may judge by the warmth 
of his affection how severe his resentments would prove; for 
a generous and great mind can ill brook an injury when 
coupled with contempt. But though he could pass it over, 
yet cannot I: on the contrary, I shall regard it as a wrong 
and indignity done to myself, and resent it as one offered 
to my friend; that is, with double warmth. But, after ali, 
why this air of threatening? rather let me end in the same 
style in which I began, namely, by begging, entreating you 
so to act in this affair that neither Attilius may have reason 
to imagine (which I am exceedingly anxious he should not) 
that I neglect his interest, nor that I may have occasion to 
charge you with carelessness of mine: as undoubtedly I 
shall not if you have the same regard for the latter as I 
have for the former. Farewell. 
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LXII 

To Albinus 

I was lately at Alsium , 1 where my mother-in-law has $ 
villa whieh once belonged to Verginius Rufus. The place 
renewed in my mind the sorrowful remembrance of that 
great and excellent man. He was extremely fond of this 
retirement, and used to call it the nest of his old age. Whieh- 
ever way I looked, I missed him, I felt his absence. I had 
an inclination to visit his monument; but I repented having 
seen it, afterwards: for I found it stili unfinished, and this, 
not from any difficulty residing in the work itself, for it is 
very plain, or rather indeed slight; but through the neglect 
of him to whose care it was entrusted. I could not see 
without a concern, mixed with indignation, the remains of 
a man, whose fame filled the whole world, lie for ten years 
after his death without an inscription, or a name. He had 
however directed that the divine and immortal action of his 
life should be recorded upon his tomb in the following lines: 

' “Here Rufus lies, who Vindex’ arms withstood, 

Not for himself, but for his country’s good.” 

But faithful friends are so rare, and the dead so soon for- 
gotten, that we shall be obliged ourselves to build even our 
very tombs, and anticipate the office of our heirs. For who 
is there that has no reason to fear for himself what we see 
has happened to Verginius, whose eminence and distinction, 
while rendering such treatment more shameful, so, in the 
same way, make it more notorious? Farewell. 


LXIII 

To Maximus 

O what a happy day I lately spent! I was called by the 
prefect of Rome, to assist him in a certain case, and had 
the pleasure of hearing two excellent young men, Fuscus 
Salinator and Numidius Quadratus, plead on the opposite 

1 Now Alzia, not far from Como. 
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sides: their worth is equal, and each of them will one day, 
I am persuaded, pro ve an ornament not only to the present 
age, but to literature itself. They evinced upon this occa- 
sion an admirable probity, supported by inflexible courage: 
their dress was decent, their elocution distinet, their tones 
were manly, their memory retentive, their genius elevated, 
and guided by an equal solidity of judgment. I took infinite 
pleasure in observing them display these noble qualities; 
particularly as I had the satisfaction to see that, while they 
looked upon me as their guide and model, they appeared to 
the audience as my imitators and rivals. It was a day (I 
cannot but repeat it again) which afiforded me the most ex¬ 
quisite happiness, and which I shall ever distinguish with 
the fairest mark. For what indeed could be either more 
pleasing to me on the public account than to observe two 
such noble youths building their fame and glory upon the 
polite arts; or more desirable upon my own than to be marked 
out as a worthy example to them in their pursuits of virtue? 
May the gods stili grant me the continuance of that pleas¬ 
ure ! And I implore the same gods, you are my witness, to 
make all these who think me deserving of imitation far better 
than I am. Farewell. 


LXIV 

To Romanus 

You were not present at a very singular occurrence here 
lately: neither was I, but the story reached me just after 
it had happened. Passienus Paulus, a Roman knight, of good 
family, and a man of peculiar learning and culture hesides, 
composes elegies, a talent which runs in the family, for 
Propertius is reckoned by him amongst his ancestors, as 
well as being his countryman. He was lately reciting a 
poem which began thus: 

“Priscus, at thy command”— 

Whereupon Javolenus Priscus, who happened to be present 
as a particular friend of the poePs, cried out—“ But he is 
mistaken, I did not command him.” Think what laughter 
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and merriment this occasioned. Priscus^ wits, you must 
know, are reckoned rather unsound, 1 though he takes a share 
in public business, is summoned to consultations, and even 
publicly acts as a lawyer, so that this behaviour of his was 
the more remarkable and ridiculous: meanwhile Paulus was 
a good deal disconcerted by his friend J s absurdity. You 
see how necessary it is for those who are anxious to recite 
their works in public to take care that the audience as well 
as the author are perfectly sane. Farewell. 


LXV 

To Tacitus 

Your request that I would send you an account of my 
uncle’s death, in order to transmit a more exact relation of 
it to posterity, deserves my acknowledgments; for, if this 
accident shall be celebrated by your pen, the glory of it, 
I am well assured, will be rendered forever illustrious. 
And notwithstanding he perished by a misfortune, which, 
as^it involved at the same time a most beautiful country in 
ruins, and destroyed so many populous cities, seems to 
promise him an everlasting remembrance; notwithstanding 
he has himself composed many and lasting works; yet I 
ani persuaded, the mentioning of him m your immortal 
writings, will greatly contribute to render his name im¬ 
mortal. Happy I esteem those to be to whom by provision 
of the gods has been granted the ability either to do such 
actions as are worthy of being related or to relate them in 
a manner worthy of being read; but peculiarly happy are 
they who are blessed with both these uncommon talents: 
in the number of which my uncle, as his own writings and 
your history wiM evidently prove, may justly be ranked. It 
is with extreme willingness, therefore, that I execute your 
commands; and should indeed have claimed' the task if you 
had not enjoined it. He was at that time with the fleet 
under his command at Misenum. 2 On the 24 th of August, 
about one in the afternoon, my mother desired him to ob- 

£ 1 theless, Javolerms Priscus was one of the most eminent lawyers 

o t an< ^ . 1 s^ re Q uent ly quoted in the Digesta of Justinian. 

2 In the Bay of Naples. 
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serve a cloud which appeared of a very unusual size and 
shape. He had just taken a turn in the sun, and, after 
bathing himself in cold water, and making a light luncheon, 
gone back to his books: he immediately arose and went out 
upon a rising ground from whence he might get a better 
sight of this very uncommon appearance. A cloud,. trom 
which mountain was uncertain, at this distance (but it was 
found afterwards to come from Mount Vesuvius), was 
ascending, the appearance of which I cannot give you a more 
exact description of than by likening it to that of a pine tree 
for it shot up to a great height in the form. of a very tali 
trunk, which spread itself out at the top mto a sort of 
branches; occasioned, I imagine, either by a sudden gust 
of air that impelled it, the force of which decreased as it 
advanced upwards, or the cloud itself bemg pressed bac 
again by its own weight, expanded in the manner I have 
mentioned; it appeared sometimes bright and sometimes daiic 
and spotted, according as it was either more or less lm- 
pregnated with earth and cinders. This phenomenon 
seemed to a man of such learning and research as my uncle 
extraordinary and worth further looking into. He ordered 
a light vessel to be got ready, and gave me leave, if i “ ked ’ 
to accompany him. I said I had rather go on wi my 
work; and it so happened, he had himself given me some- 
thino- to write out. As he was commg out of the bouse, he 
recetved a note from Rectina, the wife of Bassus, who was 
in the utmost alarm at the imminent danger which threat 
ened hcr; for her villa lying at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
there was no way of escape but by sea; she earnesdy en- 
treated him therefore to come to hcr assistance. Heac 
cordingly changed his first intention, and what he had be un 
from a philosophical, he now carnes out m a noble ai 
generous spirit. He ordered the galleys to be put to sea, 
and went himself on board with an intention of assisting 

2 The Romans used to He or walk d n ®i ce ^^eatl^contrlbuting to°heaftVi, and 
bodies with oil, which was esteemed as . ll f, rea W t0 C " nU 1 owever, of anointing 
therefore daily. practised by thera. .ahi^ custom, .no^ n ^ mber rf th ir 

themselves, is mvdghcd ag a mst by elder Pliny here, and the 

SSP-‘“f y g bS S oSf le„ w !t c :as n |- 

SeTwftl SSe g » c=^n?eTo a f nl In ^eroJned delicacy. M. 
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not only Rectina, but the several other towns which lay 
thickly strewn along that beautiful coast. Hastening then 
to the place from whence others fled with the utmost terror 
he steered his course direct to the point of danger, and with 
so much calmness and presence of mind as to be able to 
make and dictate his observations upon the motion and all 
the phenomena of that dreadful scene. He was now so 
close to the mountain that the cinders, which grew thicker 
and hotter the nearer he approached, feli into the ships, 
together with pumice-stones, and black pieces of burning 
rock: they were m danger too not only of being a-ground 
by the sudden retreat of the sea, but also from the vast 
fragments which rolled down from the mountain, and 

°TT te t al l shore ' Here he st °PPed to consider 
Whether he should turn back again; to which the pilot ad- 

vismg him, «Fortune,” said he, «favours the brave; steer 
to where Pomponianus is.” Pomponianus was then at Sta- 
biae separated by a bay, which the sea, after several in- 
sensible wmdmgS', forms with the shore. He had already 
sent his baggage on board; for though he was not at that 
time in actual danger, yet being within sight of it, and in- 
deed extremely near, if it should in the least increase, he 
was determined to put to sea as soon as the wind, which 
was blowing dead’ in-shore, should go down. It was favour- 
able however, for carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom 
he found in the greatest consternation: he embraced him 
tender y, encouraging and urging him to keep up his spirits 
and, the more effectually to soothe his fears by seeming 
unconcerned himself, ordered a bath to be got ready, and 
then, after having bathed, sat down to supper with great 
cheerfulness, or at least (what is just as heroic) with every 
appearance of it. Meanwhile broad flames shone out in 
several places from Mount Vesuvius, which the darkness of 
the mght contributed to render stili brighter and clearer. 

ut my uncle, in order to soothe the apprehensions of his 
friend, assured him it was only the burning of the villages 
which the country people had abandoned to the flames: after 
ms he retired to rest, and it is most certain he was so 
little disquieted as to fall into a sound sleep: for his breath- 

3 Now called Castelamare, in the Bay of Naples. M. 
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ing, which, on account of his corpulence, was rather heavy 
and sonorous, was heard by the attendants outside. The 
court which led to his apartment being now almost filled 
with stones and ashes, if he had continued there any time 
longer, it would have been impossible for him to have made 
his way out. So he was awoke and got up, and went to 
Pomponianus and the rest of his company, who were feeling 
too anxious to think of going to bed. They consulted to- 
gether whether it would be most prudent to trust to the 
houses, which now rocked from side to side with frequent 
and violent concussions as though shaken from their very 
foundations; or fly to the open fields, where the calcined 
stones and cinders, though light indeed, yet feli in large 
showers, and threatened destruction. In this choice of dan- 
gers they resolved for the fields: a resolution which, while 
the rest of the company were hurried into by their fears, my 
uncle embraced upon cool and deliberate consideration. 
They went out then, having pillows tied upon their heads 
with napkins; and this was their whole defence against the 
storm of stones that feli round them. It was now day every- 
•where else ? but ihere a deeper darkness prevailed than in 
the thickest night; which however was in sorne degree alle- 
viated by torches and other lights of various kinds. They 
thought proper to go farther down upon the shore to see 
if they might safely put out to sea, but found the waves stili 
running extremely high, and boisterous. There my uncle, 
laying himself down upon a sail cloth, which was spread 
for him, called twice for some cold water, which he drank, 
when immediately the flames, preceded by a strong. whiff of 
sulphur, dispersed the rest of the party, and obliged him 
to rise. He raised himself up with the assistance of two 
of his servants, and instantly feli down dead; suffocated, 
as I conjecture, by some gross and noxious vapour, having 
always had a weak throat, which was often inflamed. A.s 
soon as it was light again, which was not till the third day 
after this melancholy accident, his body was found entire, 
and without any marks of violence upon it, in the dress in 
which he feli, and looking more like a man asleep than dead. 
During all this time my mother and I, who were at Mise- 
num—but this has no connectipn ydth your history, and you 
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did not desire any particulars besides those of my uncle J s 
death; so I will end here, only adding that I have faithfully 
related to you what I was either an eye-witness of myself 
or received immediately after the accident happened, and 
before there was time to vary the truth. You will pick 
out of this narrative whatever is most important: for a let- 
ter is one thing, a history another; it is one thing writing 
to a friend, another thing writing to the public. Farewell. 


LXVI 

To Cornelius Tacitus 

The letter which, in compliance with your request, I 
wrote to you concerning the death of my uncle has raised, 
it seems, your curiosity to know what terrors and dangers 
attended me while I continued at Misenum; for there, I 
think, my account broke off: 

“Though my shock’d soul recoils, my tongue shall teli.” 

My uncle having left us, I spent such time as was left on 
my studies (it was on their account indeed that I had 
stopped behind), till it was time for my bath. After which 
I went to supper, and then feli into a short and uneasy 
sleep. There had' been noticed for many days before a 
trembling of the earth, which did not alarm us much, as this 
is quite an ordinary occurrence in Campania; but it was so 
particularly violent that night that it not only shook but 
actually overturned, as it would seem, everything about us. 
My mother rushed into my chamber, where she found me 
rising, in order to awaken her. We sat down in the open 
court of the house, which occupied a small space between the 
buildings and the sea. As I was at that time but eighteen 
years of age, I know not whether I should call my be- 
haviour, in this dangerous juncture, courage or folly ; but I 
took up Livy, and amused myself with turning over that au- 
thor, and even making extracts frorn him, as if I had been per- 
fectly at my leisure. Just then, a friend of my uncle^, who 
had lately come to him from Spain, joined us, and observing 
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me sitting by my mother with a book in my hand, reproved 
her for her calmness, and me at the same time for my 
careless security: nevertheless I went on with my author. 
Though it was now morning, the light was stili exceedingly 
faint and doubtful; the buildings ali around us tottered, and 
though we stood upon open ground, yet as the place was 
narrow and confined, there was no remaining without im¬ 
minent danger: we therefore resolved to quit the town. A 
panic-stricken crowd foliowed us, and (as to a mind dis- 
tracted with terror every suggestion seems more prudent 
than its own) pressed on us in dense array to drive us 
forward as we came out. Being at a convenient distance 
from the houses, we stood stili, in the midst of a most dan- 
gerous and dreadful scene. The chariots, which we had 
ordered to be drawn out, were so agitated backwards and 
forwards, though upon the most level ground, that we could 
not keep them steady, even by supporting them with large 
stones. The sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to be 
driven from its banks by the convulsive motion of the 
earth; it is certain at least the shore was considerably en- 
larged, and several sea animals were left upon it On the 
other side, a black and dreadful cloud, broken with rapid, 
zigzag flashes, revealed behind it variously shaped masses 
of flame: these last were like sheet-lightning, but much 
larger. Upon this our Spanish friend, whom I mentioned 
above, addressing himself to my mother and me with great 
energy and urgency i il If your brother, he said, if your 
uncle be safe, he certainly wishes you may be so too; but if 
he perished, it was his desire, no doubt, that you might both 
survive him: why therefore do you delay your escape a 
moment?” We could never think of our own safety, we 
said, while we were uncertain of his. Upon this our friend 
left us, and withdrew from the danger with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. Soon afterwards, the cloud began to descend, 
and cover the sea. It had already surrounded and concealed 
the island of Capreae and the promontory of Misenum. My 
mother now besought, urged, even commanded me to make 
my escape at any rate, which, as I was young, I might easily 
do; as for herself, she said, her age and corpulency rendered 
all attempts of that sort impossible; however, she would 
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willingly meet death if she could have the satisfaction of 
seeing that she was not the occasion of mine. But I abso- 
lutely refused to leave her, and, taking her by the hand, 
compelled her to go with me. She complied with great re- 
luctance, and not without many reproaches to herself for 
retarding my flight: The ashes now began to fall upon us, 
though in no great quantity. I looked back; a dense dark 
mist seemed to be following us, spreading itself over the 
country like a cloud. “ Let us turn out of the high-road,” 
I said, “while we can stili see, for fear that, should we 
fall in the road, we should be pressed to death in the dark, 
by the crowds that are following us.” We had scarcely sat 
down when night came upon us, not such as we have when 
the sky is cloudy, or when there is no moon, but that of a 
room when it is shut up, and all the lights put out. You 
might hear the shrieks of women, the screams of children, 
and the shouts of men; some calling for their children, 
others for their parents, others for their husbands, and seek- 
ing to recognise each other by the voices that replied; one 
lamenting his own fate, another that of his family; some 
wishing to die, from the very fear of dying; some lifting 
their hands to the gods; but the greater part convinced that 
there were now no gods at all, and that the final endless 
night of which we have heard had come upon the world. 1 
Among these there were some who augmented the real 
terrors by others imaginary or wilfully invented. I re- 
member some who declared that one part of Misenum had 
fallen, that another was on fire; it was false, but they found 
people to believe them. It now grew rather lighter, which 
we imagined to be rather the forerunner of an approaching 
burst of fiames (as in truth it was) than the return of 
day: however, the fire feli at a distance from us: then again 
we were immersed in thick darkness, and a heavy shower 
of ashes rained upon us, which we were obliged every now 
and then to stand up to shake off, otherwise we should have 
been crushed and buried in the heap. I might boast that, 
during all this scene of horror, not a sigh, or expression of 

1 The Stoic and Epicurean philosophers held that the world was to be 
destroyed by fire, and all things fall again into original chaos; not except- 
ing even the national gods themselves from the destruction of this general 
conflagration. M. 
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were mvolved m the same caia y, darkness 

ishing with the world ltself V^VdMd or smoke; the real 
was dissipated by degrees, lik though with a 

day returned, and even the sun sho e out thoug 

lurid light, like when an echpse is c 7 " ch ^vere extremely 
that presented itself to our eyes (which were ^e ^ ^ 
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LXVII 

To Macer 
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t p ^ d With him at 

time that she would most sinr^l T hlm at the same 
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is taken less notice of than thaff ^ 76t that this ' action 

not because it was l« s «ma£LT^ 0 " 6 ° f Al ' ria ’ S ’ is 
who performed it was more obscur’e. “krewelT ^ PerS ° n 


To Ser vi anus 

for' P“ “f 'sallLS 1 

family i s patrician 1 ’ you u P on ;t - His 

persons of the most distinguthed merif ^ f m0t J er ^ 

™L s T: n kM, r unts an tL eIoque h t ’r and; with ^"2 

wisdom of age. ’l a m not 1 mes * of . y°uth and the 

fection, when I m ve him th' me ’ ^ ece ' ve( l by my af- 

him, I confess, beyond me^re^h^V^ 
esteem for me well deserve) yet partialhv a " d 

my judgment: on the contrarl ” aI y H n ° share m 

for him, the more exactui t “ 7 affeCti ° n 

venture, then to assure vow , hl ? merit 1 wi] I 

experience) you could not ha ^ f Spe f k it: u P on m Y °wn 

.ccoy«L?"“ ir: wi i es ' s 

with a grandson whn «wi u ^ ne soon P resent you 
and with what pleasure shall I rccdvc Tmnlhe' 

a sort of nght to embrace as my own! Farewell. 

Of the senatTii^eari^ had been members 

tue regai or consular government. M, 
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LXIX 

To Severus 

You desire me to consider what tum you should give^ to 
your speech in honour of the emperor , 1 upon your bemg 
appointed consul elect . 2 It is easy to find copies, not so 
casy to choose out of thern; for his virtues afford such 
abundant material. However, I will write and give you 
my opinion, or (what I should prefer) I will let you have 
it in person, after having laid before you the difficultics 
which occur to me. I am doubtful, then whether I should 
advise you to pursue the method which I observed m y se 
on the same occasion. When I was consul elect I avoided 
running into the usual strain of compliment, which how- 
ever far from adulation, might yet look like it Not that 
I affected firmness and independence; but, as well knowrng 
the sentiments of our amiable prince, and being thorough y 
persuaded that the highest praise I could offer to him would 
be to Show the world I was under no necessity of paymg 
him any. When I reflected what profusion of honours had 
been heaped upon the very worst of his predecessors,_ not - 
ing I imagined, could more distinguish a prince of his real 
virtues from those infamous emperors than to address him 
in a different manner. And this I thought proper to ob- 
serve in my speech, lest it might be suspected I passed over 
his glorious acts, not out of judgment but mattention. 
Such was the method I then .observed; but I am sensib e 
the same measures are neither agreeable nor mdeed suitab e 
to all alike. Besides the propriety of domg or omitting a 
thing depends not only upon persons, but time and ar- 
cumstances; and as the late actions of our lllustrious prince 
afford materials for panegyric, no less just than recent and 
o-lorious, I doubt (as I said before) whether I should per¬ 
suade you in the present instance to adopt the same plan 

fe” ^^fnfeVvfthey wfrfstyTed 

their office till the first ot januaiy, ^ f or t i ie m upon that occasion 

to ^complimeiuTthe empetr^ by whose appolntoent, after the dissolution of 
the republican government, they wcre cliosen. U. 
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Luia, nowever. i am ciear thaf it 
Farewefl! ^ ^ ^ W&y ° f advice the method 1 P^sued 


To Fabatus 

thC beSt rCaS ° n ’ certainl > 7 > f °i‘ celebrating your 

o vours "to T’ SmCC aH tbC ha PP iness of mine arises 
from yours to whose care and diligence it is owing that 

-, a ™ . gay iere and at my ease in town.—Your Camillian 

"s fallb^nTd " ha T ffered \ thC inj ' UrieS 0f time > a « d 
? j u uf- . d u cay; however < the most valuable parts of 
the building either remam entire or are but slightly dam- 

Sr-Tlf n a ! ? mj C3re t0 See h P ut int ° thorough 
p . Though I flatter myself I have many friends yet 

S - CarCe y any . of tke sort you enquire after, and whfch 
the affair you mention demands. Ali mine lie among those 
whose employments engage them in town; whereas the con¬ 
duci of country business requires a person of a robust con- 
stitution, and bred up to the country, to whom the work 
may no seem hard, nor the office beneath him, and who does 
not feel a solitary life depressing. You think most highly 
of Rufus for he was a great friend of your son’s; but of 
what use he can be to us upon this occasion, I cannot con- 

cei V e; though I am sure he will be glad to do ali he can for 
us. arewell. 


LXXI 

To Cornelianus 

I RECEIVED lately the most exquisite satisfaction at Cen¬ 
tumcellae 3 (as it is now called), being summoned thither 

Iff u° a , ttend 3 C0Uncil Could an ything indeed 

afford a higher pleasure than to see the emperor exercisinl 
his justice, his wisdom, and his affability, even in retire- 
ment, where those virtues are most observable? Various 
were the pomts brought in judgment before him, and which 

= avit a ”v4oclia“ Se il f0r S T e rajaS d0 " ged ‘° CamilIus ' M ‘ 
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proved, in so many different instances, the excellence of the 
iud^e The cattse of Claudius Ariston came on first. He is 
an Ephesian nobleman, of great munificence and unam- 
bitious popularity, whose virtues have rendered hmi obnox- 
ious to a set of people of far different characters; they had 
instigated an informer against him, of the same infamous 
stamp with themselves; but he was honourably acquitted. 
The next day, the case of Galitta, accused of adultery, was 
heard. Her husband, who is a military tribune, was upon 
the point of offering himself as a candidate for certam 
honours at Rome, but she had stained her owti good name 
and his by an intrigue with a centurion. The husband m- 
formed the consul’s lieutenant, who wrote to the emperor 
about it. Caesar, having thoroughly sifted the evidence, 
cashiered the centurion, and sentenced him to banishment. 
It remained that some penalty should be mflicted likewise 
upon the other party, as it is a crime of which both niust 
necessarily be equally guitty. But the husband s affection 
for his wife inclined him to drop that part of the prosecu- 
tion, not without some reflections on his forbearance; for he 
continued to live with her even after he had commenced 
this prosecution, content, it would seem, with having re- 
moved his rival. But he was ordered to proceed in the suit : 
and, though he complied with great reluctance, it was neces- 
sary, nevertheless, that she should be condemned. Accord- 
ingly, she was sentenced to the punishment directed by the 
julian law.‘ The emperor thought proper to specify, inhis 
decree, the name and office of the centurion, that it might 
appear he passed it in virtue of military discipline; lest jt 
should be imagined he claimed a particular cognizance in 
every cause of the same nature. The third day was em- 
ployed in examining into an affair which had occasioned a 
good deal of talk and various reports; it was concerning 
the codicils of Julius Tiro, part of which was plainly genu¬ 
ine, while the other part, it was alleged, was forged. The 
persons accused of this fraud were Sempronius Senecio, a 
Roman knight, and Eurythmus, Caesar’s freedman and pro- 

3 An officer in the Roman legions, answering in some sort to a captam 

in ‘This°”w a was S 'mfdi by Augustus Caesar; but it nowhere clearly appears 
what was the peculiar punishment it inthcted. M. 
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curator' The heirs jointly petitioned the emperor, when 
he was m Dacia,” that he would reserve to himself the trial 
of this cause; to which he consented. On his return from 
that expedition he appointed a day for the hearing; and 
when some of the heirs, as though out of respect to Euryth- 
mus, offeredto withdraw the suit, the emperor nobly replied 
He is not Polycletus/ nor am I Nero.” However, he in- 
dulged the petitioners with an adjournment, and the time 
bemg expired, he now sat to hear the cause. Two of the 
hars appeared, and desired that either their whole number 
might be compelled to plead, as they had all joined in 
he Information, or that they also might have leave to with- 
draw. Caesar delivered his opinion with great dignity and 
moderation; and when the counsel on the part of Senecio 
and Eurythmus had represented that unless their clients were 
neard, they would remain under the suspicion of guilt — 

I am not concerned,” said the emperor, “ what suspicions 
they niay he under, it is I that am suspected;” and then 

r ng f t0 US ’ ‘ Ad ^ ise me >” said he - “how to act in this 
attair, for you S ee they complain when allowed to withdraw 
them suit.” At length, by the advice of the counsel, Z 

either^nr 110 n to , be 1 _g lven to the heirs that they should 
her proceed with the case or each of them justify their 

reasons for not doing so; otherwise that he would pass 
sentence, upon them as calumniators . 8 Thus you see how 
usefully and senously we spent our time, which however 
was diversified with amusements of the most agreeable 
kmd. We were every day invited to CaesaEs table, which 

"^•f eat m, Pr ' nCe ’ WaS Spread with much Plainness and 
simplicity. There we were either entertained with inter- 
ludes or passed the mght in the most pleasing conversation 
When we took our leave of him the last day, he made each 
of us presents; so studiously polite is Caesar! As for 

revenue°in C tL e provmces by Cmpclor t0 rece ‘ve and regulate the public 

v - 

and false accusation should be stigmatised with ^ a l. co ^ v l cte d of calumny 
and by the law of the twelve tables a mar ^ m his forehead: 

punishment as would have been inflicted uoo^K , Were to the same 

if the crime had been proved! M? upon the person unjustly accused 
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myself, I was not only charmed with the dignity and wisdom 
of the judge, the honour done to the assessors, the ease and 
unreserved freedom of our social intercourse, but with the 
exquisite situation of the place itself. This delightful villa 
is surrounded by the greenest meadows, and overlooks the 
shore, which bends inwards, forming a complete harbour. 
The left arm of this port is defended by exceedingly strong 
works, while the right is in process of completion. Ah 
artificial island, which rises at the mouth of the harbour, 
breaks the force of the waves, and affords a safe passage 
to ships on either side. This island is formed by a process 
worth seeing: stones of a most enormous size are transported 
hither in a large sort of pontoons, and being piled one upon 
the other, are fixed by their own weight, gradually accumu- 
lating in the manner, as it were, of a natural mound. It 
already lifts its rocky back above the ocean, while the waves 
which beat upon it, being broken and tossed to an immense 
height, foam with a prodigious noise, and whiten all the 
surrounding sea. To these stones are added wooden 
piers, which in process of time will give it the appearance 
of a natural island. This haven is to be called by the name 
of its great author, 9 and will prove of infinite benefit, by 
affording a secure retreat to ships on that extensive and 
dangerous coast. Farewell. 


LXXII 
To Maximus 

You did perfectly right in promising a gladiatorial combat 
to our good friends the citizens of Verona, who have long 
loved, looked up to, and honoured, you; while it was from 
that city too you received that amiable object of your most 
tender affection, your late excellent wife. And since you 
owed some monument or public representation to her 
memory, what other spectacle could you have exhibited 
more appropriate to the occasion? Besides, you were so 
unanimously pressed' to do so that to have refused would 
have looked more like hardness than resolution. The readi- 

9 Trajan. 
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ness too with .which you granted their petition, and the 
magnificent manner in which you performed it, is very much 
to your honour; for a greatness of soul is seen in these 
smaller instances, as well as in matters of higher moment. 
I wish the African panthers, which you had largely provided 
for this purpose, had arrived on the day appointed, but 
though they were delayed by the stormy weather, the ob- 
ligation to you is equally the same, since it was not your 
fault that they were not exhibited. Fareweli. 


LXXIII 
To Restitutus 

This obstinate illness of yours alarms me; and though I 
know how extremely temperate you are, yet I fear lest your 
disease should get the better of your moderation. Let me 
entreat you then to resist it with a determined abstemious- 
ness: a remedy, be assured, of all others the most laudable 
as well as the most salutary. Human nature itself admits 
the practicability of what I recommend: it is a rule, at 
least, which I always enjoin my family to observe with 
respect to myself. “ I hope,” I say to them, “ that should I 
be attacked with any disorder, I shall desire nothing of 
which I ought either to be ashamed or have reason to 
repent; however, if my distemper should prevail over my 
resolution, I forbid that anything be given me but by the 
consent of my physicians; and I shall resent your compli- 
ance with me in things improper as much as another man 
would their refusa!.” I once had a most violent fever; 
when the fit was a little abated, and I had been anointed, 1 
my physician offered me something to drink; I held out 
my hand, desiring he would first feel my pulse, and upon 
his not seeming quite satisfied, I instantly returned the 
cup, though it was just at my lips. Afterwards, when I was 
preparing to go into the bath, twenty days from the first 
attack of my illness, perceiving the physicians whispering 

1 Unction was much esteemed and prescribed by the ancients. Celsus 
expressly recommends it in the remission of acute. distempers: “ungi 
leniterque pertractari corpus, etiam in acutis et recentibus morbis oportet 
in remissione tamen ” &c. Celsi Med. ed. Almeloveen, p. 88. M, 
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together, I enquired what they were saying. They replied 
they were of opinion I may possibly bathe with safety how- 
ever that they were not without sorae _ suspicion of nsk. 
« What need is there,” said I, “ of my taking a bath at ali. 
And so with perfect calmness and tranquillity, I gave up 
a pleasure I was upon the point of enjoying, and abstained 
from the bath as serenely and composedly as though I were 
eoing into it. I mention this, not only by way of enforcmg 
my advice by example, but also that this letter may e a 
sort of tie upon me to persevere in the same resolute absti- 
nence for the future. Farewell. 


LXXIV 
To Calpurnia' 

You will not believe what a longing for you possesses 
me The chief cause of this is my love; and then we have 
not grown used to be apart. So it comes to pass that I he 
awake a great part of the night, thmkmg of you; and that 
by day when the hours return at which I was wont to visit 
you, my feet take me, as it is so truly said, to your chamber 
but not finding you there, I return, sick and sad at heart, 
like an excluded lover. The only time that is free from 
these torments is when I am being worn out at the bar, and 
in the suits of my friends. Judge you what must be my 
life when I find my repose in toil, my solace in wretched- 
ness and anxiety. Farewell. 


LXXV 

To Macrinus 

A very singular and remarkable accident_ has happened 
in the affair of Varenus/ the resuit of which is yet doubtful. 
The Bithynians, it is said, have dropped their prosecution 
of him; being convinced at last that it was rashly under- 
taken. A deputy from that province is arrived, who has 

i His wife. 2 See book v * letter XX ’ 
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brought with him a decree of o 11 

Which he has deliver.S^^Lrr^^rtte 

f 15 lncessan % toazing the worthy Nigrinus This 
excellent person was counsel for him in his former n ^t* 

t 10n to the consuis, that Varenus mig£ be coZelled to 
produc his accounts. Upon this occLonTasTSdS 
Varenus merely as a friend, I determined to be s len T 
thought it highly imprudent for me, as I was appdnted 
his counsel by the senate, to attempt to defend Wm as a n 
accused person, when it was his business to insTst tha 
ere was actually no charge subsisting against him. How- 
ver, when Nigrinus had finished his speech the'consuis 

hear U ’ g T ei Vi ey - S ? P ° n , me ’ 1 rose U P> and > “When you shall 
hear I said, ‘what the real deputies from the province 

ha ve to object against the motion of Nigrinus, you^ill see 
Nigrinus asbe^mr^To 1 T th ° Ut Jl f reason ” U P on this 

renHr. “ T ’ To whom are these deputies sent?” I 

from The n!n V0Urable S,de ' Then Poenus, the deputy 
provmce, acquamted the senate with the reasons 
for superseding the prosecution, but desired it might be with- 

him P pol t va Ce t0 Ca . e i sar ' s determination. Magnus answered 

"w ? wn r P , Cd; as f0r mysdf ’ 1 onI y now ' and then 

For T ha i ' opservm & 111 general a complete silence. 
ora J,-’ h k . earned that u P° n some occasions it is as rnuch an 

in some bU -‘ neSS , t0 be Silent as t0 s P eak - and I remember, 
mv r cn “ mal cases > to have done even more Service to 
my clients by a discreet silence than I could have expected 
fh ° ] t ™°, st carefully prepared speech. To enter into 
me subject of eloquence is indeed very foreign to the pur- 
® Trajan. 

One of the Bithynians employed to manage the trial. M. 
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pose of my letter, yet allow me to give you one instance 
in proof of my last observation. A certain lady having 
lost her son suspected that his freedmen, whom he had 
appointed coheirs with her, were guilty of forging the will 
and poisoning him. Accordingly she charged thern with the 
fact before the emperor, who directed Julianus Suburanus 
to try the cause, I was counsel for the defendants, and the 
case being exceedingly remarkable, and the counsel en- 
eaged on both sides of eminent ability, it drew together 
a very numerous audience. The issue was, the servants 
being put to the torture, my clients were acquitted. But 
the mother applied a second time to the emperor, pretend' 
in e she had discovered some new evidence. Suburanus was 
therefore directed to hear the cause, and see lf she could 
produce any fresh proofs. Julius Africanus was counsel 
for the mother, a young man of good parts, but slender 
experience. He is grandson to the famous orator of that 
name of whom it is reported that Passienus Crispus 
hearing him one day plead, archly said, “Very fine, I must 
confess, very fine; but is all this fine speakmg to the 
nurpose?” Julius Africanus, I say, having made a long 
harangue, and exhausted the portion of time aUottji to 
him said “ I beg you, Suburanus, to allow me to add one 
word more.” When he had concluded, and the eyes of the 
whole assembly had been fixed a considerable time upon 
me I rose up. “ I would have answered Africanus, said I, 
“ if he had added that one word he begged leave to do m 
which I doubt not he would have told us all that we 
not heard before.” I do not remember to havcga.ncd so 
much applause by any speech that I ever c 
this instance by making none. **** ^ 

hitherto said for Varenus was received with the « J 
eral aoorobation The consuis, agreeably to the request oi 
Polyaenus reserved the whole affair for the determination 
of the emperor, whose resolution I impatiently wait for, as 
that will decide whether I may be entirely secure and easy 
with respect to Varenus, or must again renew all my trouble 
and anxiety upon his account. Farewell. 
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LXXVI 
To Tuscus 

cii Y< m dCSlre my opinion as to the method of studv you 
Should pursue, m that retirement to which you havelong 

rrylv 2 aWn ; ^ ^ ^ place ’ ! hen - 1 look u^on * 

ommpnd( t 7° ag f ous P_ rac ^ ce ( an d it is what many rec- 
mend) . to translate either from Greek into Latin or 
rom Latin into Greek. By this means you acquire pro- 

£ures a 2d ° f eX , PreSSi ° n ’ and a variet >' of bea uti fui 

im tation of l ea r T S ^ ngth of ex POsition, and in the 
lmitation of the best models a facility of creatin°- such 

models for yourself. Besides, those things which yo & u may 
P0.srt.ly have overlooked i„ ordinary “I 

not escape you m translatmg: and this method will also en- 
arge your knowledge, and improve your judgment It mav 
not be amiss, after you have read an author to turn as h 
were, to his rival, and attempt something of your own unon 

the same topic, and then make a careful comparison between 
your performance and his, in order to see in what points 
either you or he may be the happier. You may congratulate 

Aeadllito^of h’° U Sh t n , find in S ° me thin ^ s that 7«u have 

if he t a t7 hlm '. whll V t wid be a great mortification 
famnns y su Penor. You may sometimes select very 
passages and compete with what you select The 
competition is daring enough, but, as it is private cannot be 
called impudent. Not but that we have LnlstTcS S 

great n credi? 0 to h tb Ve P f hdy “ tered this sort of hsts with 
overtakini ^hemseiyes and, while they did not despair of 
tlnnS f’ ffl Ve Slonously outstripped those whom they 
thought it sufficient honour to follow. A speech no longer 

fimi 1 / 0 / 01 ”" . mem ° ry > you may take up again. You will 
find plentym it to leave unaltered, but stili more to rejecf 

It k 7 K d a nC ^ tl T ght here > and alter another thcre 
the mtod * u US task ’ 1 own > thus to re-enflame 
whe77 t 7% firSt he3t is over ’ t0 recover an impulse 

ali to n„r f ° rCe h r S 7 6 - 1 checked and s P«it, and, worsedian 
’ ,? ” ew hmbs mto a body already complete without 

disturbing the old; but the advantage attending this method 
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will overbalance the difficulty. I know the bent of your 
present attention is directed towards the eloquence of the 
bar; but I would not for that reason advise you never to 
quit the polemic, if I may so call it, and contentious style. 
As land is improved by sowing it with various seeds, con- 
stantly changed, so is the mind by exercising it now with 
this subject of study, now with that. I would recommend 
you, therefore, sometimes to take a subject from history, and 
you might give more care to the composition of your letters. 
For it frequently happens that in pleading one has occasion 
to make use not only of historical, but even poetical, styles 
of description; and then from letters you acquire a concise 
and simple mode of expression. You will do quite right 
again in refreshing yourself with poetry: when I say so, I 
do not mean that species of poetry which turns upon subjects 
of great length and continuity (such being suitable only for 
persons of leisure), but those little pieces of the sprightly 
kind of poesy, which serve as proper reliefs to, and are con¬ 
sistent with, employments of every sort. They commonly 
go under the title of poetical amusements; but these amuse- 
ments have sometimes gained their authors as much repu- 
tation as works of a more serious nature; and thus (for 
while I am exhorting you to poetry, why should I not turn 
poet myself?) 

“As yielding wax the artist’s skill commands, 

Submissive shap’d beneath his forming hands; 

Now dreadful stands in arms a Mars confest; 

Or now with Venus’s softer air imprest; 

A wanton Cupid now the mould belies; 

Now shines, severely chaste, a Pallas wife: 

As not alone to quench the raging flame, 

The sacred fountain pours her friendly stream; 

But sweetly gliding through the flow’ry green, 

Spreads glad refreshment o’er the smiling scene: 

So, fornTd by Science, should the ductile mind 
Receive, distinet, each various art refuTd.” 

In this manner the greatest men, as well as the greatest 
orators, used either to exercise or amuse themselves, or 
rather indeed did both. It is surprising how much the 
mind is enlivened and refreshed by these little poetical 
compositions, as they turn upon love, hatred, satire, tender- 
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ness, politeness, and everything, in short, that concerns life 
and the affairs of the world. Besides, the same advantage 
attends these, as every other sort of poems, that we turn 
from them to prose with so much the more pleasure after 
having experienced the difficulty of being constrained and 
fettered by metre. And now, perhaps, I have troubled you 
upon this subject longer than you desired; however, there 
is one thing I have left out: I have not told you what kind 
of authors you should read; though indeed that was suf- 
ficiently implied when I told you on what you should write. 
Remember to be careful in your choice of authors of every 
kind: for, as it has been well observed, “ though we should 
read much, we should not read many books/’ Who those 
authors are, is so clearly settled, and so generally known, 
that I need not particularly specify them; besides, I have 
already extended this letter to such an immoderate length 
that, while suggesting how you ought to study, I have, I 
fear, been actually interrupting your studies. I will here 
resign you therefore to your tablets, either to resume the 
studies in which you were before engaged or to enter upon 
some of those I have recommended. Farewell. 


LXXVII 

To Fabatus (his Wife’s Grandfather) 

You are surprised, I find, that my share of five-twelfths 
of the estate which lately feli to me, and which I had di- 
rected to be sold to the best bidder, should have been dis- 
posed of by my freedman Hermes to Corellia (without 
putting it up to auction) at the rate of seven hundred thou- 
sand sesterces 1 for the whole. And as you think it might 
have fetched nine hundred thousand, 2 you are so much the 
more desirous to know whether I am inclined to ratify what 
he has done. I am; and listen, while I teli you why, for I 
hope that not only you will approve, but also that my fellow- 
coheirs will excuse me for having, upon a motive of superior 
obligation, separated my interest from theirs. I have the 

1 About $28,000. 2 About $36,000. 
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Whest esteem for Corellia, both as tbe sister of Rufus, 
■whose memory will always be a sacred one to me, and as 
S mo"» Limate friari. Besides, Urat excellent ™n 
MinXs Tuscus her husband, has every claim to my affec- 
?onTat a long friendship can give him; as there was hke- 
wise the closest intimacy between her son““ es 
so indeed that I fixed upon him to preside at the games 
which I exhibited when I was elected praeJ or ' 
when I was last in the country, expressed a strong desire t 
Ime olace upon the borders of our lake of Comum; I 
therefore made her an offer, at her own pnce, of any part 
nf mv land there, except what came to me from my father 
and mother- for Hat I could not consent to part with, even 
to Cordha, and accordingly when the inhentance in question 
feli to me I wrote to let her know it was to be sold. Th s 
letter I sent by Hermes, who, upon her requestmg iim 
he would immediately make over to her my proportion of , 
consented. Am I not then obliged to confirm what my freed- 
man has thus done in pursuance of my inclmations^ h 
onlv to entreat my fellow-coheirs that they wil not taice u 
m at mv hands that I have made a separate sale of what I 

connections with Corellia. They are at ruu ™ ? 

to be guided by interest, which in my own case I 
sacrifice to friendship. Farewell. 


LXXVIII 
To Corellia 

You are truly generous to desire and insist that l tcdce 

auUable .ob« «hri is -rtty of »d 

_.oiiflw inp to oooose your mclination 
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single instance, with the 
others. Farewell. 


same warmth that I obey it in all 


To Celer 

Every author has his particular reasons for recitin°- his 

s7oSd 1 h *7 ° f '“ »"• »• order, if“y Srro 

dn p l v eSCaped my ° Wn obscrvati on (as no doubt they 
do escape it sometimes), to have it pointed out to me I 

assures meT thai 5? ** SUrprised to find (what your letter 
assures me) that there are some who blame me for recitino 

my speeches: unless, perhaps, they are of opinion fet S 

single species of composition that ought to be held 

th X e e m P ihvTb any „ COrre ; t i° n - If S °’ 1 WOuld wiHingty ask 
t"V h6y - a ? W (lf mdeed thc >' do allow) that his- 

& - 

Tha, „ill %£ pZl^LlTZ 

custom h,s “ada ,he praatica h, ,„a s ,i„„ »™1 Y"hluH 

T T Itl r Speeches l s no unprecedented thing either with 
the Grecians. Stili, perhaps, they will insist that it 

T° !e ,0 t redte * ^ S £4 

oeen dehvered. True; if one were immediately to reneat 

audi!nce- Sa but W ° r J ^ W ° rd ’ and t0 the ver y 

tions if’vou r ij° U m S6Veral additions and aItera - 

and nartlv of d,ff 18 C ° mp ° Sed partly of the 

and partly of different persons, and the recital is at some 

ance of time, why is there less propriety in rehearsino- 
your speech than in pnblishing it? «But it is diffiSt» 
he objectors urge, “ to give satisfaction to an audi “ e bV 
concerns T** ° f Y peech ”; *** » a consideradonThich 
rehearses butT* ^ ski11 and pains of the person who 

genera The tnuh meanS holds g° od a ^nst recitation in 
general. The truth is, it is not whilst I am reading but 
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when I am read, that I aim at approbation; and upon this 
prmciple I omit no sort of correction. In the first place* I 
frequently go carefully. over what I have written, by my- 
self, after this I read it out to two or three friends, and 
then give it to others to make their remarks. If after 
this I have any doubt concerning the justness of their 
observations, I carefully weigh them again with a friend 
or two; and, last of ali, I recite them to a larger audience 
then is the time, believe me, when I correct most ener- 
getically and unsparingly; for my care and attention rise 
m proportion to my anxiety; as nothing renders the judg- 

m TV S ^/ CUte t0 detect error as that deference, modesty, 
and difhdence one feels upon those occasions. For teli me 
would you not be infinitely less affected were you to speak 
e ore a single person only, though ever so learned, than 
before a numerous assembly, even though composed of 
none but illiterate people? When you rise up to plead, 
are you not at that juncture, above ali others, most self- 
distrustful? and do you not wish, I will not.say some par- 
ticular parts only, but that the whole arrangement of your 

SpCech Were altered? especially if the concourse 
should be large m which you are to speak ? for there is 
somethmg even in a low and vulgar audience that strikes 
one with awe. And if you suspect you are not well re- 
ceived at the first opening of your speech, do you not find 
ali your energy relaxed, and feel yourself ready to give 
way ? The reason I imagine to be that there is a certain 
weight of collective opinion in a multitude, and although 
each individual judgment is, perhaps, of little value, yet 
when umted it becomes considerable. Accordingly Pom¬ 
ponius Secundus, the famous tragic poet, whenever some 
very intimate friend and he differed about the retaining or 
rejecting anything in his writings, used to say, “ I appeal 1 to 
the people ”; and thus, by their silence or applause, adopted 
either his own or his friend’s opinion; such was the defer¬ 
ence he paid to the popular judgment! Whether justly 


tb* rnoro a r u d °| witti cism in this expression, which will be lost to 
whicli Pomponius here applies to a difcrenty^pose. V 0rm ° f W ° rdS 


II—HC IX 
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or not, is no concern of mine, as I am not in the habit of 
reciting my works publicly, but only to a select circle, 
whose presence I respect, and whose judgment I value; in 
a word, whose opinions I attend to as if they were so many 
individuals I had separately consulted, at the same time 
that I stand in as much awe before them as I should before 
the most numerous assembly. What Cicero says of com- 
posing will, in my opinion, hold true of the dread we have 
of the public: " Fear is the most rigid critic imaginable.” 
The very thought of reciting, the very entrance into an 
assembly, and the agitated concern when one is there; each 
of these circumstances tends to improve and perfect an 
authoFs performance. Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot 
repent of a practice which I have found by experience so 
exceedingly useful; and am so far from being discouraged 
by the trifling objections of these censors that I request 
you would point out to me if there is yet any other kind of 
correction, that I may also adopt it; for nothing can suf- 
ficiently satisfy my anxiety to render my compositions 
perfect. I reflect what an undertaking it is resigning any 
work into the hands of the public; and I cannot but be 
persuaded that frequent revisals, and many consultations, 
must go to the perfecting of a performance, which one 
desires should universally and forever please. Farewell. 


LXXX 
To Priscus 

The illness of my friend Fannia gives me great concern. 
She contracted it during her attendance on Junia, one 
of the Vestal virgins, engaging in this good office at first 
voluntarily, Junia being her relation, and afterwards being 
appointed to it by an order from the college of priests: 
for these virgins, when excessive ill-health renders it neces- 
sary to remove them from the temple of Vesta, are always 
delivered over to the care and custody of some venerable 
matron. It was owing to her assiduity in the execution of 
this charge that she contracted her present dangerous dis- 
order, which is a continual fever, attended with a cough 
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that increases daily. She is extremely emaciated, and every 
part of her seems in a total decay except her spints: those, 
indeed, she fully keeps up; and in a way altogether wort y 
the wife of Helvidius, and the daughter of Thrasea. In ali 
other respects there is such a falling away that I arrpmore 
than apprehensive upon her account; I am deeply afflicted. 

I grieve, my friend, that so excellent a woman is gomg to 
be S removed from the eyes of the world, which will never, 
perhaps, again behold her equal. So pure she is so pious, 
so wise and prudent, so brave and steadfast! _ Twice she 
followed her husband into exile, and the third time she was 
banished herself upon his account. For Senecio, when ar- 
raigned for writing the life of Helvidius, having said m 
his defence that he composed that work at the request of 
Fannia, Metius Carus, with a stern and threatemng air, 
asked her whether she had made that. request, and she re- 
nlied “I made it.” Did she supply him likewise with ma- 
terials for the purpose? “I did.” Was her mother privy to 
this transaction? “ She was not.” In short, throughout her 
whole examination, not a word escaped her which betrayed 
the smallest fear. On the contrary, she had preserved a 
copy of those very books which the senate, over-awed by 
the tyranny of the times, had ordered to be suppressed, and 
at the same time the effects of the author to be confiscated, 
and carried with her into exile the very cause of her exile. 
How pleasing she is, how courteous, and (what is granted 
to few) no less lovable than worthy of ali esteem and 
admirationi Will she hereafter be pointed out as a model 
to ali wives; and perhaps be esteemed worthy of bemg set 
forth as an example of fortitude even to our sex; smce 
while we stili have the pleasure of seemg and conversmg 
with her, we contemplate her with the same admiration as 
those heroines who are celebrated in ancent story? Foi 
myself, I confess, I cannot but tremble for this illustnous 
house which seems shaken to its very foundations, and ready 
to fall ’ for though she will leave descendants behind her, 
yet what a height of virtue must they attam what glorious 
deeds must they perform, ere the world will be persuaded 
that she was not the last of her farnily! It is an additional 
affliction and anguish to me that by her death I seem to 
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lose her mother a second time; that worthy mother (and 
what can I say higher m her praise?) of so noble a woman! 
who, as she was restored to me in her daughter, so she 
will now agam be taken from me, and the loss of Fannia 
will thus pierce my heart at once with a fresh, and at the 

them !!I Tu?T n t d ' WOUnd ' 1 S ° truly loved and honoured 
them both, that I know not which I loved the best; a point 

they desired might ever remain undetermined. In their 

prosperity and their adversity I did them every kindness in 

my power, and was their comforter in exile, as well as their 

avenger at their retura. But I have not yet paid them what 

1 owe, and am so much the more solicitous for the recovery 

of this lady,^ that I may have time to discharge my debt to 

ner. buch is the anxiety and sorrow under which I write 

tnis letter But lf some divine power should happily turn 

Farewell 0 ^' ^ n0t corn P* adl th e alarms I now suffer. 


LXXXI 

To Geminius 

• S M ™ A Quadra-olla is dead, having almost reached her 
ghtieth year She enjoyed, up to her last illness, unin- 
errupted good health, and was unusually stout and robust 
for one of her sex. She has left a very prudent will, having 
disposed of two-thirds of her estate to her grandson, and 
the rest to her grand-daughter. The young lady I know 
very shghtiy, tat the grandson is one of my most intimate 
iends. He is a remarkable young man, and his merit en- 
titles him to the affection of a relation, even where his blood 
es not. Notwithstandmg his remarkable personal beauty 
he escape d every malicious imputation both whilst a bov 

Za m l y °Z h: he WaS a husband at four-and-twenty, 

nofntTh , father if Providence had not disap- 

pointed his hopes. He lived in the family with his grand- 

mother, who was exceedingly devoted to the pleasures of the 
town, yet observed great severity of conduct himself, while 
a ways perfectly deferential and submissive to her. She re- 
ained a set of pantomimes, and was an encourager of this 
c ass of people to a degree inconsistent with one of her sex 
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and rank. But Quadratus never appeared at these enter- 
tainments, whether she exhibited them in the theatre or in 
her own house; nor indeed did she require him to be present. 
I once heard her say, when she was recommending to me 
the supervision of her grandson’s studies, that it was her 
custom, in order to pass away some of those unemployed 
hours with which female life abounds, to amuse herself with 
playing at chess, or seeing the mimicry of her pantomimes; 
but that, whenever she engaged in either of those amuse- 
ments, she constantly sent away her grandson to his studies: 
she appeared to me to act thus as much out of reverence 
for the youth as from affection. I was a good deal sur- 
prised, as I am sure you will be too, at what he told me 
the last time the Pontifical games 1 were exhibited. As 
we were coming out of the theatre together, where we 
had been entertained with a show of these pantomimes, 
“ Do you know,” said he, “ to-day is the first time I ever saw 
my grandmother’s freedman dance ? ” Such was the grand- 
son’s speech! while a set of men of a far different stamp, in 
order to do honour to Quadratilla (am ashamed to call it 
honour), were running up and down the theatre, pretend- 
ing to be struck with the utmost admiration and rapture 
at the performances of those pantomimes, and then imi¬ 
tati ng in musical chant the mien and manner of their lady 
patroness. But now ali the reward they have got, in return 
for their theatrical performances, is just a few trivial 
legacies, which they have the mortification to receive from 
an heir who was never so much as present at these shows.— 
I send you this account, knowing you do not dislike hearing 
town news, and because, too, when any occurrence has given 
me pleasure, I love to renew it again by relating it. And 
indeed this instance of affection in Quadratilla, and the 
honour done therein to that excellent youth her grandson, 
has afforded me a very sensible satisfaction; as I extremely 
rejoice that the house which once belonged to Cassius, 2 the 
founder and chief of the Cassian school, is come into the 
possession of one no less considerable than its former 

1 The priests, as well as other magistrates, exhibited public games to the 
people when they entered upon their office. M. 

2 A famous lawyer who flourished in the reign of the emperor Claudius: 
those who followed his opinions were said to be Cassians, or of the school 
of Cassius. M . 
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master. For my friend will fili it and become it as be ought* 
and its ancient dignity, lustre, and glory will again revive 
under Quadratus, who, I am persuaded, will prove as emi¬ 
nent an orator as Cassius was a lawyer. Farewell. 


LXXXII 
To Maximus 

The lingering disorder of a friend of mine gave me 
occasion lately to reflect that we are never so good as when 
oppressed with illness. Where is the sick man who is either 
solicited by avarice or inflamed with lust? At such a season 
he is neither a slave of love nor the fool of ambition; wealth 
he utferly disregards, and is content with ever so small a 
portion of it, as being upon the point of leaving even that 
little. It is then he recollects there are gods, and that he 
himself is but a man: no mortal is then the object of his 
envy, his admiration, or his contempt; and the tales of 
slander neither raise his attention nor feed his curiosity: his 
dreams are only of baths and fountains. These are the su¬ 
preme objects of his cares and wishes, while he resolves, 
if he should recover, to pass the remainder of his days in 
ease and tranquillity, that is, to live innocently and happily. 
I may therefore lay down to you and myself a short rule, 
which the philosophers have endeavoured to inculcate at the 
expense of many words, and even many volumes; that “ we 
should try and realise in health those resolutions we form in 
sickness.” Farewell. 


LXXXIII 
To Sura 

The present recess from business we are now enjoying 
affords you leisure to give, and me to receive, instruction. 
I am extremely desirous therefore to know whether you 
believe in the existence of ghosts, and that they have a 
real form, and are a sort of divinities, or only the visionary 
impressions of a terrified imagination. What particularly 
inclines me to believe in their existence is a story which 





I heard of Curtius Rufus. When he wa • , ^ 

stances and unknown in the worW u Was , 111 ow circum- 
of Africa into that pr^ince fW e the ^ 0ve ™ or 

mg in the public portico there „ vemn S’ as he was walk- 
of a womanof unusua TX11 a fP eaved to him the figure 
And as he stoodX " ° f , beaUty more than humam 

she was the tutd^p^^J 1 ^ 8 ^ she told him 
was come to inform Wm of th e IT ° V6r Africa ’ and 
that he should go back to Rn. events . of his life: 

there, and return to that provinre ° enjo f high honours 
consular dignity, and there Should die^E^ ^ ^ pro ' 
of this prediction actuallv «,3** Ev T ei ? CIr cumstance 
that upon his arrival at Carthap-e a^tl' ^ * S Sa ’ d ^ art her 
the ship, the same %!,re « L ,, comin e °«* of 

certam, at least, that being seized with^fit th f e -,f h ° re ' Tt is 
there were no symptoms in his casi IhJl f 1 , of , lIlness > th ough 
to despair, he instantly gave up ah hZ ! ° Se ab ° Ut him 
apparently, of the truth fi r recover y; judg- 
diction by what had already been °!, pre ' 

approachmg misfortune from his l filIed ’ and of the 
the following story, which I am going to pr ,? Spent >'- N ow 
heard it, ls it not more terrible thal tL f y ° U , JUSt as 1 
as wonderful ? There was at A t fo 1 rmer ’ while 1 uite 
house, which had a bad rLne I iI hrge and 
there. In the dead of the night a I • H ° ° ne couId livQ 
clashing of iron, was frequently heard which the 

more attentively sounded m ard ’, whlch » if you hstened 

»• tot, ta a p /;„X f „ ai tT' me ° f Chai ” s > 

terwards a spectre appf,«d ™=«diately af- 

extremely emaciated and *va f ° f an oId mar h of 

heard and dishevelled hair rattlin^f^^u^’ with a lon 8' 
and hands. The distressed n & * be cbains on his feet 

their wakeful nights under the mZZrea^T^ ^ 
inable. This as it hrnte . a . readful terrors lmag- 

brought on distempers, their "terror^ h ? alth ’ and 
death ensued. Even in the dav t; S T, W upon them » a nd 
not appear, yet the imnressir, ^ , thou &h the spirit did 

imaginationi^that it stili seeiLdTT* f . stron S' upon their 

«*n, in penp«»al ^n^ZlTZT’ ““ *** 

length d«H a , WlBg d „ mcd \ hso ^ 
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so that it was now entirely aband^ed to the ghost. ow 
ever, in hopes that some tenant m^ be ^ ^ ^ 
ignorant of this very alarming circu t ^ ^ ^ gold It 
up, giving nolicetl^t itJ as hilosop her came to Athens 
happened that the price. The 

at this time, and, readi g _ ’ SUSD j c i 0 n* nevertheless, 

extraordinary cheapness raise gQ far f rom being 

when he heard the who e s or ^’ , inclined to hire it, 

discouraged that he was , m ° re whcn it grew towards even- 
and, in short, actually did so When it grew ^ ^ ^ front 

ing, he ordered a couch ° P ca jj ino . for a n g ht, together 

0pe v a t V H to wrTt ng whh the utmost attention. The 
applied himself to writi g ■ s ilence, as usual; at 

first part of the nig pas ® ttH of c hains was heard: 
length a clankmg of iron> and ratt g ^ ^ down Ws 

however, he neither_ t ^ p jj ected trie d to pass the 

"“'Jf.T.fhtasdf » lething else. Th» noise in- 

sounds otf to nimseii * o Ppme d at the door, and 

creased and advanced near er, and recognized 

at last in the chamber. v°t I cnbed to him: it stood 
the ghost exactly as it had been descnbed^ who 

before him, beckonmg w.th the r “f T ’ T* si P with his 

hand itSefitTcS J-eX 

S o 1 ? the^hilJsophef, who looked up upon 'this^and^seemg 

MSed" ^ te g are a a S of 

encumbered with ite d ’ Athen odorus, being thus 

the house, suddenly vamsnea. leaves on the 

deserted, made a mark wU s° ^ next da y he gave in- 
spot where the spirit left hi • advise( j them to order 
formation to the magis ra ’ accordingly done, and 

r 2Z£ 5 » 22-«“ tOT lht 

, ^ Tftrqus He was tutor for some time 

i A Stoic ohilosoplier and native of T 
to Octavius, P afterwards Augustus, Caes 
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Toth”° wh».T"m Joi B r™S I f>v« T?» .P» 

-^rs dr,rrj-;:r^ 

™“ l,ing together, k 'K 

appeared hisliar^ artu y ^ after this> an event 
scattered about the iloor. ~ ® • credit t0 the former 

°; a in his apart ' 
S m °e r n y t' with 7 the rest of his compa nion-^wh« ijwop^ 

off^his hrd^as^hT^ay 1 ,' ^ad 

, The* npvt morninsr it was louna tnai un& uuj 

=? l *s? & s 

S hap“ed) had lived someof^S empeS 
have been involved. For after fhcaeaxn £ ^ 

articles of impeachment against■ ‘ e It may there- 

scrutore, which had been ex 1 1 cust0 mary for persons under 
fore be conjectured, » ‘ s J t J is cutting off 

jeci deserves your‘[„,1,, ab »„dance of 
altogether unworthy a P d P h h you s hould, as usual, 
your superior knowledge. A g y win lean more 

balance between two opimons, ye P y , in 

application. Farewell. 
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LXXXIV 

To Septitius 

pa»^tr„r;^ 

Sr y "„ r i^To? caJ 5,“™°£ *^ w1 ^ th ' h 

flowing benevolence? ‘Rnt Q **ii u G1 * error ^ an an over- 
that afe better “ 3 Zy^slVl ““ ^ 

self? Yet grant there a™ „„ { , nds . than I am my¬ 

the satisfaction of so pleasing a SalTe 7 Pol lu^ d “ y m ® 
friends not to deserve the ' • pp °smg my 

y? I ?» kappy in bdievi^ ?^^0 LaTl' “'"i 
then this malignant zeal tn th„L 7' , ein re commend 

inconsiderablef wL Tma°ine the (a t thdr " umber » «°t 

when they indulge their censure unon f ^ eir . j ud S men t 
tnyself they will never be Zl ? their fnends. As for 
snilty of - I «n b= 


LXXXV 

To Tacitus 

.baVZ^iS/wi” £Z^ni T f ' n0 l, b ' <teived > 

“wiB ■b. ha , l o y °° S read “>’ Move how°a“ie“"“; 

P».«i Herennius Senecio, .£ 
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ince of Baetica, in their impeachment of Boebius Massa. He 
was condemned, and the house ordered his effects to be 
seized into the hands of the public officer. Shortly after, 
Senecio, having learnt that the consuis intended to sit to 
hear petitions, came and said to me, “Let us go together, and 
petition them with the same unanimity in which we executed 
the office which had been enjoined us, not to suffer Massa’s 
effects to be dissipated by those who were appointed to pre- 
serve them.” I answered, “As we were counsel in this 
affair by order of the senate, I recommend it to your consid- 
eration whether it would be proper for us, after sentence 
passed, to interpose any farther ” “You are at liberty,” said 
he, “to prescribe what bounds you please to yourself, who 
have no particular connections with the province, except what 
arise from your late Services to them; but then I was bo.rn 
there, and enjoyed the post of quaestor among them.” “If 
such,” I replied, “is your determined resolution, I am ready 
to accompany you, that whatever resentment may be the 
consequence of this affair, it may not fall singly upon your- 
self ” We accordingly proceeded to the consuis, where 
Senecio said what was pertinent to the affair, and I added 
a few words to the same effect. Scarcely had we ended when 
Massa, complaining that Senecio had not acted against him 
with the fidelity of an advocate, but the bitterness of an 
enemy, desired he might be at liberty to prosecute him for 
treason. This occasioned general consternation. Whereupon 
I rose up; “Most noble consuis/’ said I, “I am afraid it 
should seem that Massa has tacitly charged me with having 
favoured him in this cause, since he did not think proper 
to join me with Senecio in the desired prosecution.” This 
short speech was immediately received with applause, and 
afterwards got much talked aboutevery where. The late 
emperor Nerva (who, though at that time in a private sta- 
tion, yet interested himself in every meritorious action per- 
formed in public) wrote a most impressi ve letter to me upon 
the occasion, in which he not only congratulated me, but the 
age which had produced an example so much in the spirit 
(as he was pleased to call it) of the good old days. Bnt, 
whatever be the actual fact, it lies in your power to raise it 
into a grander and more conspicuously illustrious position, 
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though I am far from desiring you in the least to exceed the 
bounds of reality. History ought to be guided by striet truth, 
and worthy actions require nothing more. Farewell. 


LXXXVI 
To Septitius 

I had a good journey here, excepting only that some of 
my servants were upset by the excessive heat. Poor En- 
colpius, my reader, 1 who is so indispensable to me in my 
studies and amusements, was so affected with the dust that 
it brought on a spitting of blood: an accident which will 
P u° V fj n if f SS un P leasant to me than unfortunate to himself, 
should he be thereby rendered unfit for the literary work in 
which he so greatly excels. If that should unhappily resuit, 
where shall I find one who will read my works so well or 
appreciate them so thoroughly as he? Whose tones willmy 
ears drmk m as they do his ? But the gods seern to favour 
our better hopes, as the bleeding is stopped, and the pain 
abated. Besides, he is extremely temperate; while no con- 
cem is wanting on my part or care on his physician’s. This, 
together with the wholesomeness of the air, and the quiet of 
retirement, gives us reason to expect that the country will 
contribute as much to the restoration of his health as to his 
rest. Farewell. 


LXXXVII 
To Calvisius 

Other people visit their estates in order to recruit their 
purses; whilst I go to mine only to return so much the 
poorer. I had sold my vintage to the merchants, who were 
extremely eager to purchase it, encouraged by the price it 
then bore, and what it was probable it would rise to: how- 
ever they were disappointed in their expectations. Upon this 
occasion to have made the same general abatement to ali 


.rersons of rank and literature among the Romans retained in their 
lamilies a domestic whose sole business was to read to them. M. 
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would have been much the feasiest, though not so equitable a 
method. Now I hold it particularly worthy of a man of 
honour to be governed by principies of striet equity in his 
domestic as well as public conduct; in little matters as in 
great ones; in his own concerns as well as in those of others. 
And if every deviation from rectitude is equally criminal, 1 
every approach to it must be equally praiseworthy. So ac- 
cordingly I remitted to all in general one-eighth part of the 
price they had agreed to give me, that none might go away 
without some compensation: next, I particularly considered 
those who had advapced the largest sums towards their pur- 
chase, and done me so much the more Service, and been 
greater sufferers themselves. To those, therefore, whose pur- 
chase amounted to ijaore than ten thousand sesterces, 2 I re- 
turned (over and above that which I may call the general 
and common eighth) a tenth part of what they had paid be- 
yond that sum. I fear I do not express myself sufficiently 
clearly; I will endeavour to explain my meaning more fully: 
for instance, suppode a man had purchased of me to the 
value of fifteen thousand sesterces, 3 I remitted to him one- 
eighth part of that whole sum, and likewise one-tenth of five 
thousand. 4 Besides tjhis, as several had deposited, in different 
proportions, part of the price they had agreed to pay, whilst 
others had advanced nothing, I thought it would not be at 
all fair that all these should be favoured with the same un- 
distinguished remission. To those, therefore, who had made 
any payments, I returned a tenth part upon the sums so paid. 
By this means I made a proper acknowledgment to each, ac- 
cording to their respective deserts, and likewise encouraged 
them, not only to deal with me for the future, but to be 
prompt in their payments. This instance of my good-nature 
or my judgment (call it which you please) was a consider- 
able expense to me. However, I found my account in it; for 
all the country greatly approved both of the novelty of these 
abatements and the manner in which I regulated them. Even 
those whom I did not “mete” (as they say) “by the sanie 
measure,” but distinguished according to their several de- 
grees, thought themselves obliged to me, in proportion to the 


1 It was a doctrine tnamtained by the Stoics that all crimes are equal. M. 

2 Aberat $400. 3 Aberat $600. * Aberat $93. 
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probity of their principies, and went away pleased with hav- 
ing experienced that not with me 

‘‘The brave and mean an equal honour find.” 5 

Farewell. 


LXXXVIII 

To Romanus 

Have you ever seen the source of the river Clitumnus? 
If you have not (and I hardly think you can have seen it 
yet, or you would have told me), go there as soon as pos- 
sible. I saw it yesterday, and I blame myself for not having 
seen it sooner. At the foot of a little hili, well wooded with 
old cypress trees, a spring gushes out, which, breaking up 
into different and unequal streams, forms itself, after several 
windings, into a large, broad basin of water, so transparently 
ciear that you may count the shining pebbles, and the 
little pieces of money thrown into it, as they lie at the 
bottom. From thence it is carried off not so much by the 
declivity of the ground as by its own weight and exuber- 
ance. A mere stream at its source, immediately, on quitting 
this, you find it expanded into a broad river, fit for large 
vessels even, allowing a free passage by each other, accprd- 
ing as they sail with or against the streanu The current 
runs so strong, though the ground is leve 1, that the large 
barges going down the river have no occasion to make use 
of their oars; while those going up find it difficult to make 
headway even with the assistance of oars and poles: and 
this alternate interchange of ease and toil, according as you 
turn, is exceedingly amusing when one sails up and down 
merely for pleasure. The banks are well covered with ash 
and poplar, the shape and colour of the trees being as clearly 
and distinctly reflected in the stream as if they were actually 
sunk in it. The water is cold as snow, and as white too. 
Near it stands an ancient and venerable temple, in which is 
placed the river-god Clitumnus clothed in the usual robe 
of state; and indeed the prophetic oracles here delivered suffi- 
ciently testify the immediate presence of that divinity. Sev¬ 
eral little chapels are scattered round, dedicated to particular 

5 Hom. II. lib. ix. v. 319. 
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<.»»«»•>• “ftUrrS several «hS 

iiilliiiiiii 

ev s ”pt 

r se d your ans f 

lars and walls, by dinereni pc _ , nres ides over it. 

C *^ ie »« " : Z 

**!!? M ZfsTJoJ^ Farewell. 


LXXXIX 
To Aristo 

IZ^TL^t dvil, I an, partica^ %*£?%£ 

your opinion whether I was mista e reques t, not 

lately came before the house or not. This^ q ^ ^ 
with a view of being irec order to know 

is passed (for that « «jw ^ kind . You wiU> 

how to act m any possible future eas ; concerning 

ask, perhaps, “Why do you appty i Because 
a point on which you ought introduced a neglect and 

tb,! tyranny of former reigns » so par- 

ignorance of all otner p __ Q n r ±u e senate; for 

ticularly of what relates to 'c ^ ^ desire to learn what 

who is there so tamely mdu outting in practice? 

he can never have an opportumty of puttmg m p 
i Those of Nero and Domitian. M. 
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one ha ; acquired k , n ° W,edge 

occurs. Hence it was that Lihertl u 7 f em P 1 °y in §' it 

«I «vorant T/:Z 'T murn , f0 “" d «> 

of our eagerness to taete ’ and duis ln the warmth 

ried on to^ction/ere w e are w^’ T hur- 

to act. But by the institution nf instructed how we ought 
provided that the youne shoiilrf 1 ° m a ' lcestors > it was wisely 
by precept, but by tS own 1 ™ ° m the ° ld ’ not onI y 

that sphere in which they were one da^ h ° W , t0 behave in 
while these, again, in their turn traSmitStP t0 “° Ve; 
of mstruction to their children ’ TllZ l * tbe ? ame mode 
that the youth were sent ear1v’;„f Up ?i thlS pnncl P Ie was 
taught to obey they mio-ht learn 't 6 army ’ tbat by being 
they followed others^ mi"ht bTtr,!Zl^T ’ and ’ whilst 
ieaders themselves Onthe d by , de ? rees to become 

candidates for any office they w' when th ^ were 

door of the senate house and Zl? ° bh f d t0 Stand at the 
council before they became members^of i^T^ ‘J 16 . pubHc 
each youth was his instructor „„ Ju L The fatber of 

he had none, some person of „ P t ! le f. e occ asions, or if 

place of a father. \lius thev d 'f lity su PP Iied the 
method of discipline Exanml/ h f by that surest 

ing any l aw to the senate ^t o^T V he Hght of P^opos- 
ator had in delivering hffoffi^on •'\u ? priviIe ^ s a sen- 
the magistrates in that assemhl ^ehouse; the power of 

of the members; where ?> htS ° f the rest 

insist; when and how Ione tonent °/ Ie d ’ and where to 

how to make necesslry ld nc tions’het Whe “ t0 be si,ent = 

ions, and how to improve unon , fn b tween . contr ary opin- 
they learnt by this melL ov" - m ° tion: in a word, 

inyself, it i s true indeed I served T nat ,° nal usa §' e - As for 
a youth; but it was at a time h tbe army when 1 was 
and want of spirit rewarded • p 6 ” coura £ e was suspected, 

authority, and soldiers wif-Tinm^ en ^ enera ^ s were without 
neither LdpIinf^SK ZtT’ ^ ™ 

h d rF 

^ ~ Shrinkin ^ ie^The^t 

en Nerva and Trajan received the empire. M. 
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, 1C tn -tter one’s opinion, and mean and pitiable 
was dangerous to utte P there in learning, or indeed 

to be silent. W hat pleasur g was conven ed either 

what could be learnt, whe thdr sanc tion to sotne 

t0 do nothmg h they were assembled either for 

consummate mfamy! whe y deliberations 

cruel or ridieulous “d when tne ^ 

„ ere ttever .«»“;St2Sd“ess, j , spectat..; 1. bo™ 

a witness to this scene ox ^ saw a nd su ff ere d 

my share of it too as a sen ’ broke an d damped my 
under it for many Tble fully to recover 

spirits that they have not wffl‘ ({or a n time seetns 

' themselves. It is withm jl .. tbat we cou ld take any 

short in proportion to lts‘ ha PP t J, or in set ting about the 

pleasure in knowmg wha h cons iderations, therefore, 
duties of our station. Upon these con fir8t placC) 

I may the more ««J.M^f^f/^lty of one), and, in 
to pardon my error (if 1 I b v v our superior knowledge: 
the next, to lead me out of in to the con- 

for you have always ^ een ^ , g kh respec t to its public and 
stitution of your country, t>oth with respec ^ ^ 

private, its ancient an m > t u w hich I am going to 

I am persuaded indee P^ Q ^ that e ven those whose 
consuit you is such bll c; n ess must have made them, one 

great experience in public busine d ith everythmg 

would have naturally suppos*f acquamted w ^ y ^ 

were either doubtful or a j 3Solu J^ h g pen to have been mis- 
be more excusable, therefore if I 1lappen can set me 

taken; as you will earn the higher pra^ ^ ^ 

right in an affair w enauiry then before the house 

within your observation. ^Afranius Dexter, who be- 

was concerning «he ther he fdl by his 

ing found murdered, household; and if the latter, 

own hands, or by those ofhi house tQ the 

whether they committed the d t it by their own yil- 

of Afronius or wese prompte.i to M > certain 

lainy. Ater the, J**"^”* *° tUon his itame, tat 

senator (it is of no imp mY self) was for acquit- 

if you are desirous to know, a y be ban i s hed 

ting them; another prop °^d that they should suffer death. 
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wa^Se^^orSL" 0 6 U remdy diffCrent that » 

For what have death and W ^ ™th the other. 

another? Why no more ^ h ? en ! * n comm °n with one 
have together Thous-h an '-L anis hment and acquittal 
a sentence of erfffhan aT^ f ap P ro f hes rathernearer 
both the ® f death does = ^ 

whereas the latter takes it awa they spare Iife > 

senators who were for punishin l m tb ^ ^^while, those 

proposed banishment, sate tog-ether on Ih^’ ^ ? hose who 
house: and thus bv a nr^c^f ° n Same S1< 3e of the 
pended their real ^isa^ reemen^?^^ unanimit y sus ' 
the votes for each of the thr • * mov ^ therefore, that 

taken, and that two of them shoulTnnt ^ Separatel 3 r 

short truce between themsdve, 1 ' ™ der favour of a 

insisted that such of th* L ^ om a ^ amst tPe third. I 

punishment should divide from the atb f ° r CapitaI 

banishment • and that thpc* f ~J. e otPers who voted for 

permitted to fo™ shoul<l n0 * be 

for inflicting* canital e vo ^ es one who was 

be takea^SS^nS"?* freedniea shouId 

them. Forff i„ thTi ‘ at ° f ° ne who was for banishing 
the motion should\ di ”£d ’• WaS reasonabIe that 

distinet proposiSons I could ; , 6 u C ? mprehended two 

J S„Td fV' ,atKr “ Se - 

same scale. Permit me fhZ be f hrown lnt ° the 

already settled, to go over it a n °. W1 “ t , andln ? the point is 

cided, and to lay before vou th ^ ** W6re stiI1 unde_ 

I offered to the house In the° Se S at my . ease > which 

and clamour. Let us srmnn T,* dst mucb interruption 

judges appointed to hear^this ea 61 " 6 h3<1 ° nIy three 

of opinion that the narties ^ S6 ’ ° ne of whom was 

tne parties m question deserved death; the 
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other that they should only be banished; and the third that 
they ouit to be acquitted: should the two former unite their 
weight to overpower the latter, or should each be separately 
balanced? For the first and second are no more compatible 
than the second and third. They ought therefore m the 
same manner to be counted in the senate as contrary opm- 
; nriq since thev were delivered as different ones. Supp 
the same person had moved that they should both ^ 
banished and put to death, could they ppssibly m Plance 
of this opinion, have suffered both punishments? Or cou 
U have been looked upon as one consistent motion when it 
unfted two such different decisions? Why then should the 
same opinion, when delivered by distinet persons, be con- 
TeX, o„’, and en.ire, which wo.ld f “f ,aw 

if it were proposed by a smgle man? Does not the law 
manifestly imply that a distinction is to be made between 
those who are for a capital conviction, and those who are 
for banishment, in the very form of words made use o 
when the house is ordered to divide? You zvho are of such 
an opinion, come to this side; you who are of any other go 
over to the side of him whose opmion you follow. Eet Ub 
examine this form, and weigh every sentence: You, who 
are of this opinion: that is, for mstance, you who are tor 
banishment, come on this side; namely on the side of him 
who moved for banishment. From whence it is c ’ ear1 ^ 
cannot remain on this side of those who are for death You 
zvho are for any other: observe, the law rs not con en w 
barely saying another, but it adds any. Now can there b 
a doubt as to whether they who declare for a capital conv c- 
tion are of any other opinion than those who P r °P° se fT;' 
Go over to the side of him whose opmion you follow. does 
not the law seem, as it were, to call, compel, drive ove , 
those who are of different opinions, to contrary «des? Does 
not the consul himself point out, not only by this solemn 
form of words, but by his hand and gesture the place i 
which every man is to remain, or to which he to g 
over? “ But,” it is objected, “ if this separation is made b - 
tween those who vote for inflicting death, and those w 
are on the side of exile, the opinion for acquitting the pris- 
oners must necessarily prevail.” But how does that affect the 
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parties who vote ? Certainly it does not become them to con- 
y every art, and urge every expediment, that the 
milder sentence may not take place. “ Stili,” say they “ those 

hin' r ™ n i e T' m8 the aCCUSed either capitady or to 
bamshment should be first set in opposition to those who 

each ot r he a r C ” Ult Th g them ’ ^ afterwards w eighed against 
’ aS> m C6rtain P ublic ^ ames > s °me par- 

vit the IS S6t - apart by lot and ke P t t0 engage 

first anrf aonq “. eror; s0 > 14 seems , in the senate there is a 
first and second combat, and of two different opinions the 
preva, lns: „« hf «a, a ,hird contend JTw £ 

fall f ny partlcu ] ar .°P lnlon 1S received, do not ali the rest 
fall of course? Is it reasonable, then, that one should be 
thrown into the scale merely to weigh down another? To 
express my meaning more plainly: unless the two parties 
- - res P ectI vely for capital punishment and exile im- 

wJuld be t S n 6parate Upon tbe first divisi °n of the house it 
would be to no purpose afterwards to dissent from those 

with whom they joined before. But I am dictating instead 
ofrcceanng instruction.-Tell me then whether you think 
these votes should have been taken separately? My mo 

f ° n ’ ! s } rue ’ P r evailed; nevertheless I am desirous to 
know whether you think I ought to have Isisted upon 

darerf°f ’ ° r . ha . Ve yielded as *hat member did who de- 

sav o^ the > P ! U1Ishment? For convinced, I will not 
say of the legality, but at Ieast of the equity of mv nrono- 

oart h f reCCd f J f /° m his °P inion > and went over to the 

sepiratdv Th' hT™ 8 p6rhapS ’ if the votes were taken 
separately (which he saw would be the case), the freed- 

men would be acquitted: for the numbers were far greater on 

that side than on either of the other two, separately counted 

and the other was rejected; while the third « ; f 1 

powerful enough to conquer both the others had onlyTo 
Ch ”“ <° »f >1« two i, woold yieU F„«wdl y 
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XC 

To Paternus 

The sickness lately in my family, which has carried off 
several of my servants, some of them, too, m the prune of 
ItT,- vears has been a great affliction to me. I have two 
consolations, however, which, though by no^eans eqmva- 
w to such a erief, stili are consolations. One is that as 
I have aTways g readily manumitted my slaves their death 
does not seem altogether immature, lf they hvedlong enough 
to rece ve their freedom: the other, that I have allowed 
Im to make a kind of will, 1 which I observe as religiously 
as if they were legally entitled to that pnvilege. I receive 
and obev their last requests and injunctions as so many 
authoritative commands, suffering them to dispose of their 
effect to whom they please; with this «ngter^ncbon 
that they leave them to some one m my household, for 
to slayes y the house they are in is a kind of state and com-. 
monwealth, so to speak. But thoughI en^vor to ac 
quiesce under these reflections, yet the same tendernes. 

“.tr “St»; s« «- 

and philosophy. Their fortitnde and [ ,h | lo.» J phy I «i nrt 

discute But humane, I am sure, they are not, for it the 
very criterion of true manhood to feel those lnl P ressl °^ s 
sorrow which it endeavors to resist, and to admit not to 
be above the want of consolation. But perhaps I hav 
Lined vou too long upon this subject, though not so long 
tamed y ot to ° 5> ? certa i n pleasure even in grnng 

" to°one’s lef e pecidly whenwe weep on the bosom 

ITl SendThl Wii. apVefor, at iea.t. pardon, .«r .«ars. 

Farewell. 

IA Slave could acquire no property, and consequently was incapable by 
?aw of making a will. M. 
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XCI 

To Macrinus 

Is the weather with you as rude anri 
with us ? Ali here is in * 6 ? . boisterous as it is 

ber has swelled its channri P 5 ^ “ undati . on - The Ti- 
and wide. Thoue-h ti 1f > ■ 311 over flowed its banks far 
had guarded against this W1S M p 5 ecaut ^ on the emperor 
to thf river S i?’ I severaI outlets 

V.«.JS and 'entirely .«“K' “> 

country. It seems tn w whole face of the fiat 

Whicj, „,ed ,„™ "d £“!£ £ «”* 'ivers 

and has driven them hanV fn ^ ^ ln one unite< 3 stream, 
not reach itself That 1 ? ? Ug * tbose countries it could 
Which seems invited a „d detain “ ° f rivers ’ the Anio ’ 
built along its banks Lf “ S . Course b >’ the villas 
carried away he woods wh^ 0 ? 7] 1 - dy r ° 0ted U P a « d 
overthrown whofe m^un itS borders - has 

a passage through the mass 1’f "1 endeavourin g to find 

has forced doThtseTZ?™* 5 ** ° bstructed its way, 
solation it has occasioned Tl^ l ^ Spread over the de- 
«es, who are s“rj,b„v? h f r t “f ' h ' hi '!, C ""- 
have been the melancholv en*,** f reac r h . of thl s inundation, 
having seen costly fnrnit ^ ^° rs ° f ltS dreac *M effects, 

ploughs, and oxen with the^vew^wSe h ° f , husbandr - v ’ 
together with the trunks of tr«J^ ’ wb h erds of cattle, 
bouring villas floatinp- nKrmt ■ , r ’ri- and beams of the neigh- 
have these higher nfaces the 1 ” d , lfferent parts ‘ Nor «dfed 
could not reach up P l e c S ap tr t t VeS) I t0which the 

heavy rain and teLestuons , . CaIamit T A continued 
the river itself poured rlm urncane, as destructive as 

all the enclosures which divided^hJt^fertil haS destroyed 
has damaged likewise w 0 ™ at fertde country. It 
Public buildings, by the fall oT” ,°. V ® rturned > som e of the 

been maimed, smoAered bruted nU ? berS ^ 

over the fate of friends has Iwn 'm, thu ? Iament ation 
extremely uneasy lest this i- • 3 ded ^ osses - I am 

to you: I beg ,h«'SLf ( ?t“ ,ve sh “' M >»ve spread 

relieve „y aLetyfanVfaLd"«"ediately 

y, ana inaced I desire you would inform 
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“t /‘r ' liff r nce is 

SSISS 

XCII 

To Rutinus 

a man’s C wTins n /77 1 quite a faI « one, that 

mans will is a kind of mirror m which we mav clearlv 

discern his real character, for Domitius Tullus appears l 

much better man since his death than he did dmWlm 

hfetime. After havmg artfully encouraged the expectftions 

of those who paid court to him, with S view toTefnThis 

HThas e riven 1 l hlS to , his niece whom he adopted. 

e has given likewise several very considerable lesracies 

InT ™dTt hi “r' “i aIS0 to ki ' S-»*U«d.o'„ 

in a Word he has shown himself a most kind relation 

throughout his whole will; which is so much the more to 

been viry ,7/h 717 ° f him ' This °Sair has 

very much talked about, and various opinions ex- 

pressed: some call him false, ungrateful, and forgetfuT and 

T • v, " s J a ’^ n g at him in this way as if they were actuallv 
dismherited kindred, betray their own disho„7t d es igns- 
others, on the contrary, applaud him extremely for hafin» 
disappomted the hopes of this infamous tribe of men whonT 

de ce i ve n "f h e v SdThth ° f ^ ^ ^ bUt P riIf > ence to’ 

«ti, 'm/ , ? d that he was not at hberty to make anv 

?7 r 7; and that he cannot so properly be said to have 
bequeathed, as returned, his estate to his adopted daue-hter 
since _,t was by her means it eame to him. 7 0r Slius’ 
Mancia, whose daughter Domitius Lucanus, brother to this 
Tullus marned, having taken a dislike to his solLVaw 
made this young lady (who was the issue of that marriage) 
his heiress, upon condition that Lucanus her father would 
emancipate her. He accordingly did so, but she bei7 after- 
wards adopted by Tullus, her uncle, the design of Mandans 
will was entirely frustrated. For these two brothers having 
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never divided their patrimony, but living together as jomt- 
tenants of one common estate, the daughter of Lucanus, not- 
withstanding the act of emancipation, returned.back agam, 
together with her large fortune, under the dommion of her 
father by means of this fraudulent adoption. It seems m- 
deed to have been the fate of these two brothers to be en- 
riched by those who had the greatest aversion to them. For 
Domitius Afer, by whom they were adopted, left a will in 
their favour, which he had made eighteen years before his 
death; though it was plain he had since altered his opinion 
with regard to the family, because he was instrumental in 
procuring the confiscation of their father’s estate. There is 
something extremely singular in the resentment of Afer, and 
the good fortune of the other two; as it was very extraordi- 
nary on the one hand, that Domitius should endeavour to 
extirpate from the privileges of society a man whose chil- 
dren he had adopted, and, on the other, that these brothers 
should find a parent in the very person that ruined their 
father. But Tullus acted justly, after having been appomted 
sole heir by his brother, in prejudice to his own daughter, to 
make her amends by transferring to her this estate, which 
came to him from Afer, as well as ali the rest which he had 
gained in partnership with his brother. His will there- 
fore deserves the higher praise, having been dictated by 
nature, justi ce, and sense of honour; in which he has 
returned his obligations to his several relations, according 
to their respective good offices towards him, not forgetting 
his wife, having bequeathed to that excellent woman, who 
patiently endured much for his sake, several delightful 
villas, besides a large sum of money. And indeed she de- 
served so much the more at his hands, in proportion to the 
displeasure she incurred on her marriage with him. It was 
thought unworthy a person of her birth and repute, so long 
left a widow by her former husband, by whom she had issue, 
to marry, in the decline of her life, an old man, merely for 
his wealth, and who was so sickly and infirm that, even had 
he passed the best years of his youth and health with her, 
she might well have been heartily tired of him. He had 
so entirely lost the use of all his limbs that he could not 
move himself in bed without assistance; and the only enjoy- 
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ment he had of his riches was to contemplate them Tfp 
was even (sad and disgusting to relateI S 

necessity of having his teeth washed and scrubbedby others' 
m allusion to which he used frenuentiv C o,r u ^ i 

str#, r of ,s 5 

mm to suffer, that he was every day compelled to lirW bi» 

in-TlccepfoTlife 34111 ’ h ° We , ver ' he lived °n, and was will- 
as°be ,bn P f f , P ° n such terms - T hat he lived so long 
as he did was particularly owing, indeed, to the care of hif 

w fe who, whatever reputation she might lose at first bv her 

”s h", ag :; f rTh US ‘iT " on “ r by l,er 

as ms wne. Thus I have given you ali the news of the 
town, where nothmg is talked of but Tullus. It is expected 
h.s cunosities w 11 shortly be sold by auction. He hTd such 

ffled a U „ C ° lleCti0 V f V6ry ° ld StatUeS that h e 
n rcb^L v nS1Ve garden With them > the ver y same day he 
purchased it; not to mention numberless other antiques 

»o"l”S ! n Cted in hiS « yo» have a”S 

tTouSe of g v me m retUrn ’ 1 ho P e y° u will not refuse tfaf 

ralWond Zn f n0t ° nly aS we are a11 of us natu " 

ra ; y ^ ond ’ y°, u .know, of news, but because example has a 

ve y beneficial influence upon our own conduct. Farewell 


To Gallus 

Those works of art or nature which are usually the 
motives of our travels are often overlooked and neglected if 

ur?Uv lt J m T reaCh: Wh6ther h be that we are nat- 
iis b-t lqUI * ltl y e concerning those things which are near 
us, whtle our cunosity is excited by remote objects; or because 
e easiness of gratifying a desire is always sure to damp it¬ 
or, perhaps, that we put off from time to time goinsAnd 
seeing what we know we have an opportunity of sefing when 
we please. Whatever the reason be, it is certain thfre are 
numberless cunosities m and near Rome which we have not 

vet y haTr I 6 "’ bU ‘ CVen never so «uch as heard of and 
yet had they been the produce of Greece, or Egypt or Asia 

or any other country which we admire as fertile and pro- 
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ductive of belief in wonders, we should long since have 
heard of them, read of them, and enquired mto them Tor 
tnyself at least, I confess, I have lately been entertained with 
one of these curiosities, to which I was an entire strangcr 
before Mv wife’s grandfather desired I would look over 
As I wdkm* 

I was shown a lake that lies below them , called Vadimon 
about which several very extraordmary things are to d I 
went up to this lake. It is perfectly circular m. form, like a 
wheel lying on the ground; there is not the least curve or 
projection of the shore, but all is regular even, andjustas 
if it had been hollowed and cut out by the hand of art The 
water is of a ciear sky-blue, though with sanabat of a 
srreenish tinge: its smell is sulphurous, and lts flavour has 
medicinal properties, and is deemed of great e jacy in a 
fractures of the limbs, which it is supposed to heal. Thoug 
of but moderate extent, yet the winds have a g reat e ® e J ff U P d 

it throwing it into violent agitation. No vessds are suffered 

to sail here as its waters are held sacred; but seveia 
ing islands' swim about it, covered with reeds and ™shes 
and with whatever other piante the surroundmg marshy 
ground and the edge itself of the lake P. roduce ^ n 
abundance. Each island has its peculiar shape: and sim, b t 
the edges of all of them are worn away by their frequent 
‘i „i.h .h« shore and anofter. The, M aU of 

the same height and motion; as their respective roots, which 
are fonned hke the keel of a boat may be seen hanging not 
very far down in the water, and at an equal d p , 
whichever side you stand. Sometimes they move 
dllsSr and seem^o form one entire little continent; some¬ 
times they are dispersed into different quarters by the wind, 
rothertoes, when it is calm, they float up and down 
separately. You may frequently see one of ‘Je la g 
islands sailing along with a lesser jomed toitlke a sh p 
with its long boat; or, perhaps, seeming to 
shall out-swim the other: then agam they are all dnven to 
the same spot, and by jommg themselve to the hore 
cnmetimes on one side and sometimes on tjie other, lessen 


1 Now called Amelia, a town in Ombria. M. 

2 Now Laghetto di Bassano. M. 
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or restore the size o£ the lake in this part or that, accord- 
ingly, till at last uniting in the centre they restore it to its 
usual size. The sheep which graze upon the borders of this 
lake frequently go upon these islands to feed, without per- 
ceiving that they have left the shore, until they are alarmed 
by finding themselves surrounded with water; as though 
they had been forcibly conveyed and placed there. After- 
wards, when the wind drives them back again, they as little 
perceive their return as their departure. This lake empties 
itself into a river, which, after running a little way, sinks 
under ground, and, if anything is thrown in, it brings it up 
again where the stream emerges.—I have given you this 
account because I imagined it would not be less new, nor 
less agreeable, to you than it was to me; as I know you 
take the same pleasure as myself in contemplating the 
works of nature. Farewell. 

XCIV 

To Arrianus 

Nothing, in my opinion, gives a more amiable and be- 
coming grace to our studies, as well as manners, than to 
temper the serious with the gay, lest the former should 
degenerate into melancholy, and the latter run up into 
levity. Upon this plan it is that I diversify my graver 
works with compositions of a lighter nature. I had chosen 
a convenient place and season for some productions of that 
sort to make their appearance in; and designing to ac- 
custom them early ! to the tables of the idle, 1 fixed upon 
the month of July, which is usually a time of vacation to 
the courts of justice, in order to read them to some of 
my friends I had collected together; and accordingly I 
placed a desk before each couch. But as I happened that 
morning to be unexpectedly called away to attend a cause, 
I took occasion to preface my recital with an apology. I 
entreated my audience not to impute it to me as any want 
of due regard for the business to which I had invited them 
that on the very day I had appointed for reading my per- 
formances to a small circle of my friends I did not refuse 
my Services to others in their law affairs. I assured them 
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I would observe the same rule in my writings, and should 
always give the preference to business, before pleasure; 
to serious engagements before amusing ones; and to my 
friends before myself. The poems I recited consisted of a 
variety of subjects in different metres. It is thus that we 
who dare not rely for much upon our abilities endeavour 
to avoid satiating our readers. In compliance with the 
earnest solicitation of my audience, I recited for two days 
successively; but not in the manner that several practise, 
by passing over the feebler passages, and making a merit 
of so doing: on the contrary, I omitted nothing, and freely 
confessed it. I read the whole, that I might correct the 
whole; which it is impossible those who only select particu- 
lar passages can do. The latter method, indeed, may have 
more the appearance of modesty, and perhaps respect; but 
the former shows greater simplicity, as well as a more affec- 
tionate disposition towards the audience. For the belief 
that a man’s friends have so much regard for him as not 
to be weary on these occasions, is a sure indication of the 
love he bears them. Otherwise, what good do friends do 
you who assemble merely for their own amusement? He 
who had rather find his friend’s performance correct, than 
make it so, is to be regarded as a stranger, or one who is 
too lackadaisical to give himself any trouble. Your affection 
for me leaves me no room to doubt that you are impatient 
to read my book, even in its present very imperfect condi- 
tion. And so you shall, but not until I have made those 
corrections which were the principal indu cernent of my 
recital. You are already acquainted with some parts of it; 
but even those, after they have been improved (or perhaps 
spoiled, as is sometimes the case by the delay of excessive 
revision) will seem quite new to you. For when a piece 
has undergone various changes, it gets to look new, even 
in those very parts which remain unaltered. Farewell. 
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XCV 

To Maximus 

My affection for you obliges me, not indeed to direct 
you (for you are far above the want of a guide), but to 
admonish you carefully to observe and resolutely to put in 
practice what you already know, that is, in other words, 
to know it to better purpose. Consider that you are sent 
to that noble province, Achaia, the real and genuine Greece, 
where politeness, learning, and even agriculture itself, are 
supposed to have taken their first rise; sent to regulate the 
condition of free cities; sent, that is, to a • society of men 
who breathe the spirit of true manhood and liberty; who 
have maintained the rights they received from Nature, by 
courage, by virtue, by alliances; in a word, by civil and 
religious faith. Revere the gods their founders; their 
ancient glory, and even that very antiquity itself which, 
venerable in men, is sacred in States. Honour them there- 
fore for their deeds of old renown, nay, their very legendary 
traditions. Grant to every one his full dignity, privileges, 
yes, and the indulgence of his very vanity. Remember it 
was from this nation we derived our laws; that she did 
not receive ours by conquest, but gave us hers by favour. 
Remember, it is Athens to which you go; it is Lacedaemon 
you govern; and to deprive such a people of the declining 
shadow, the remaining name of liberty, would be cruel, in- 
human, barbarous. Physicians, you see, though in sickness 
there is no difference between freedom and slavery, yet treat 
persons of the former rank with more tenderness than those 
of the latter. Reflect what these cities once were; but so 
reflect as not to despise them for what they are now. Far 
be pride and asperity from my friend; nor fear, by a proper 
condescension, to lay yourself open to contempt. Can he 
who is vested with the power and bears the ensigns of 
authority, can he fail of meeting with respect, unless by 
pursuing base and sordid measures, and first breaking 
through that reverence he owes to himself? 111, believe 
me, is power proved by insuit; ili can terror command 
veneration, and far more effectual is affection in obtaining 
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one*s purpose than fear. For terror operates no longer 
than its object is present, but love produces its effects with 
its object at a distance: and as absence changes the former 
into hatred, it raises the latter into respect. And therefore 
you ought (and I cannot but repeat it too often), you 
ought to well consider the nature of your office, and to 
represent to yourself how great and important the task is 
of governing a free state. For what can be better for society 
than such government, what can be more precious than 
freedom? How ignominious then must his conduct be who 
turns good government into anarchy, and liberty into 
slavery? To these considerations let me add, that you 
have an established reputation to maintain: the fame you 
acquired by the administration of the quaestorship in 
Bithynia, 1 the good opinion of the emperor, the credit you 
obtained when you were tribune and praetor, in a word, 
this very government, which may be looked upon as the 
reward of your former Services, are all so many glorious 
weights which are incumbent upon you to support with 
suitable dignity. The more strenuously therefore you ought 
to endeavour that it may not be said you showed greater 
urbanity, integrity, and ability in a province remote from 
Rome, than in one which lies so much nearer the capital; 
in the midst of a nation of slaves, than among a free peo- 
ple; that it may not be remarked, that it was chance, and 
not judgment, appointed you to this office; that your char¬ 
acter was unknown and unexperienced, not tried and ap- 
proved. For (and it is a maxim which your reading and 
conversation must have often suggested to you) it is a far 
greater disgrace losing the name one has once acquired 
than never to have attained it. I again beg you to be per- 
suaded that I did not write this letter with a design of 
instruction, but of reminder. Though indeed, if I had, it 
would have only been in consequence of the great affection 
I bear you: a sentiment which I am in no fear of carrying 
beyond its just bounds: for there can be no danger of excess 
where one cannot love too well. Farewell. 


1 A province in Anatolia, or Asia Minor. M. 
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XCVI 

To Paulinus 

. Otiiers^ may think as they please; but the happiest man, 
m my opinion, is he who lives in the conscious anticipa- 
tion of an honest and enduring name, and secure of future 
glory in the eyes of posterity. I confess, if I had not the 
reward of an immortal reputation in view, I should prefer 
a life of uninterrupted ease and indolent retirement to any 
other.. There seems to be two points worthy every man’s 
attention: endless fame, or the short duration of life. 
Those who are actuated by the former motive ought to 
exert themselves to the very utmost of their power; while 
such as are influenced by the latter should quietly resign 
themselves to repose, and not wear out a short life in 
perishable pursuits, as we see so many doing—and then 
smk at last into utter self~contempt, in the midst of a 
wretched and fruitless course of false industry. These 
are my daily reflections, which I communicate to you, in 
order to renounce them if you do not agree with them; as 
undoubtedly you will, who are for ever meditating some 
glorious and immortal enterprise. Farewell. 


XCVII 
To Calvisius 

I have spent these several days past, in reading and 
writing, with the most pleasing tranquillity imaginable. You 
will ask, “ How that can possibly be in the midst of Rome? ” 
It was the time of celebrating the Circensian games; an 
entertainment for which I have not the least taste. They 
have no novelty, no variety to recommend them, nothing, in 
short, one would wish to see twice. It does the more sur- 
prise me therefore that so many thousand people should be 
possessed with the childish passion of desiring so often to 
see^ a parcel of horses gallop, and men standing upright in 
their chariots. If, indeed, it were the swiftness of the 
horses, or the skill of the men that attracted them, there 
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might be some pretence of reason for it. But it is the 
dress 1 they like; it is the dress that takes their fancy. And 
if, in the midst of the course and contest, the different 
parties were to change colours, their different partisans 
would change sides, and instantly desert the very same men 
and horses whom just before they were eagerly following 
with their eyes, as far as they could see, and shouting out 
their names with all their might. Such mighty charms, 
such wondrous power reside in the colour of a paltry tunic! 
And this not only with the common crowd (more con- 
temptible than the dress they espouse), but even with 
serious-thinking people. When I observe such men thus in- 
satiably fond of so silly, so low, so uninteresting, so common 
an entertainment, I congratulate myself on my indifference 
to these pleasures: and am glad to employ the leisure of 
this season upon my books, which others throw away upon 
the most idle occupations. Farewell. 


XCVIII 


To Romanus 


I am pleased to find by your letter that you are engaged 
in building; for I may now defend my own conduct by 
your example. I am myself employed in the same sort of 
work; and since I have you, who shall deny I have reason 
on my side? Our situations too are not dissimilar; your 
buildings are carried on upon the sea-coast, mine are 
rising upon the side of the Larian lake. I have several 
villas upon the borders of this lake, but there are two 
particularly in which, as I take most delight, so they give 
me most employment. They are both situated like those at 
Baiae: 2 one of them stands upon a rock, and overlooks the 


iThe performers at these games were divided into companies, distin- 
guished by the particular colour of their habits; the principal of which 
were the white, the red, the blue, and the green. Accordingly the spec- 
tators favoured one or the other colour, as humour and caprice mclined 
them. In the reign of Justinian a tumuit arose m Constantmople, occa- 
sioned merely by a contention among the partisans of these several colours, 
wherein no less than 30,000 men lost their lives. M. 

2 Now called Castello di Baia, in Terra di Lavoro. It was the place the 
Romans chose for their winter retreat; and which they frequented upon 
account of its warm baths. Some few ruins of the beautiful villas that 
once covered this delightful coast stili remain; and nothmg can give one 
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lake; the other actually touches it. The first, supported as 
it were by the lofty buskin/ I call my tragic; the other, 
as resting upon the humble rock, my comic villa. Eaeh 
has its own peculiar charm, recommending it to its pos¬ 
sessor so much more on account of this very difference. 
The former commands a wider, the latter enjoys a nearer 
view of the lake. One, by a gentle curve, embraces a little 
bay; the other, being built upon a greater height, forms two. 
Here you have a strait walk extending itself along the banks 
of the lake; there, a spacious terrace that falis by a gentle 
descent towards it. The former does not feel the force of 
the waves; the latter breaks them; from that you see the 
fishing-vessels; from this you may fish yourself, and throw 
your line out of your room, and almost from your bed, as 
from off a boat. It is the beauties therefore these agreeable 
villas possess that tempt me to add to them those which are 
wanting.—But I need not assign a reason to you; who, 
undoubtedly, will think it a sufficient one that I follow your 
example. Farewell. 


XCIX 


To Geminus 


Your letter was particularly acceptable to me, . as it 
mentioned your desire that I would send you something of 
mine, addressed to you, to insert in your works. I shall find 
a more appropriate occasion of complying with your request 
than that which you propose, the subject you point out to 
me being attended with some objections; and when you re- 
consider it, you will think so.—As I did not imagine there 
were any booksellers at Lugdunum, 1 I am so much the more 
pleased to learn that my works are sold there. I rejoice 
to find they maintain the character abroad which they 


a higher idea of the prodigious expense and magnificence of the Romans 
in their private buildings than the manner in which some of these were 
situated. It appears from this letter, as well as from several other passages 
in the classic writers, that they actually projected mto the sea, being 
erected upon vast piles sunk for that purpose. 

2 The buskin was a kind of high shoe worn upon the stage by the actors 
of tragedy, in order to give them a more heroical elevation of stature; as 
the sock was something between a shoe and stocking, it was appropriated 
to the comic players. M. 

1 Lyons. 
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raised at horne, and I begin to flatter myself they have some 
merit, since persons of such distant countries are agreed 
in their opinion with regard to them. Farewell. 

C 

To Junior 

A certain friend of mine lately chastised his son, in my 
presence, for being somewhat too expensive in the matter 
of dogs and horses. “And pray,” I asked him, when the 
youth had left us, “did you never commit a fault yourself 
which deserved your fatheFs correction? Did you never? 
I repeat. .Nay, are you not sometimes even now guilty of 
errors which your son, were he in your place, might with 
equal gravity reprove? Are not all mankind subject to 
indiscretions ? And have we not each of us our particular 
follies in which we fondly indulge ourselves?” 

The great affection I have for you induced me to set this 
instance of unreasonable severity before you—a caution not 
to treat your son with too much harshness and severity. 
Consider, he is but a boy, and that there was a time when 
you were so too. In exerting, therefore, the authority of a 
father, remember always that you are a man, and the parent 
of a man. Farewell. 


CI 


To Quadratus 

^ The pleasure and attention with which you read the 
vindication I published of Helvidius, 1 has greatly raised 
your.curiosity, it seems, to be informed of those particulars 
relating to that affair, which are not mentioned in the 
defence; as you were too young to be present yourself at 
that. transaction. When Domitian was assassinated, a 
glorious opportunity, I thought, offered itself to me of pur- 
suing the guilty, vindicating the injured, and advancing 


kie was accused of treason, under pretence that in a dramatic piece 
whieh he composed he had, m the characters of Paris and Oenone, reflected 
upon Domitian for divorcmg his wife Domitia. Suet, in Vit. Domit 
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down: when immediately the house went upon another busi- 
ness. In the meanwhile, one of my consular friends took 
me aside, and, with great earnestness telling me he thought 
I had carried on this affair with more boldness than pru- 
dence, used every method of reproof and persuasion to pre- 
vail with me to desist; adding at the same time that I should 
certainly, if I persevered, render myself obnoxious to some 
future prince. “Be it so,” I returned, “should he prove a 
bad one/’ Scarcely had he left me when a second came 
up: “Whatever,” said he, “are you attempting ? Why ever 
will you ruin yourself? Do you consider the risks you 
expose yourself to? Why will you presume too much on 
the present situation of public affairs, when it is so uncertain 
what turn they may hereafter take? You are attacking a 
man who is actually at the head of the treasury, and will 
shortly be consul. Besides, recollect what credit he has, 
and with what powerful friendships he is supported?” Upon 
which he named a certain person, who (not without several 
strong and suspicious rumours) was then at the head of a 
powerful army in the east. I replied, 

“ ‘All Fve foreseen, and oft in thought revolv’d ;’ 6 

and am willing, if fate shall so decree, to suffer in an 
honest cause, provided I can draw vengeance down upon a 
most infamous one.” The time for the members to give 
their opinions was now arrived. Domitius Apollinaris, the 
consul elect, spoke first; after him Fabricius Vejento, then 
Fabius Maximinus, Vettius Proculus next (who married my 
wife’s mother, and who was the colleague of Publicius 
Certus, the person on whom the debate turned), and last of 
all Ammius Flaccus. They all defended Certus, as if I had 
named him (though I had not yet so much as once men- 
tioned him), and entered upon his justificalion as if I had 
exhibited a specific charge. It is not necessary to repeat 
in this place what they respectively said, having given it all 
at length in their words in the speech above-mentioned. 
Avidius Quietus and Cornutus Tertullus answered them. 
The former observed, “that it was extremely unjust not 
to hear the complaints of those who thought themselves in- 

6 Aeneid, lib. vi. v. 105. 
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jured, and therefore that Arria and Fannia ought not to be 
denied the privilege of laying their grievances before the 
house; and that the point for the consideration of the 
senate was not the rank of the person, but the merit of the 
cause.” 

Then Cornutus rose up and acquainted the house, “that, as 
he was appointed guardian to the daughter of Helvidius by 
the consuis, upon the petition of her mother and her father- 
in-law, he felt himself compelled to fulfil the duty of his 
trust. In the execution of which, however, he would en- 
deavour to set some bounds to his indignation by following 
that great example of moderation which those excellent 
women 7 had set, who contented themselves with barely in- 
forming the senate of the cruelties which Certus committed 
in order to carry on his infamous adulation; and there¬ 
fore,” he said, “he would move only that, if a punishment 
due to a crime so notoriously known should be remitted, 
Certus might at least be branded with some mark of the 
displeasure of that august assembly.” Satrius Rufus spoke 
next, and, meaning to steer a middle course, expressed him¬ 
self with considerable ambiguity. “I am of opinion,” said 
he, “that great injustice will be done to Certus if he is 
not acquitted (for I do not scruple to mention his name, 
since the friends of Arria and Fannia, as well as his own, 
have done so too), nor indeed have we any occasion for 
anxiety upon this account. We who think well of the man 
shall judge him with the same impartiality as the rest; but 
if he is innocent, as I hope he is, and shall be glad to find, I 
think this house may very justly deny the present motion 
till some charge has been proved against him.” Thus, ac- 
cording to the respective order in which they were called 
upon, they delivered their several opinions. When it came 
to my turn, I rose up, and, using the same introduction to 
my speech as I have published in the defence, I replied to 
them severally. It is surprising with what attention, what 
clamorous applause I was heard, even by those who just 
before were loudest against me: such a wonderful change 
was wrought either by the importance of the affair, the 
successful progress of the speech, or the resolution of the 

7 Arria and Fannia. 
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advocate. After I had finished, Vejento attempted to reply; 
but the general clamour raised against him not permitting 
him to go on, “ I entreat you, conscript fathers ,” 8 said he, 
“ not to oblige me to implore the assistance of the tribunesA® 
Immediately the tribune Murena cried out, “You have my 
permission, most illustrious Vejento, to go on.” But stili 
the clamour was renewed. In the interval, the consul 
ordered the house to divide, and having counted the voices, 
dismissed the senate, leaving Vejento in the midst, stili 
attempting to speak. He made great complaints of this 
affront (as he called it), applying the following lines of 
Homer to himself: 


“Great perils, father, wait the unequal fight; 

Those younger champions will thy strength cdercome .” 10 

There was hardly a man in the senate that did not embrace 
and kiss me, and ali strove who should applaud me most, 
for having, at the cost of private enmities, revived a custom 
so long disused, of freely Consulting the senate upon affairs 
that concern the honour of the public; in a word, for having 
wiped off that reproach which was thrown upon it by other 
orders in the state, “that the senators mutually favoured 
the members of their own body, while they were very severe 
in animadverting upon the rest of their fellow-citizens.” 
Ali this was transacted in the absence of Certus; who kept 
out of the way either because he suspected something of 
this nature was intended to be moved, or (as was alleged in 
his excuse) that he was really unwell. Caesar, however, 
did not refer the examination of this matter to the senate. 
But I succeeded, nevertheless, in my aim, another person 
being appointed to succeed Certus in the consulship, while 
the election of his colleague to that office was confirmed. 
And thus, the wish with which I concluded my speech, was 
actually accomplished: “May he be obliged,” said I, to re- 
nounce, under a virtuous prince, 11 that reward he received 


8 The appellation by which the senate was addressed. M. 

9 The triburies were magistrates chosen at first out of the 
commons, for the defence of their liberties, and^to mterpose 
ances offered by their superiors. Their authonty extended 
deliberations of the senate. M. 

10 Diomed’s speech to Nestor, advismg him to retire trom 
battle. Iliad, vili. 102. Pope. M. 

11 Nerva. 
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from an infamous one! Some time after I recollected, 
as well as I could, the speech I had made upon this oc- 
casion; to which I made several additions. It happened 
(though indeed it had the appearance of being something 
more than casual) that a few days after I had published 
this^ piece, Certus was taken ill and died. I was told that 
his imagination was continually haunted with this affair, and 
kept picturing me ever before his eyes, as a man pursuing 
him with a drawn sword. Whether there was any truth in 
this rumour, I will not venture to assert; but, for the sake 
of example, however, I could wish it might gain credit. And 
now I have sent you a letter which (considering it is a 
letter) is as long as the defence you say you have read: but 
you must thank yourself for not being content with such 
information as that piece could afford you. Farewell. 


CII 

To Genitor 

I have received your letter, in which you complain of 
having been highly disgusted lately at a very splendid 
entertainment, by a set of buffoons, mummers, and wanton 
prostitutes, who were dancing about round the tables. 1 But 
let me advise you to smooth your knitted brow somewhat. 
I confess, indeed, I admit nothing of this kind’ at my own 
house; however, I bear with it in others. “And why, 
then,” you will be ready to ask, “not have them yourself ?” 

12 Domitian; by whom he had been appointed consul elect, though he had 
not yet entered upon that office. M. 

1 These persons were introduced at most of the tables of the great, for 
the purposes of mirth and gaiety, and constituted an essential part in all 
polite entertainments among the Romans. It is surprising how soon this 
great people feli off from their original . severity of manners, and were 
Aainted with the stale refinements. of foreign luxury. Livy dates the rise 
of this and other unmanly delicacies from the conquest of Scipio Asiaticus 
over Antiochus; that is, when the Roman name had scarce subsisted above 
a hundred and threescore years. “Luxuriae peregrinae origio says he, 
“ exercitu Asiatico in urbem invecta est.” This triumphant army caught, 
it seems, the contagious softness of the people it subdued; and, on its 
return to Rome, spread an infection among their countrymen, which worked 
by slow degrees,. till it effected their total destruction. Thus did Eastern 
luxury revenge itself on Roman arms. It may be wondered that Pliny 
should keep his own temper, and check the indignation of his friends at 
a scene which < was < fit only for the dissolute revels of the infamous Tri- 
malchio. But it will not, perhaps, be doing justice to our author to take 
an estimate of his real sentiments upon this point from the letter before 
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The truth is, because the gestures of the wanton, the 
pleasantries of the buffoon, or the extravagancies of the 
mummer, give me no pleasure, as they give me no surprise. 
It is my particular taste, you see, not my judgment, that I 
plead against them. And indeed, what numbers are there 
who think the entertainments with which yon and I are 
most delighted no better than impertinent follies! How 
many are there who, as soon as a reader, a lyrist, or a 
comedian is introduced, either take their leave of the com- 
pany or, if they remain, show as much dislike to this sort 
of thing as you did to those monsterSj as you call them! 
Let us bear therefore, my friend, with others in their 
amusements, that they, in return, may show indulgence 
to ours. Farewell. 


CIII 

To Sabinianus 

Your freedman, whom you lately mentioned to me with 
displeasure, has been with me, and threw himself at my 
feet with as much submission as he could have fallen at 
yours. He earnestly requested me with many tears, and 
even with all the eloquence of silent sorrow, to intercede 
for him; in short, he convinced me by his whole behaviour 
that he sincerely repents of his fault. I am persuaded he 
is thoroughly reformed, because he seems deeply sensible 
of his guilt. I know you are angry with him, and I know, 
too, it is not without reason; but clemency can never exert 
itself more laudably than when there is the most cause 
for resentment You once had an affection for this man, 
and, I hope, will have again; meanwhile, let me only prevail 
with you to pardon him. If he should incur your displeasure 
hereafter, you will have so much the stronger plea in 
excuse for your anger as you show yourself more merciful 


fol thrfJ2^tnr S n ee n r ? S hn WaS ' a of s j rict ’ but ratber of too austere morals 
^ ST f /• 3 ge ; emendatus et gravis: paulo etiam horridior 
et dunoi ut in hac licentia temporum*’ (Ep. iii. 1. 3). But as there is a 
certam seasonab e accommodation to the manners ‘ of the times, not onl? 

W1 l h ’ but higlll y conducive to, the interests’of virtue^ 
Phny, piobably, may affect a greater latitude than he in general approved 
m ordcjr to draw °ft his friend from that stiffness and unyielding disposition 
r g h P^JVdice those of a gayer turn against himf and fonsequentl? 
lessen the beneficial mfluence of his virtues upon the world. M. 4 * 
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to him now. Concede something to his youth, to his tears, 
and to your own natural mildness of temper: do not make 
him uneasy any longer, and I will add too, do not make 
yourself so; for a man of your kindness of heart cannot be 
angry without feeling great uneasiness. I am afraid, were 
I to join my entreaties with his, I should seem rather to 
compel than request you to forgive him. Yet I yvill not 
scruple even to write mine with his; and in so much the 
stronger terms* as I have very sharply and severely reproved 
him, positively threatening never to interpose again in his 
behalf. But though it was proper to say this to him, in 
order to make him more fearful of offending, I do not say 
so to you. I may perhaps, again have occasion to entreat 
you upon this account,' and again obtain your forgiveness; 
supposing, I mean, his fault should be such as may become 
me to intercede for, and you to pardon. Farewell. 


CIV 

To Maximus 

It has frequently happened, as I have been pleading before 
the Court of the Hundred, that these venerable judges, 
after having preserved for a long period the gravity and 
solemnity suitable to their character, have suddenly, as 
though urged by irresistible impulse, risen up to a man and 
applauded me. I have often likewise gained as much glory 
in the senate as my utmost wishes could desire: but I never 
felt a more sensible pleasure than by an account which I 
lately received from Cornelius Tacitus. He informed me 
that, at the last Circensian games, he sat next to a Roman 
knight, who, after conversation had passed' between them 
upon various points of learning, asked him, “Are you an 
Italian, or a provincial ?” Tacitus replied, “Your acquaint- 
ance with literature must surely have informed you who I 
am.” “Pray, then, is it Tacitus or Pliny I am talking 
with?” I cannot express how highly I am pleased to find 
that our names are not so much the proper appellatives of 
men as a kind of distinction for learning herself; and that 
eloquence renders us known to those who would otherwise 
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, . , r An accident of the same kind happened to 

be ignorant o • _ , . "Pnfmtm a nerson of distm- 

“r 1 “pis —x t e 

C”‘ T» e XL r S Xh, I >00* «pon 

as a ver, ^TaX «r.Xl ”woman of 

mosthenes had reason to be P le ^ ^ Jj, „ not i, then, 

no man’s reputation, are particularly zealous 
Farewell. 


To Sabinianus 

I gseatly approve of your having, in compliance witb 
mv letter 1 received again into your favour and ami y 
discarded' freedman, who you once admitted mto a share o 
vour affection. This will afford you, I doubt not great 
^ +* -Portinn Tt certainly has me, both as a proof tha y 

your people, though there should be none to mtereced 
their behalf. Farewell. 
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CVI 

To Lupercus 

t pi ” g ' wtile ,h ' ^ ~ S S 

sr^ s * 

r sr, r„“„“ c r”“ °^r d “ cers »* “ 

pnot’s skm i f S ’ m0St excites our admiration. The 
« .n ali hi. gWy, anJ i, ^''SeS £ f““ 

si-r^^:T~S.z?!~ 

striking and remarkahlp . a!C rca faults, or only 

vated k .n'; T , bc expressioris. Whatever is ele- 

judgmen.”> very „ice 
grandeur; “» 

an mstance out of Homer th^ ,„<.u gg , t- To 8’ lve 
greatest propriety, fly from’ one extreme “tyTtoInothS 
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“Heav’n in loud thunder bids the trumpet sound; 

And wide beneath them groans the rending ground .” 1 

Again, 

“Reclin’d on clouds his steed and armour lay .” 3 
So in this passage: 

“As torrents roll, increas*d by numerous rills, 

With rage impetuous down their echoing hilis, 

Rush tc» the vales, and pour’d along the plain, 

Roar through a thousand channels to the main .” 3 

It requires, I say, the nicest balance to poise these meta- 
phors, and determine whether they are incredible and mean- 
ingless, or majestic and sublime. Not that I think anything 
which I have written, or can write, adrnits of comparison 
with these. I am not quite so foolish; but what I would 
be understood to contend for is, that we should give elo- 
quence free rein, and not restrain the force and impetuosity 
of genius within too narrow a compass. But it will be said, 
perhaps, that one law applies to orators, another to poets. As 
if, in truth, Mare Tully were not as bold in his metaphors 
as any of the poets! But not to mention particular instances 
from him, in a point where, I imagine, there can be no 
dispute; does Demosthenes 4 himself, that model and Standard 
of true oratory, does Demosthenes check and repress the fire 
of his indignation, in that well-known passage which begins 
thus: 'These wicked men, these flatterers, and these de- 
stroyers of mankind,” &c. And again: Tt is neither with 
stones nor bricks that I have fortified this city,” &c.—And 
afterwards: “I have thrown up these out-works before 
Attica, and pointed out to you all the resources which human 
prudence can suggest,” &c.—And in another place: a O 
Athenians, I swear by the immortal gods that he is intoxi- 

1 Iliad, xxi. 387. Pope. M. 

2 Iliad, v. 356, speaking of Mars. M. 

3 Iliad, iv. 452. Pope. 

. 4 Tbe design of Plmy in this letter is to justify the figurative expres- 
sions he had employed, probably, in some oration, by instances of the same 
warmth of colouring from those great masters of eloquence, Demosthenes 
and his rival Aeschines. But the force of the passages which he produces 
from these orators must necessarily be greatly weakened to a mere modern 
reader, some of them being only hinted at, as generally well known: and 
the metaphors m several of the others have either lost much of their orig- 
mal spirit and boldness, by being introduced and received in cotnmon lan- 
guage, or cannot, perhaps, be preserved in an English translation. M, 
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cated with the grandeur of hi& own actions,” &c. 8 —But what 
can be more daring and beautiful than that long digression, 
which begins in this manner: “A terrible disease?”—The 
following passage likewise, though somewhat shorter, is 
equally boldly conceived:—“Then it was I rose up in op- 
position to the daring Pytho, who poured forth a torrent of 
menaces against you,” &c. 6 —The subsequent stricture is of 
the same stamp: “When a man has strengthened himself, 
as Philip has, in avarice and wickedness, the first pretence, 
the first false step, be it ever so inconsiderable, has over- 
thrown and destroyed ali,” &c. 7 —So in the same style with 
the foregoing is this:— “Railed off, as it were, from the 
privileges of society, by the concurrent and just judgments 
of the three tribunals in the city.”—And in the same place: 
“O Aristogiton! you have betrayed that mercy which used 
to be shown to offences of this nature, or rather, indeed, 
you have wholly destroyed it. In vain then would you fly 
for refuge to a port, which you have shut up , and encom- 
passed 1 with rocks.”—He has said before: “I am afraid, 
therefore, you should appear in the judgment of some, to 
have erected a public seminary of faction: for there is a 
weakness in all wickedness which renders it apt to betray 
itself —And a little lower: “I see none of these resources 
open to him; but all is precipice gulf, and profound abyssi— 
And again: ''Nor do I imagine that our ancestors erected 
those courts of judicature that men of his character should 
be planted there, but on the contrary, eradicated, that none 
may emulate their evil actions.”—And afterwards: “If he 
is then the artiUcer of every wickedness, if he only makes it 
his trade and traMc ” &c.—And a thousand other passages 
which I might cite to the same purpose; not to mention 
those expressions which Aeschines calls not words, but 
zvonders,— You will teli me, perhaps, I have unwarily men- 
tioned Aeschines, since Demosthenes is condemned even 
by him, for running into these figurative expressions. But 
observe, I entreat you, how far superior the former orator 
is to his critic, and superior too in the very passage to 
wliich he objects; for in others, the force of his genius, in 

5 See ist Philippie. . - r . * 

e See Demosthenes’ speech in defence of Cfceisphon. 

7 See 2nd Olynthiae. 
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those above quoted, its loftiness, makes itself manifest. But 
does Aeschines himself avoid those errors which he re- 
proves in Demosthenes ? “ The orator,” says he, “ Athen- 

ians, and the law, ought to speak the same language; but 
when the voice of the law declares one thing, and that of 
the orator another we should give our vote to the justi ce of 
the law, not to the impudence of the orator/’ 8 —And in 
another place: “ He afterwards manifestly discovered the 
design he had, of concealing his fraud under cover of the 
decree, having expressly declared therein that the am- 
bassadors sent to the Oretae gave the five talents, not to 
you, but to Callias. And that you may be convinced of 
the truth of what I say (after having stripped the decree 
of its gallies, its trim, and its arrogant ostentation), read 
the clause itself.”—And in another part: “ Suffer him not 
to break cover and escape out of the limits of the question.” 
A metaphor he is so fond of that he repeats it again. “ But 
remaining firm and confident in the assembly, drive him into 
the merits of the question, and observe well how he doubles ” 

'—Is his style more reserved and simple when he says: 
“ But you afe ever wounding our ears, and are more con- 
cerned in the success of your daily harangues than for the 
salvation of the city?”—What follows is conceived in a yet 
higher strain of metaphor: “ Will you not expel this man 
as the common calamity of Greece? Will you not seize and 
punish this pirate of the state, who satis about in quest of 
favourable conjunctures,” &c.—With many other passages 
of a similar nature. And now I expect you will make the 
same attacks upon certain expressions in this letter as you 
did upon those I have been endeavouring to defend. The 
rudder that groans, and the pilot compared to a sea-god, 
will not, I imagine, escape your criticism: for I perceive, 
while I am suing for indulgence to my former style, I have 
fallen into the same kind of figurative diction which you 
condemn. But attack them if you please provided you will 
immediately appoint a day when we may meet to discuss 
these matters in person: you will then either teach me to 
be less daring or I shall teach you to be more bold. Fare- 
well. 


8 See Aeschines* speech against Ctesiphon. 
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CVII 

To Caninius 

I have met with a story, which, although authenticated 
by undoubted evidence, looks very like fable, and would 
afford a worthy field for the exercise of so exuberant, lofty, 
and truly poetical a genius as your own. It was related 
to me the other day over the dinner table, where the con- 
versation happened to run upon various kinds of marvels. 
The person who told the story was a man of unsuspected 
veracity:—but what has a poet to do with truth ? How- 
ever, you might venture to rely upon his testimony, even 
though you had the character of a faithful historian to 
support. There is in Africa a town called Hippo, situated 
not far from the sea-coast: it stands upon a navigable lake, 
communicating with an estuary in the form of a river, 
which alternately flows into the lake, or into the ocean, 
according to the ebb and flow of the tide. People of ali 
ages amuse themselves here with fishing, sailing, or swim- 
ming; especially boys, whom love of play brings to the 
spot. With these it is a fine and manly achievement to be 
able to swim the farthest; and he that leaves the shore and 
his companions at the greatest distance gains the victory. 
It happened, in one of these trials of skill, that a certain 
boy, bolder than the rest, launched out towards the opposite 
shore. He was met by a dolphin, who sometimes swam 
before him, and sometimes behind him, then played round 
him, and at last took him upon his back, and set him down, 
and afterwards took him up again; and thus he carried the 
poor frightened fellow out into the deepest part; when 
immediately he turns back again to the shore, and lands 
him among his companions. The fame of this remarkable 
accident spread through the town, and crowds of people 
flocked round the boy (whom they viewed as a kind of 
prodigy) to ask him questions and hear him relate the story. 
The next day the shore was thronged with spectators, all 
attentively watching the ocean, and (what indeed is almost 
itself an ocean) the lake. Meanwhile the boys swam as 
usual, and among the rest, the boy I am speaking of went 
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into the lake, but with more caution than before. The, 
dolphin appeared again and came to the boy, who, together 
with his companions, swam away with the utmost precipita- 
tion. The dolphin, as though to invite and call them back, 
leaped and dived up and down, in a series of circular move- : 
ments. This he practised the next day, the day after, and 
for several days together, till the people (accustomed from 
their infancy to the sea) began to be ashamed of their. 
timidity. They ventured, therefore, to advance nearer, play- 
ing with him and calling him to them, while he, in return, ; 
suffered himself to be touched and stroked. Use rendered, 
them courageous. The boy, in particular, who first made 
the experiment, swam by the side of him, and, leaping 
upon his back, was carried backwards and forwards in that, 
manner, and thought the dolphin knew him and was fond of, 
him, while he too had grown fond of the dolphin. There ; 
seemed, now, indeed, to be no fear on either side, the con- 
fidence of the one and tameness of the other mutually in-, 
creasing; the rest of the boys, in the meanwhile, surrounding 
and encouragtng their companion. It is very remarkable 
that this dolphin was followed by a second, which seemed 
only as a spectator and attendant on the former; for he 
did not at ali submit to the sanie familiarities as the first, 
but only escorted him backwards and forwards, as the 
boys did their comrade. But what is further surprising, 
and no less true than what I have already related, is that this 
dolphin, who thus played with the boys and carried them 
upon his back, would come upon the shore, dry himself in; 
the sand, and, as soon as he grew warm, roll back into th$ 
sea. It is a fact that Octavius Avitus, deputy governor oi 
the province, actuated by an absurd piece of superstitioni 
poured some ointment 1 over him as he lay on the shore: the; 
novelty and smell of which made him retire into the ocean, 
and it was not till several days after that he was seen again, 
when he appeared dull and languid; however, he recov- 
ered his streagth and continued his usual playful tricks. 
Ali the magistrates round flocked hither to view this sight* 

1 It was a religious ceremony practised by the aneients to pour precioui 
ointments upon the statues of their gods: Avitus, it is probable, imagined 
this dolphin was some sea-divinity, and therefore expressed his veneratiori 
cf him by the solemnity of a sacred unction. M. 
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whose arrival, and prolonged stay, was an additional expense, 
which the slender finances of this little community would 
ili afford; besides, the quiet and retirement of the place 
was utterly destroyed. It was thought proper, therefore, to 
remove the occasion of this concourse, by privately killing 
the poor dolphin. And now, with what a flow of tenderness 
will you describe this affecting catastrophe ! 2 and how will 
your genius adorn and heighten this moving story! Though, 
indeed, the subject does not require any fictitious embel- 
lishments; it will be sufficient to describe the actual facts 
of the case without suppression or diminution. Farewell. 


CVIII 

To Fuscus 

You want to know how I portion out my day, in my 
summer villa at Tuscum? I get up just when I please; 
generally about sunrise, often earlier, but seldom later than 
this. I keep the shutters closed, as darkness and silence 
wonderfully promote meditation. Thus free and abstracted 
from these outward objects which dissipate attention, I am 
left to my own thoughts; nor suffer my mind to wander 
with my eyes, but keep my eyes in subjection to my mind, 
which, when they are not distracted by a multiplicity of 
external objects, see nothing but what the imagination 
represents to them. If I have any work in hand, this is 
the time I choose for thinking it out, word for word, even 

. 2 The overflowing humanity of Pliny’s temper breaks out upon all occa- 
sions, but he discovers it in nothing more strongly than by the impression 
which this little story appears to have made upon him. True benevolence, 
indeed, extends itself thrcugh the whole compass of existence, and sym- 

E athises with the distress of every creature of sensation. Little minds may 
e apt to consider a compassion of this inferior kind as an instance of 
weakness; but it is undoubtedly the evidence of a noble nature. Homer 
thought it not unbecoming the character even of a hero to melt into tears 
at a distress of this sort, and has given us a most amiable and affecting 
picture of Ulysses weeping ovei his faithful dog Argus, when he expires 
at his feet: 

.... avrap o vo<T<j>iv tStov awop.op^aTO Safcpv. 

Peia ka0(x>v Evjaator. 

“ Soft pity touch’d the mighty master*s soul; 

Adown his cheek the tear unbidden stole, 

Stole unperceived; he turn’d his head and dry’d 
The drop humane.” . . , 

(Odyss. xvii, Pope.) M 0 
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to the minutest accuracy of expression. In this way I com- 
pose more or less, according as the subject is more or less 
difficult, and I find myself able to retain it. I then cal! 
my secretary, and, opening the shutters, dictate to him what 
I have put into shape ? after which I dismiss him, then call 
him in again, and again dismiss him. About ten or eleven 
oAlock (for I do not observe one fixed hour), according 
to the weather, I either walk upon my terrace or in the 
covered portico, and there I continue to meditate or dictate 
what remains upon the subject in which I am engaged. This 
completed, I get into my chariot, where I employ myself 
as before, when I was walking, or in my study; and find 
this change of scene refreshes and keeps up my attention. 
On my return horne, I take a little nap, then a walk, and 
after that repeat out loud and distinctly some Greek or 
Latin speech, not so much for the sake of strengthening 
my voice as my digestion; 1 though indeed the voice at the 
same time is strengthened by this practice. I then take 
another walk, am anointed, do my exercises, and go into the 
bath. At supper, if I have only my wife or a few friends 
with me, some author is read to us; and after supper we 
are entertained either with music or an interlude. When 
that is finished, I take my walk with my family, among 
whom I am not without some scholars. Thus we pass our 
evenings in varied conversation; and the day, even when 
at the longest, steals imperceptibly away. Upon some occa- 
sions I change the order in certain of the articles above- 
mentioned. For instance, if I have studied longer or walked 
more than usual, after my second sleep, and reading a 
speech or two aloud, instead of using my chariot I get 
on horseback; by which means I ensure as much exercise 
and lose less time. The visits of my friends from the neigh- 
bouring villages claim some part of the day; and sometimes, 
by an agreeable interruption, they come in very seasonably 
to relieve me when I am feeling tired. I now and then 
amuse myself with hunting, but always take my tablets into 

1 By the regimen which Pliny here follows, one would imagine, if he 
had not told us who were his physicians, that the celebrated Celsus was 
m the number. < That author > expressly recommends reading aloud, and 
arterwards walking, as beneficial in disorders^ of the stomach: “Si quis 
stomacho laborat, legere clare debet: post lectionem ambulare,” &c. Celsi 
Hedic. 1. i. c. 8. M, 
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the field, that, if I should meet with no game, I may at 
least bring home something. Part of my time too (though 
not so much as they desire) is allotted to my tenants; whose 
rustic complaints, along with these city occupations, make 
my literary studies stili more delightful to me. Farewell. 


CIX 

To Pauunus 

As you are not of a disposition to expect from your 
friends the ordinary ceremonial observances of society when 
they cannot observe them without inconvenience to them¬ 
selves, so I love you too steadfastly to be apprehensive of 
your taking otherwise than I wish you should my not wait- 
ing upon you on the first day of your entrance upon the 
consular office, especially as I am detained here by the 
necessity of letting my farms upon long leases. I am 
obliged to enter upon an entirely new plan with my tenants: 
for under the former leases, though I made them very con- 
siderable abatements, they have run greatly in arrear. For 
this reason several of them have not only taken no sort of 
care to lessen a debt which they found themselves incapable 
of wholly discharging, but have even seized and consumed 
all the produce of the land, in the belief that it would now 
be of no advantage to themselves to spare it. I must there- 
fore obviate this increasing evil, and endeavour to find out 
some remedy against it. The only one I can think of is, not 
to reserve my rent in money, but in kind, and so place some 
of my servants to overlook the tillage, and guard the stock; 
as indeed there is no sort of revenue more agreeable to reason 
than what arises from the bounty of the soil, the seasons, and 
the climate. It is true, this method will require great honesty, 
sharp eyes, and many hands. However, I must risk the ex- 
periment, and, as in an inveterate complaint, try every change 
of remedy. You see, it is not any pleasurable indulgence 
that prevents my attending you on the first day of your 
consulship. I shall celebrate it, nevertheless, as much as if I 
were present, and pay my vows for you here, with all the 
warmest tokens of joy and congratulation. Farewell. 
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To Fuscus 

You are much pleased, I find, with the account I uave 
you m my former letter of how I spend the summer selson 
Tuscum, and desire to know what alteration I make in 

ali ^r h °t d Tm 1 am at Laurentum « the winter. None at 
ali, except abndging myself of my sleep at noon and bor 

sunset g for g s° U dv- eCe d 0f f5? “ ight before daybreak ’ and af ter 

* x study. and lf busmess is very urcent ('which in 

wmter very frequently happens), instead of hav ng nte- 
ludes or muste after supper, I reconsider whatever I have 
previous y dictatcd, and improve my memory at the same 
ime by this frequent mental revision. Thus 7 ! have <dven 

wintfr g to ler i ' l k£tCh ° f my m0de of life in summer" and 
w nter, to whtch you may add the intermediate seasons of 

p rng an autumn, in which, while losing nothing out of the 
day, I gam but little from the night. Farewell 



CORRESPONDEN CE 

WITH THE EMPEROR TRAJAN 


TO THE EMPEROR TRAJAN 

The pious affection you bore, most sacred Emperor, to 
your august father induced you to wish it might be late ere 
you succeeded him. But the immortal gods thought proper 
to hasten the advancement of those virtues to the h« 
the commonwealth which had already shared m the steerage. 
May you then, and the world through your means, enjoy 
every prosperity worthy of your reign: to which let me add 
my wishes? most excellent Emperor, upon a private as well 
as public account, that your health and spmts may be pre- 
served firm and unbroken. 

1 The greater part of the foUowing lrtters we re ^»rrtte^by { Plmy^dur^| 
his administration in the PPP^hos^i*the preceding collectiori; whence 

character extremely different tiom tftos- l t he production of 

some critics have rnfei^<^ that^ney^a^^_^ required a dif- 

another hand: not consi-dei 1 a s the° e chiefly are, tum and senti- 

ferent manner. In letters^°|Jle r Snent- politeness and elegance of expres- 
ment would be foreign and i P t : tute nerfection in this kind: and m that 
sion being the essentials that^ e< Sey have not less merit than 
view, thongh they may be less• ixSlfence as letters, they have 

the former. But besides their ^ valtiable pieces of history, by throw- 
a farther recommendation as so» ma . y v:am q{ the most amiable and 

ing a strong light ^ annals Trajan appears throughout in the 

glorious pnnces m the Roman .anna s. V,i ace d in’ in the exertion of 

most striking attitude that majesty can b ^ la ^ 0 lence: and what one 
power to the godlike purposes of just ce ver ified, that “he 

of the ancient histonans has jsaid of h:tm his eT people ^ y To have been dis- 
rather chose to be loved $ 0 f f monarch of so exalted a 

tinguished by the favour^ Iflects the Vightest lustre upon our author; 
character is an honour that ireAects the ^ugnt f Plin y’ s ge mus and 

virtue^i^th^noldest^nKmtimen^^^glo^ that could have been rarsed to 

^^ifervaf^who succeeded Domitian, re^gne^Jint^shcteeil^^monUi^^and_a^ fejv 

days. Before his death he ^ ot . ^ nt0 a s ii a re of the government; 

g1vinrS°the b titlef U o a f 1: ^“Germanicus, and Imperator. Vid. Plin. 
Paneg. M, 
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To THE Emperor Trajan 

j c: r an inexpressible pleasure in 

You have occasione , . tbe privilege which the 

deento me wor.h, of en, childlen. For .1- 

laws confer on those indu , nce t o the request of the 
though it was YOU r own most devoted servant, 

excellent Julius ^rvian is y ^ have the satisfaction 

that you granted this favo * y escri t that you complied 
to find by the words anobca tion was in my behalf. I 
the more wilhngly as ^ | p in p0 ssession of my utmost 
cannot but lookupon mysel P the beg inmng of your 

wish, after havmg thus st ; ncn nshing a mark of your 
most auspicious reign s that it considerably 

peculiar favour ; a t he am f be hind me. I was 

heightens my desi«of 1 «i S* ^ ? the i ate most un- 

not entirely without t . in induce you to be- 

happv times: as my two ®^ r ' ag , b reS erving every 

lieve: But the gods ^creed it better^ 2 f dispen- 

valnable privilege to a fato will 

St°m«c A h n mo'r"e accepuhle to me »», to I ea. e„,o, . 
in full security and happmess. 


To the Emperor Trajan . 

Thc experience, J,tn%’nto; 

your unbounded generosity > bl ; gec i t o it, in that of 

ages me to hope I may be my schoolfelloiy 

and compamon from ot of w hich I petitioned 

rank in that ntimb , ^ dignitv of the sena- 

your sacred father to promothun to the * ^ . g r * 

torial order. But the compto» of my^ ^ adyanced 

lLCnS“ te tatoih the liberal *iff of to hnodred 

8 $16,000. 
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letter to th^l^teemprro^yow fa”hef Vhis^ 6 ^ ^ 

make the conveyance vaHd The necessar y to 

removed which deferred the ^ 6S therefore being 

is with full confidence I Cafa °” ° f ° Ur wishes > * 

of my friend Roma^us/heg'T ^ WOrth 
not only by liberal culture bnt hT r' d ador . ned as it i s 
ness to his parents as well’ It j/tn I t S , e ^ traorc, ’ nar y tender- 
present liberality of his moth J * that „ virtue . he owes the 
succession to his late father’s esta^ We 1 as hls immediate 
his father-in-law. To thes- t C ’ f nd h,s ado Ption by 
wealth and rank of his familv ^ naI <l ua hhcations, the 
I persuade myself it wiH Ha ^ ^ ac ^ ltlona l lustre; and 
that I solicit i'fis LT f'\TL f T er recommend ation 
to enable me to congratulate R™’ th “’ entreat ^ Sir, 
occasion, and at the ?am e time^in^i ° H S ° desirabIe an 
hope, laudable ambition, of havino- it gC a ” eager and > 1 
that your favourable regards are & evt ^ p0wer to hoast 
self^ but also to my friend ^ eXtended not onl y to my- 


To THE EmpeRor Trajan 

When by your gracious indulgence Sir T 
to preside at the treasury of ifl r ■ WaS ap P omted 
nounced all engagements nf tn^ 1 immediately re- 

blended business of that k nd 1 "ever 

»«e), ,h,t avoca,ions St^SjJ' ->f ,h= 

le post to whtch I W as app^nted For tv attelUlon fron ' 
the provmce of Africa petitioned 'th J h ’ S r , eason ’ when 

“ t !la eir CaUSC against Marius PrisTuTlt^ 1 ^ ight 

self from that office • anrl m„ D cus ’ I excused my- 

* h “ «fterwards the' consol ”L ! w j“ »«owed. Bot 

should ,pp,y to ; and eSeS°r“, T 

“ d tood 
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not to oppose (especially in so reasonable an instance) the 
will of that august assembly. And, as I am desirous that 
ali my words and actions may receive the sanction of your 
exemplary virtue, I hope you approve of my compliance. 


V 

Trajan to Pliny 

You acted as became a good citizen and a worthy senator, 
by paying obedience to the just requisition of that august 
assembly: and I have full confidence you will faithfully dis- 
charge the business you have undertaken. 

VI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

Having been attacked last year by a very severe and 
dangerous illness, I employed a physician, whose care and 
diligence, Sir, I cannot sufficiently reward, but by your 
gracious assistance. I entreat you therefore to make him 
a denizen of Rome; for as he is the freedman of a foreign 
lady, he is, consequently, himself also a foreigner. His 
name is Harpocras; his patroness (who has been dead a 
considerable time) was Thermuthis, the daughter of Theon. 
I further entreat you to bestow the full privileges of a Roman 
citizen upon Hedia and Antonia Harmeris, the freedwomen 
of Antonia Maximi lia, a lady of great merit. It is at her 
desire I make this request. 


VII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I return you thanks, Sir, for your ready compliance with 
my desire, in granting the complete privileges of a Roman to 
the freedwomen of a lady to whom I am allied and also for 
making Harpocras, my physician, a denizen of Rome. But 
when, agreeably to your directions, I gave in an account of 
his age, and estate, I was informed by those who are better 
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skilled in the affairs than I pretend to be that, as he is an 
Egyptian, J ought first to have obtained for him the freedom 
of Alexandria before he was made free of Rome. I confess, 
indeed, as I was ignorant of any difference in this case be- 
tween those of Egypt and other countries, I contented my- 
self with only acquainting you that he had been manumitted 
by a foreign lady long since deceased. However, it is an 
ignorance I cannot regret, since it affards me an opportunity 
of receiving from you a double obligation in favour of the 
same person. That I may legally therefore enjoy the bene¬ 
fit of your goodness, I beg you would be pleased to grant 
him the freedom of the city of Alexandria, as well as that 
of Rome. And that your gracious intentions may not meet 
with any further obstacles, I have taken care, as you directed, 
to send an account to your freedman of his age and 
possessions. 


VIII 

Trajan to Pliny 

It is my resolution, in pursuance of the maxim observed 
by the princes my predecessors, to be extremely cautious in 
granting the freedom of the city of Alexandria: however, 
since you have obtained of me the freedom of Rome for 
your physician Harpocras, I cannot refuse you this other 
request. You must let me know to what district he be- 
longs, that I may give you a letter to my friend Pompeius 
Planta, governor of Egypt. 


IX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I cannot express, Sir, the pleasure your letter gave me, 
by which I am informed that you have made my physician 
Plarpocras a denizen of Alexandria; notwithstanding your 
resolution to follow the maxim of your predecessors in this 
point, by being extremely cautious in granting that privilege. 
Agreeably to your directions, I acquaint you that Harpocras 
belongs to the district of Memphis, 1 I entreat you then, 

1 One of the four governments of Lower Egypt. M. 
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most gracious Emperor, to send me, as you promised, a 
letter to your friend Pompeius Planta, governor of Egypt. 

As I purpose (in order to have the earliest enjoyment 
o£ your presence, so ardently wished for here) to come to 
meet you, I beg, Sir, you would penp.it. me to extend my 
journey as far as possible. 


X 


To the Emperor Trajan 

I was greatly obliged, Sir, in my late illness, to Post¬ 
humius Marinus, my physician; and I cannot make him a , 
suitable return, but by the assistance of your wonted gracious 
indulgence. I entreat you then to make Chrysippus Mith¬ 
ridates and his wife Stratonica (who are related to Marinus) 
denizens of Rome. I entreat likewise the same privilege 
in favour of Epigonus and Mithridates, the two sons of 
Chrysippus; but with this restriction 1 that they may remain ; 
under the dominiori of their father, and yet reserve their 
right of patronage over their own freedmen. I further en- _ 
treat you to grant the full privileges of a Roman to L., 
Satrius Abascantius, P. Caesius Phosphorus, and Pancharia 
Soteris. This request I make with the consent of their : 
patrons. 


XI 

To the Emperor Trajan 


After your late sacred father, Sir, had, in a noble speech, 
as well as by his own generous example, exhorted and en-, 
couraged the public to acts of munificence, I impiored his. 


1 The extensive power of paternal authority was (as has heen observed j 
in the notes above) peculiar to the Romans. But after Chrysippus was 
made a denizen of Rome, he was not, it would seem, consequentially en-, 
titled to that privilege over those children which were born before his. 
denization. On the othe.r hand. if it was expressly granted him his chil¬ 
dren could not preserve their right of patronage over their own freedmen, 
because that right would of course devolve to their father, by means of 
this acquired dominion over thern. The denization therefore of his clni-^ 
dren is as expressly solicited as liis own. But both parties becoming. 
quirites , the chilclren by this creation, and not pleadmg m .right of their 
father, would be patres fam. To prevent which the clause is added, tta f 
ut sint in patris potestate: ” as there is another to save to them their 
rights of patronage over their freedmen, though they were reduced tn, 
patriam potestatem . M. 
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permission to remove the several statues which I had o£ 
the former emperors to my Corporation, and at the same 
time requested permission to add his own to the number. 
For as I had hitherto let them remain in the respecti ve places 
in which they stood when they were left to me by several 
different inheritances, they were dispersed in distant parts 
of my estate. He was pleased to grant my request, and at 
the same time to give me a very ample testimony of his ap- 
probation. I immediately, therefore, wrote to the decurii, 
to desire they would allot a piece of ground, upon which I 
might build a temple at my own expense; and they, as a 
mark of honour to my design, offered me the choice of any 
site I might think proper. However, my own ill-health in 
the first place, and later that of your father, together with 
the duties of that employment which you were both pleased 
to entrust me, prevented my proceeding with that design. 
But I have now, I think, a convenient opportunity of mak- 
ing an excursion for the purpose, as my monthly attendance 1 
ends on the ist of September, and there are several festivals 
in the month following. My first request, then, is that you 
would permit me to adorn the temple I am going to erect 
with your statue, and next (in order to the execution of my 
design with all the expedition possible) that you would in- 
dulge me with leave of absence. It would ill become the 
sincerity I profess, were I to dissemble that your goodness 
in complying with this desire will at the same time be ex- 
tremely serviceable to me in my own private affairs. It is 
absolutely necessary I should not defer any longer the let- 
ting of my lands in that province; for, besides that they 
amount to above four hundred thousand sesterces, 2 the time 
for dressing the vineyards is approaching, and that business 
must fall upon my new tenants. The unfruitfulness of the 

«r* 1 enjoyed the office o£ treasurer in conjunction with Cornutus 

iertullus. it was^ the custom at Rome for those who had colleagues to 
a s 1 lu lster „ tlie Q ut i es their posts by monthly turns. Buchner. M. 

About $16,000; the annuaf income of Pliny’s estate in Tuscany. He 
mentions another near Comum in Milan, the yearly value of which does 
not appear. We nnd him likewise meditating the purchase of an estate, 
tor which he was to give about $117,000 of our money; but whether he ever 
completed that purchase is uncertain. This, however, we are sure of, that 
his fortunes were but moderate, considering his high station and necessary 
expenses: and yet, by the advantage of a judicious economy, we have seen 
him, m the course of these letters, exercising a liberality of which after- 
ages have furmshed no parallel. M. 
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seasons besides, for several years past, obliges me to think 
of making some abatements in my rents; which I cannot 
possibly settle unless I am present. I shall be indebted then 
to your indulgence, Sir, for the expedition of my work of 
piety, and the settlement of my own private affairs, if you will 
be pleased to grant me leave of absence 8 for thirty days. 
I cannot give myself a shorter time, as the town and the 
estate of which I am speaking lie above a hundred and fifty 
miles from Rome. 

XII 

Trajan to Pliny 

You have given me many private reasons, and every public 
one, why you desire leave of absence; but I need no other 
than that it is your desire: and I doubt not of your returning 
as soon as possible to the duty of an office which so much 
requires your attendance. As I would not seem to check 
any instance of your affection towards me, I shall not oppose 
your erecting my statue in the place you desire; though in 
general I am extremely cautious in giving any encourage- 
ment to honours of that kind. 


XIII 


To the Emperor Trajan 


As I am sensible, Sir, that the highest applause my 
actions can receive is to be distinguished by so excellent a 
prince, I beg you would be graciously pleased to add either 
the office of augur or septemvir 1 (both which are now va¬ 
cant) to the dignity I already enjoy by your indulgence; that 
I may have the satisfaction of publicly offering up those 
vows for your prosperity, from the duty of my office, which 
I daily prefer to the gods in private, from the affection of 
my heart 


a The senators were not allowed to go from Rome into the provinces with- 
out having first obtained leave of the emperor. Sicily, howeyer, had. the 
privilege to be exeepted out of that law; as Gallia Narbonensis afterwards 
was, by Claudius Caesar. Tacit. Ann. xii. c. 23. M. . , A . 

1 One of the seven priests who presided over the feasts appomted in 
honour of Jupiter and the other gods, an office, as appea^s, 01 nigh dig¬ 
nity, since Pliny ranks it with the augurship. 
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XIV 

To the Emperor Trajan 

# Having safely passed the promontory of Malea, I am ar- 
rived at Ephesus with all my retinue, notwithstanding I was 
detained for some time by contrary winds: a piece of In¬ 
formation, Sir, in which, I trust, you will feel yourself con- 
cerned. I propose pursuing the remainder of my journey 
to the province 1 partly in light vessels, and partly in post- 
chaises: for as the excessive heats will prevent my travelling 
altogether by land, so the Etesian winds, 2 which are now 
set in, will not permit me to proceed entirely by sea. 

XV 

Trajan to Pliny 

Your Information, my dear Pliny, was extremely agreeable 
to me, as it does concern me to know in what manner you 
arrive at your province. It is a wise intention of yours to 
travel either by sea or land, as you shall find most convenient. 


XVI 


To the Emperor Trajan 


As I had a very favourable voyage to Ephesus, so in 
travelling by post-chaise from thence I' was extremely 
troubled by the heats, and also by some slight feverish at- 
tacks, which kept me some time at Pergamus. From there, 
Sir, I got on board a coasting vessel, but, being again de¬ 
tained by contrary winds, did not arrive at Bithynia so soon 
as I had hoped. However, I have no reason to complain 
of this delay, since (which indeed was the most auspicious 
circumstance that could attend me) I reached the province in 


Bithynia, a province In Anatolia, or Asia Minor, of which Pliny was 
appomted governor by Trajan, in the sixth year of his reign, a. d. 103, not 
as an ordmary proconsul, but as that emperor^s own lieutenant, with powers 
extraordmary. (See Dio.) The following letters w6re written during his 
admmistration of that province. M, 

2 A north wjnd in the Grecian seas, which rises yearly some time in 
an< J continues to the end of August; though others extend it to the 
middle of September. They blow only in the day-time. Varenius’s Geogr* 
V. l. p. 513. M* 
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time to celebrate your birthday. I am at present engaged m 
examining the finances of the Prusenses, 1 their expenses, 
revenues, and credits; and the farther I proceed in this work, 
the more I am convinced of the necessity of my enquiry. 
Several large sums of money are owing to the city from 
private persons, which they neglect to pay upon various pre- 
tences; as, on the other hand, I find the public funds are, 
in some instances, very unwarrantably applied. i his bir, 

I write to you immediately on my arrival. I entered this 
province on the 17* of September, 2 and found m it that ; 
obedience and loyalty towards yourself which you justly 
merit from all mankind. You will consider, Sir, whether it , 
would not be proper to send a surveyor here; for I am m- 
clined to think much might be deducted from what is ; 
charged by those who have the conduct of the public works 
if a faithful admeasurement were to be taken: at least i am 
of that opinion from what I have already seen of the ac- 
counts of this city, which I am now going into as fully as 
is possible. 


XVII 

Trajan to Pliny 

I should have rejoiced to have heard that you arrived at 
Bithynia without the smallest inconvenience to yourself or 
any of your retinue, and that your journey from Ephesus 
had been as easy as your voyage to that place was favourable, 
For the rest, your letter informs me, my dearest Secundus, 
on what day vou reached Bithynia. The people of that 
province will be convinced, I persuade myself, that I am 
attentive to their interest; as your conduct towards them wi : 
make it manifest that I could have chosen no more proper 
person to supply my place. The examination of the public 
accounts ought certainly to be your first employment a., 
they are evidently in gTeat disorder I ^ ve T s ^ ce J 
veyors sufficient to inspect those works which I am carrymg 

1 The inhabitants of Prusa (Brusa), a n P™“P a ' of our 

about^eighteen ffl o 4 n,hs. Vif 

^•f s *• ^Abi!' Jlfrts which this erlorious emperor executed, the 
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on at Rome and m the neighbourhood; but persons of in- 
tegrity and skill m this art may be found, most certainly in 
every provmce, so that they will not fail you if only youwill 
make due enquiry. J * 


A Vili 


To the Emperor Trajan 

Though I am well assured, Sir, that you, who never 
omit any opportunity of exerting your generosity, are not 
unmmdM <rf the request I lately made to you, ye’t, as you 
have often mdulged me m this manner, give me leave to 
remmd and earnestly entreat you to bestow the praetorship 
now vacant upon Attius Sura. Though his ambition is 
ex remely moderate, yet the quality of his birth, the inflexible 
mtegnty he has preserved in a very narrow fortune, and, 
more than all, the fehcity of your times, which encourages 
c nscious virtue to claim your favour, induce him to hope 
he may expenence it in the present instance. 


To the Emperor Trajan 

I congratulate both you and the Public, most excellent 
Emperor, upon the great and glorious victory you have ob- 
tained; so agreeable to the heroism of ancient Rome. May 
the immortal gods grant the same happy success to all your 
designs that, under the administration of so many princelv 
virtues, the splendour of the empire may shine out, not only 
xn lts former, but with additional lustre . 1 ^ 

ma r ^ fi ce^rwa1 h bum^ h f ‘ S P* 016 TT t°a hav , e been ^ *»o* 

covering o£ thiseSfee i Jl ^ brl,, g ^i P ° lls ,* he had take * war. The 

and magnificent, with pillars of porticoes exceedmgly beautiful 

Xn the centre 0 f this forum l^?HV} m8ry he ^ht and dimensions. 
already described. S erected tke famous pillar which has been 

Trajan' S gabiedho^e^^the^Dacians^ 6 some^apr^° T".*»»* famons one which 

m the notes above. It is certain ’at l£is(- a pi?? n V 0 *,i^ ucb A s ' jeen given 
phshed, this emperor having carried^ho 7 ,lv ed to see his wish accom- 
pitch, and extenSed the dominions nf ‘fe. Rom ? n ?> ,e ”dour to its highest 
predecessors; as afterhisdeTh' T be^anto S».!'' 3ny ° f his 
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XX 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

My lieutenant, Servilius Pudens, came to Nicomedia/ Sir, 
on the 24 th of November, and by his arrival freed me, at 
length, from the anxiety of a very uneasy expectation. 


XXI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

Your generosity to me, Sir, was the occasion of uniting me 
to Rosianus Geminus, by the strongest ties; for he was my 
quaestor when I was consul. Piis behaviour to me during 
the continuance of our offices was highly respectful, and he has 
treated me ever since with so peculiar a regard that, besides 
the many obligations I owe him upon a public account, I ani 
indebted to him for the strongest pledges of private friend-i 
ship. I entreat you, then, to comply with my request for 
the advancement of one whom (if my recommendation has 
any weight) you will even distinguish with your particular 
favour; and whatever trust you shall repose in him, he will 
endeavour to show himself stili deserving of an higher. 
But I am the more sparing in my praises of him, bein^ 
persuaded his integrity, his probity, and his vigilance are wel,l 
known to you, not only from those high posts which he has 
exercised in Rome within your immediate inspection, but from 
his behaviour when he served under you in the army. One 
thing, however, my affection for him inclines me to think, 
I ha ve not yet sufficiently done; and therefore, Sir, I repeat 
my entreaties that you will give me the pleasure, as early as 
possible, of rejoicing in the advancement of my quaestor, or, 
in other words, of receiving an addition to my own honours, 
in the person of my friend. 

ijhe capital of Bithynia; its modern name is Izmid. 


I3-—HC ix : 
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XXII 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

It is not easy, Sir, to express the joy I received when I 
heard you had, in compliance with the request of my mother- 
in-law and rnyself, granted Coelius Clemens the proconsulship 
of this province after the expiration of his consular office; 
as it is from thence I learn the full extent of your goodness 
towards me, which thus graciously extends itself through 
my whole family. As I dare not pretend to make an equal 
return to those obligations I so justly owe you, I can only 
have recourse to vows, and ardently implore the gods that 
I may not be found unworthy of those favours which you 
are the repeatedly conferring upon me. 


XXIII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I received, Sir, a dispatch from your freedman, Lycor¬ 
mas, desiring me, if any embassy from Bosporus 1 should come 
here on the way to Rome, that I would detain it till his 
arrival. None has yet arrived, at least in the city 2 where 
I now am. But a courier passing through this place from 
the king of Sarmatia, 8 I embrace the opportunity which ac- 
cidentally offers itself, of sending with him the messenger 
which Lycormas despatched hither, that you might be in- 
formed by both their letters of what, perhaps, it may be 
expedient you should be acquainted with at one and the same 
time. 


lhe town of Panticapoeum, also called Bosporus, standing on the Euro- 
&rimea ^ ° f the Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kaffa), in the modern 

2N ieea (as appears by the 15U1 letter of this book), a city in Bithynia, 
now called Ismk. M. 

3 Sarmatia was divided into European, Asiatic, and German Sarmatia. 
It is not exactly Jnown what bounds the ancients gave to this extensive 
region; however, m general, it comprehended the northern part of Russia, 
and the greater part of Poland, &c. M, ’ 
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XXIV 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

T AM rnformed by a letter from the king of Sarmatia that 

“i, s r * i ^ 

him an order to make use of the public pos . 

XXV 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The ambassador from the king of S armato having re- 
mained two days 0 °JSain°him any longer: because, : 

^te^rXce ’it was^ sfill uncertain when your freed, 
man, Lycormas, would arrive, andjhen 

pensable_ affairs^ require necessary that you should 

ViSormed,' because I lately acquaintedyouin^^to tha| 
Lycormas had desired, if any 7 f bassy ^° U ^ s C ° a ” e iv ai But 

I saw no plausible .^^^gcotinaa, which (as t 

especially ^sthedesp h ^ detai would pro b- 

r y “l yo» S„U days^ooner ,hL .his — 


XXVI 

To the Emperor Trajan 
i r c: r from Apuleius, a military mah, 
belongi C ng V to the garrison at Nicomedia, informmg me that 

Sces, erected post-houses throughout the kmga public despa tches. 

tances which supp^ed men and horses to torwa l ns titution amOng 

Augustus was the first. who »J tr .°^ed thw most use^ dista nces, for 
the Romans, by employin^ post-caig^ ’ XhTmagiftrates^S every citytoere 
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(two bakers^rwhom^eharhlred h^mselff Sed f Dl ’° nySiuS 
but being takenprison" ^ 

sent as a present from DeceteLs to P f , he WaS 
Parthia, in whose Service he contl klng ° f 

whence he made his esc^e and ,!,” years ’ from 

he was examined before me he confirnLf th° medla ' When 
which' reason I thought it necessarv ^ « S a ? count ’ for 
This I should have done sooneJ Zl I A T V- 0 y ° U ‘ 

£ ar.£ £ ® ;°rri • - X 10 ® 


XXVII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

duSrJ^T and pr0CUrat0r ' 5 Maxim ^, behaved, Sir, 

attentfon and «£* WCre t0gether ' with g r eat probity, 
' nd dlll gence; as one strongly attached to your 

had a thlt d °I w ? rr ant, rS ei S the 0 r r from 6 t^emplror kl P° n producing a diploma, 
iiad that authonty under him c rtTV , +• ern Peror himself or from thn^p 

S^ S if° n t S hVr rSOnS T^avSeduwfSS privafe X" ^^‘aorlin^ 
use of these post-chaises. It f s surnrKw ?£ vate affairs, were allowed the 

tabliZrth1 m 0 i C F”rce C ^n^he PriVate "llouisXI Trft ^ 

^ a| "- tch0S3e6 - Pri - : 

Pa 4 r Vr Bulga S ia - M ' ’ prehendmg the Southern parts of Servia and 
4 The second exnedition nf • . via ana 
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interest, and strictly observant of discipline. This tesfi- 
HweyM m§ y him ’ and 1 givC ^ with a11 the fidelit y 


XXVIII 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

,n^ FTE ^ having ^ Xp ^ rienCed ’ Sir ’ in Gabius Bassus, who 

hononr a H° COaSt ’ the ^eatest int^rity, 

honour, and diligence, as well as the most particula? re- 

SJ - 1 Ca , nn0t refuse him my bes * wishes and 

suttrage; and I give them to him with all that fidelity which 

is due to you. I have found him abundantly qualified by 
hawmg served m the army under you; and it is owing % 
the advantages of your discipline that he has learned to 
t , yo , ur ,^ lvour - . The soldiery and the people here, who 
eaJh ^ fU f,f peri , ence of his J' ustice and humanity, rival 

duc? hn!t, r m ur gl °T US testimon y th ey give of his con- 
d , .;J h ln pubhc and ln private; and I certify this with 
all the smcenty you have a right to expect from me. 


XXIX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

Nymphidius Lupus , 2 Sir, and myself, served in the army 

together; he commanded a body of the auxiliary forces at 

he same Ume that I was military tribune; and ifwas Som 

thence my affection for him began. A long acquaintance 

as since mutually endeared and strengthened our friend- 

*• Ip , For tb,s reason 1 did violence to his repose and in- 

in coundl" He int0 Bithynia ’ a s my assessor 

in council. He most readily granted me this proof of his 

friendship; and without any regard to the plea of age or 

the ease of retirement, he shared, and continues to fhare 

with me, the fatigue of public business. I consider his’: 

iThe coast rour.d the Black Sea. 

an officer te S hilhf^h ^ tS» «,7«, 

tunk£d°oi\tereJoT M MS ^ he had ‘ 
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relations, therefore, as my own; in which number Nymphi- 
dius Lupus, his son, claims my particular regard. He is a 
youth of great merit and indefatigable appHcation, and m 
every respect well worthy of so excellent a father. T le 
early proof he gave of his merit, when he commanded a 
regiment of foot, shows him to be equal to any honour you 
may think proper to confer upon him; and it gained him 
the strongest testimony of approbation from those most 
illustrious personages, Julius Ferox and Fuscus Salinator. 
And I will add, Sir, that I shall rejoice in any accession o± 
dignity which he shall receive as an occasion of particular 
satisfaction to myself. 


XXX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I beg your determination, Sir, on a point I am exceed- 
ingly doubtful about: it is whether I should place the public 
slaves 1 as sentries round the prisons of the several cities m 
this province (as has been hitherto the practice) or employ 
a party of soldiers for that purpose? On the one hand, I 
am afraid the public slaves will not attend this duty with the 
fidelity they ought; and on the other, that it will engage too 
large a body of the soldiery. In the meanwhile I have 
joined a few of the latter with the former. I am appre- 
hensive, however, there may be some danger that t is 
method will occasion a general neglect of duty, as itwii 
afford them a mutual opportunity of throwing the blame 
upon each other. 


XXXI 

Trajan to Pliny 

There is no occasion, my dearest Secundus, to draw ofi 
any soldiers in order to guard the prisons. Let us rather 
persevere in the ancient customs observed m this province, 
of employing the public slaves for that purpose; and the 
fidelity with which they shall exeeute their duty will depend 
much upon your care and striet discipline. It is greatly to 

1 Slaves who were purchased by the public. M. 
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be feared, as you observe, if the soldiers should be mixed 
with the public slaves, they will mutually trust to. each 
other, and by that means grow so much the more negligent. 
But my principal objection is that as few soldiers as possible 
should be withdrawn from their Standard. 


XXXII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

Gabius Bassus, who commands upon the frontiers of, 
Pontica, in a manner suitable to the respect and duty .which 
he owes you, came to me, and has been with me, Sir, for 
several days. As far as I could observe, he is a person oi 
great merit and worthy of your favour. I acquainted him 
it was your order that he should retain only ten beneficiar)' 
soldiers, two horse-guards, and one centurion out of the i 
troops which you were pleased to assign to my command., 
He assured me those would not be sufficient, and that hej 
would write to you accordingly; for which reason I thought 
it proper not immediately to recall his supernumerari.es. 


XXXIII 


Trajan to Pliny 


I ii ave received from Gabius Bassus the letter you men-- 
tion, acquainting me that the number of soldiers I had 
ordered him was not sufficient; and for your Information 
I have directed my answer to be hereunto annexed. It 
is very material to distinguish between .what the exigency 
of affairs requires and what an ambitious desire of ox- 
tending power may think necessary. As for ourselves, 
the public welfare must be our only guide: accordingly it 


1 The most probable conjecture (for it is a point of a good deal of obscui- 
itv) concerning the beneficiarii seems to be that they were a certam numbei 
oi soidiersexempted from the usual duty of the r office, m order to be 
emnloved as a sort of body-guards to the general. These were piobably 
foot* as the equites here mentioned were perhaps of the same nature, only 
that they served on horseback. Equites singulares Caesaris Augusti , &c., 
are frequently met with upon an cient inscriptions, and are generally sup- 
oosed to mean the body-guards of the emperor. M. 
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is incumbent upon us to take ali possible care that the 
soldiers shall not be absent from their Standard. 


XXXIV 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The Prusenses, Sir, having an ancient bath which lies in 
a ruinous state, desire your leave to repair it; but, upon 
examination, I am of opinion it ought to be rebuilt. I 
think, therefore, you may indulge them in this request, as 
there will be a sufficient fund for that purpose, partly from 
those debts which are due from private persons to the public 
which I am now collecting in; and partly from what they 
raise among themselves towards furnishing the bath with 
oil, which they are willing to apply to the carrying on of 
this building; a work which the dignity of the city and the 
splendour of your times seem to demand. 


XXXV 

Trajan to Pliny 

If the erecting a public bath will not be too great a charge 
upon the Prusenses, we may comply with their request; pro- 
vided, however, that no new tax be levied for this purpose, 
nor any of those taken off which are appropriated to 
necessary Services. 


XXXVI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I am assured, Sir, by your freedman and receiver-general 
Maximus, that it is necessary he should have a party of 
soldiers assigned to him, over and besides the beneficiarii , 
which by your orders I allotted to the very worthy Gemel- 
linus. Those therefore which I found in his Service, I 
thought proper he should retain, especially as he was going 
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Into Paphlagonia, 1 in 

protection likewxse, and beca would i n f 0 rm me, in. 

two 0 f the you would have me; 

n '.'wlSftatur, in points oi .his natnrn. 


XXXVII 

Trajan to Pliny l 

As my ireedman Maximus^was gokg^of^oufWng 
nary commission to procu ,’j: ers But when he shall 

“p y pli,d hin, «i* a f e hls of to S r 0 “' r "po»t I think •». ftoj> 

ny "“ w “- seMral 

you and as many s ,,fficient. 


XXXVIII 

T„ TH. E “'““ T “’“ s Caelianus, 
The very excellent young n^ te cruits, has sent 

having discovered two s . sentence till I had cpn- 

them to me. But I deferred P ^ q{ mi iitary disciphne, 
sulted you, the restorer a * d ph d to be inflicte ' upon them. 
concerning the pumshmeiitj P^^ althoug n theyhave 

My principal doubt ’ yet entered mto any P . 

%£!S&SS88SS3&& “ w, ‘“‘ 
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what c °urse I should 
concerns exampJe. 


pursue in this affair. 


especially as it 


Irajan to Pliny 

in s‘Xg"“h C p A “"“ s ; has «W ageeably „ y ord 

liated -teher ,he S « sj."' “ 

' ! ”" d “ a “ bsti, “*es for othm I?.? by oltors . 

. offi cer 1S guijty. jf th „_ me P' If th ey were chosen 
with those who deputed them buT^f ® • the Wame rests 
inabibties of their station thnr f ’ consclous of the legal 
tanly, the punishment must falfunonTh^ themseIves volun- 
Jey are not y et entered into anv 1^” ° Wn heads - Tha t 
erence in their case • for tti» ^ S^on, makes no great 
account 0 f themseIves ’ il J; 3 ! ° Ught to have given a true 
proved as fit f or the Service 7 ’ UP ° n their bein S a P- 


A. T , Trajan 

“ ad “y "doute, yoT^wll^no; 1 "^ 0 ^ KSS ^ seIf *o you 

^pSnce *?^/^^ncern 

certa ’ C tlCS ’ P ar ticularly those of \r ^ nC t ^ lere are in 
certam persons who take unor, tu N * com edia and Nicea 

ebating with myself what I ough^to do^n **? hng 

the A P un ishment among the T? * ^ 0ne 

te r&j« -n otT , y whi< 

e part of gladiators, ; 


which 
in 
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hand, to send them back again to their respective punish- 
ments (many of them being now grown old, and behaving, 
as I am assured, with sobriety and modesty) would, I 
thought, be proceeding against them too severely; on the 
other, to retain convicted criminals in the public Service, 
seemed not aitogether decent. I considered at the same 
time to support these people in idleness would be an use- 
less expense to the public; and to leave them to starve 
would be dangerous 0 I was obliged therefore to suspend 
the determination of this tnatter till I could consuit with 
you. You will be desirous, perhaps, to be informed how 
it happened that these per sons escaped the punishments to 
which they were condemned. This enquiry I have also 
made, but cannot return you any satisfactory answer. The 
decrees against them were indeed produced; but no record 
appears of their having ever been reversed. It was as- 
serted, however, that these people were pardoned upon their 
petition to the proconsuls, or their lieutenants; which seems 
likely to be the truth, as it is improbable any person would 
have dared to set them at liberty without authority. 


XLI 

Trajan to Pliny 

You will remember you were sent into Bithynia for the 
particular purpose of correcting those many abuses which 
appeared in need of reform. Now none stands more so 
than that of criminals who have been sentenced to punish- 
ment should not only be set at liberty (as your letter in- 
forms me) without authority, but even appointed to em- 
ployments which ought only to be exercised by persons 
whose characters are irreproachable. Those therefore 
among them who have been convicted within these ten 
years, and whose sentence has not been reversed by proper 
authority, must be sent back again to their respective punish¬ 
ments : but where more than ten years have elapsed since 
their conviction, and they are grown old and infirm, let 
them be disposed of in such employments as are but few 
degrees removed from the punishments to which they were 
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sentenced; that is, either to attend upon the public baths, 
cleanse the common sewers, or repair the streets and high* 
ways, the usual offices assigned to such persons. 


XLII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

Whtle I was making a progress in a different part of the 
province, a most extensive fire broke out at Nicomedia, 
which not only consumed several private houses, but also 
two public buildings; the town-house and the temple of 
Isis, though they stood on contrary sides of the Street. 
The occasion of its spreading thus far was partly owing 
to the violence of the wind, and partly to the indolence 
of the people, who, manifestly, stood idle and motionless 
spectators of this terrible calamity. The truth is the city 
was not furnished with either engines, 1 buckets, or any 
single instrument suitable for extinguishing fires; which 
I have now however given directions to have prepared. 
You will consider, Sir, whether it may not be advisable 
to institute a company of fire-men, consisting only of one 
hundred and fifty members. I will take care none but those 
of that business shall be admitted into it, and that the 
privileges granted them shall not be applied to any other 
purpose. As this corporate body will be restricted to so 
small a number of members, it will be easy to keep them 
under proper regulation. 


XLIII 

Trajan to Pliny 

You are of opinion it would be proper to establish a com¬ 
pany of fire-men in Nicomedia, agreeably to what has been 

1 It has been generally imagined that the ancients had not the art of raising 
water by engines; but this passage seems to favour the # contrary opinion. 
The word in the original is sipho, which Hesychius explams (as one ot the 
commentators observes) et instrumentum ad jaculandos aquas adversus in¬ 
cendia:” “an instrument to throw up water against fires. But there is 
a passage in Seneca which seems to put this matter beyond conjecture, 
though none of the critics upon this place have taken noticeol it: Sole¬ 
mus ” says he, “ duabus manibus inter se junctis aquam concipere, et com• 
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t u„ » “5 

f^lSdl^S not fail to form themselves ; 

?KsSi^ "■=?■= 

» .« ot Service » ST-SSlS 

ii^n?i“l “itaiM be necessary, to .,11 i, th. .id of the 

populace. 

XLIV 

To the Emperor Trajan 

i Qi-r and renewed our annual vows 
We have acquitted Sir D f the empire is essen- 

s,rs:,= e K h s sl-w- -«- 

to pay and thus to repeat them. 

XLV 

Trajan to Pliny 

I RECEIVED 

informed by your letter tn t y , ,? h l an d re newed 

"sTr=s,n v o^ » -— 


XLVI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

pressa utrinque palma in modum «f^S/^^tTthrow up' watei, «nd 

— ut the erapire on t 
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™ in l ‘ in | h a e b ’' *. •*« «* m 
another place where tv T f ^ 3 Second attem P‘ in 

iitewis,! diined J sota°, Ut a B " 1 this 

immense charge to no ournose ’ tf T g been at an 

further expense in order L? ’ tHey mUSt stiI1 be at a 
have examined ’ a fine sprin/ ^ ith water - 1 

be conveyed over arches ffc whence the water may 

design) in such a maier thatThe b in thdr first 
and low parts of the rif * higher as well as level 

supplied. There are e.ill 

stones, however, employed in the f ^ ches; a .^. the s q«are 
«ed i„ turn,ng tJZ* ^e T a " b ‘ 

should be raised with brick as tW 1 3 “ of , °P lnion part 
cheaper material. But that tbis^^ 7' be the easier and 
the same ill-success as , 7 WOfk may not meet with 
send here an archii 6r ’ 14 wil ! be nec «sary to 

struction of this kind of w f° me , one the con- 

to say, from the beautv an/ er ^ r ^ s * ^ w iM venture 


Trajan to Pliny 

wa«“a”d\ b a', , t“„es s S T ,y ^ ^ of *«“»«», with 

perform with ali the d\]\ Hm WC P ersUa <3ed, you will 

is no less£” «"»*■'• ®«t reaily i, 

conduct it has haonened <-h\ t , ^ amine b y whose mis- 
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XLVIII 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

The citizens of Nicea, Sir, are building a theatre, whicfq 
though it is not yet finished, has already exhausted, as I 
am mformed (for I have not examined the account myself)j 
above ten millions of sesterces and, what is worse, I fear 
to no purpose. For either from the foundation being laid 
m soft, marshy ground, or that the stone itself is light and 
crumbling, the walls are sinking, and cracked from top to 
bottom. It deserves your consideration, therefore, whether 
it would be best to carry on this work, or entirely discon- 
tirme it, or rather, perhaps, whether it would not be most 
prudent absolutely to destroy it: for the buttresses and forni- 
dations by means of which it is from time to time kept up 
appear to me more expensive than solid, Several private per- 
sons have undertaken to build the compartment of this theatre' 
at their own expense, some engaging to erect the portico, 
others the galleries over the pit : 2 but this design cannot be 
executed, as the principal building which ought first to be 
completed is now at a stand. This city is also rebuilding, upon : 
a far more enlarged plan, the gymnasium , 8 which was burnt 
d°wn before my arrival in the province. They have already 
been at some (and, I rather fear, a fruitless) expense. The 
structure is not only irregular and ill-proportioned, but the ! 
present architect (who, it must be owned, is a rival to the 
person who was first employed) asserts that the walls, al- ! 
though twenty-two feet 4 in thickness, are not strong enough 
to support the superstructure, as the interstices are filled i 
up with quarrystones, and the walls are not overlaid with 


riches of U^ 0 °an^pnf3' 0 it^iTi S a e ir ar . e ^ot acquainted with the immense 
01 tne . . ancie nts, it may seem mcredible that a city, and not the 
capital one either, of a conquered province should expend so large a sum 
of money upon only the shell (as it appears to be) ofa theatre ^bu? AsS 
HMb eS a ST ed th * ? ost “ ns idcrable part of the world for wealtii; its f?r* 
countrfes d |Jf ortatlons (as Tull y observes) exceeding that of all other 

the IlfiiTour a th< % 0riginal i comprehends more than what we call 

sat These P • means the whole space in which the spectators 

^^tbo^conv^i^ i^bad^we^lierf^ M. GS 

r a ^e i rf e , ^r e 8. We S. Perf0rmed ’ and Where the 

lhe Koman foot consisted of 11.7 inches of our Standard. 
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brickwork. Also the inhabitants of Claudiopolis 5 are sink- 
ing (I cannot call it erecting) a large public bath, upon a 
low spot of ground which lies at the foot of a mountain. 
The fund appropriated for the carrying on of this work 
arises from the money which those honorary members you 
were pleased to add to the senate paid (or, at least, are 
ready to pay whenever I call upon them) for their ad- 
mission . 6 As I am afraid, therefore, the public money in the 
city of Nicea, and (what is infinitely more vajuable than 
any pecuniary consideration) your bounty in that of Nico¬ 
polis, should be ill applied, I must desire you to send hither 
an architect to inspect, not only the theatre, but the bath; in 
order to consider whether, after ali the expense which has 
already been laid out, it will be better to finish them upon the 
present plan, or alter the one, and remove the other, in as 
far as may seem necessary: for otherwise we may perhaps 
throw away our future cost in endeavouring not to lose what 
we have already expended. 


XLIX 


Trajan to Pliny 

You, who are upon the spot, will best be able to con¬ 
sider and determine what is proper to be done concerning 
the theatre which the inhabitants of Nicea are building, 
as for myself, it will be sufficient if you let me know your 
determination. With respect to the particular parts of this 
theatre which are to be raised at a private charge, you will 
see those engagements fulfilled when the body of the build¬ 
ing to which they are to be annexed shall be finished. 
These paltry Greeks 1 are, I know, immoderately fond of 
gymnastic diversions, and therefore, perhaps, the citizens of 
Nicea have planned a more magnificent building for this 
purpose than is necessary; however, they must be content 


5 A colony in the district of Cataonia, in Cappadocia. 

6 The honorary senators, that is, such who were not rece ^ “to the 
council of the city by election, but bv the appointment of the emperor, paid 
a certain sum of money upon their admission mto the senate. iw. 

i " Graeculi. Even under the empire, with its relaxed mor ^y a 

ous tone, the Romans continued to applv tliis contemptuous l 

people to whom they owed what taste for art and culture they possessed. 
Church and Brodribb. 
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with such as will be sufficient to answer the purpose for 
which it is intended. I leave it entirely to you to persuade 
the Claudiopolitani as you shall think proper with regard to 
their bath, which they have placed, it seems, in a very im- 
proper situation. As there is no province that is not fur- 
nished with men of skill and ingenui ty, you cannot possibly 
want architects; unless you think it the shortest way to 
procure them from Rome, when it is generally from Greece 
that they come to us. 


L 

To the Emperor Trajan 

When I reflect upon the splendour of your exalted sta- 
tion, and the magnanimity of your spirit, nothing,^ I am 
persuaded, can be more suitable to both than to point out 
to you such works as are worthy of your glorious and 
immortal name, as being no less useful than magnificent. 
Bordering upon the territories of the city of Nicomedia is 
a most extensive lake; over which marbles, fruits, woods, 
and ali kinds of materials, the commodities of the country, 
are brought over in boats up to the high-road, at little 
trouble and expense, but from thence are conveyed in car- 
riages to the sea-side, at a much greatei* charge and with 
great labour. To remedy this inconvenience, many hands 
will be in request; but upon such an occasion they cannot 
be wanting: for the country, and particularly the city, is ex- 
ceedingly populous; and one may assuredly hope that everv 
person will readily engage in a work which will.be of uni- 
versal benefit. It only remains then to send hither, if you 
shall think proper, a surveyor or an architect, in order to 
examine whether the lake lies above the level of the sea; 
the engineers of this province being of opinion that the 
former is higher by forty cubits . 1 I find there is in the 
neighbourhood of this place a large canal, which was cut by 
a king of this country; but as it is left unfinished, it is 
uncertain whether it was for the purpose of draining the 
adjacent fields, or making a communication between the lake 

1 A Roman cubit is equal to i foot 5*4o6 inches of our measure. Arbuth- 
not’s Tab, M. 
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and the river. It is equally doubtful too whether the death 
of the king, or the despair of being able to accomplish the 
design, prevented the completion of it. If this was the rea- 
son, I am so much the more eager and warmly desirous, 
for the sake of your illustrious character (and I hope you 
will pardon me the ambition), that you may have the glory 
of executing what kings could only attempt. 


LI 

Trajan to Pliny 

There is something in the scheme you propose of opening 
a communication between the lake and the sea, which may, 
perhaps, tempt me to consent. But you must first carefully 
examine the situation of this body of water, what quantity 
it contains, and.from whence it is supplied; lest, by giving 
it an opening into the sea, it should be totally drained. 
You may apply to Calpurnius Macer for an engineer, and I 
will also send you from hence some one skilled in works of 
this nature. 


LII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

Upon examining into the public expenses of the city of 
Byzantium, which, I find, are extremely great, I was in- 
formed, Sir, that the appointments of the ambassador whom 
they send yearly to you with their homage, and the decree 
which passes in the senate upon that occasion, amount to 
twelve thousand sesterces . 1 But knowing the generous 
maxims of your government, I thought proper to send the 
decree without the ambassador, that, at the same time they 
discharged their public duty to you, their expense incurred 
in the manner of paying it might be lightened. This city 
is likewise taxed with the sum of three thousand sesterces 9 
towards defraying the expense of an envoy, whom they 
annually send to compliment the governor of Moesia: this 
expense I have also directed to be spared. I beg, Sir, you 
1 About $480. 2 About $120. 
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LVI 
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LVII 

' Trajan to Pxiny 
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Tti - t . T ° the Emperor Trajan 
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1 A city in Bithynia. 


M. 
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Trajan to Pliny 
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you will determine according to the number of the borrow- 
ers. But to compel persons to receive it who are not dis- 
posed to do so, when possibly they themselves may have 
no opportunity of employing it, is by no means consistent 
with the justice of my government. 


LXIV 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I return you my warmest acknowledgments, Sir, that, 
among the many important occupations in which you are 
engaged you have condescended to be my guide on those 
points on which I have consulted you: a favour which I 
must now again beseech you to grant me. A certain 

person presented himself with a complaint that his ad- 

versaries, who had been banished for three years by the 
illustrious Servilius Calvus, stili remained in the province: 
they, on the contrary, affirmed that Calvus had revoked 
their sentence, and produced his edict to that effect. I 
thought it necessary therefore to refer the whole affair to 
you. For as I have your express orders not to restore any 
person who has been sentenced to banishment either by 

myself or others so I have no directions with respect to 

those who, having been banished by some of my prede- 
cessors in this government, have by them also been restored. 
It is necessary for me, therefore, to beg you would inform 
me, Sir, how I am to act with regard to the above-mentioned 
persons, as well as others, who, after having been con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, have been found in the 
province without permission to return; for cases of that 
nature have likewise fallen under my cognisance. A person 
was brought before me who had been sentenced to perpetual 
exile by the proconsul Julius Bassus, but knowing that the 
acts of Bassus, during his administration, had been rescinded, 
and that the senate had granted leave to all those who had 
fallen under his condemnation of appealing from his dedsion 
at any time with in the space of two years, I enquired of this 
man whether he had, accordingly, stated his case to the 
proconsul. He replied he had not. I beg then you would 
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inform me whether you would have him sent back into exile 
or whether you think some more severe and what kind of 
punishment should be inflicted upon him, and sucli others who 
may hereafter be found under the same circumstances. I 
have annexed to my letter the decree of Calvus, and the edict 
by which the persons above-mentioned were restored, as also 
the decree of Bassus. 


LXV 

Trajan to Pliny 

I will let you know my determination concerning those 
exiles which were banished for three years by the pro¬ 
consul P. Servilius Calvus, and soon afterwards restored to 
the province by his edict, when I shall have informed my- 
self from him of the reasons of this proceeding. With 
respect to that person who was sentenced to perpetual 
banishment by Julius Bassus, yet continued to remain in 
the province, without making his appeal if he thought 
himself aggrieved (though he had two years given him for 
that purpose), I would have sent in chains to my praetorian 
prefects J for, only to remand him back to a punishment 
which he has contumaciously eluded will by no means be 
a sufficient punishment. 


LXVI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

When I cited the judges, Sir, to attend me at a sessions 1 2 3 * 
which I was going to hold, Flavius- Archippus claimed the 
privilege of being excused as exercising the profession of 
a philosopher . 8 It was alleged by some who were present 
that he ought not only to be excused from that office, but 

1 These, in the original institution as settled by Augustus, were only 
commanders of his body-guards; but in the later times of the Roman 
empire they were next in authority under the emperor, to whom they seem 
to have acted as a sort of. prime tninisters. M. 

2 The provinces were divided into a kind of circuits called conventus, 
whither the proconsuls used to go in order to administer justioe. The 
judges here mentioned must not be understood to mean the same sort of 
judicial officers as with us; they rather answered to our juries. M. 

3 By the imperial constitutions the philosophers were exempted from ali 

public functions. Catanaeus. M . 
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To the Emperor Trajan 
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transmit to you the memorial which he presented to me. 
I could not refuse a request couclied in such terms; how- 
ever, I acquainted the prosecutrix with this my intention, 
from whom I ha ve also received a memorial on her part. 
I have annexed them both to this letter; that by hearing, 
as it were, each party, you may the better be enabled to 
decide. 


LXVIII 

Trajan to Plxny 

It is possible that Domitian might have been ignorant 
of the circumstances in which Archippus was when he wrote 
the letter so much to that philosopher ? s credit. However, 
it is more agreeable to my disposition to suppose that prince 
designed he should be restorecj to his former situation; 
especially since he so often had the honour of a statue de- 
creed to him by those who could not be ignorant of the 
sentence pronounced' against him by the proconsul Paullus. 
But I do not mean to intimate, my dear Pliny, that if any 
new charge should be brought against him, t you should be 
the less disposed to hear his accusers. I have examined 
the memorial of his prosecutrix, Furia Prima, as well as 
that of Archippus himself, which you sent with your last 
letter. 


LXIX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The apprehensions you express, Sir, that the lake will 
be in danger of being entirely drained if a communication 
should be opened between that and the sea, by means of 
the river, are agreeable to that prudence and forettiought 
you so eminently possess; but I think I have found a 
method to obviate that inconvenience. A channel may be 
cut from the lake up to the river so as not quite to join 
them, leaving just a narrow strip of land between, pre- 
serving the lake; by this means it will not only be kept 
quite separate from the river, but all the same purposes 
will be answered as if they were United: for it will be 
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extremely easy to convey over that little intervening ridge 
whatever goods shall be brought down by the canal. This 
is a scheme which may be pursued, if it should be found 
necessary; but I hope there will be no occasion to have re- 
course to*it. For, in the first place, the lake itself is pretty 
deep; and in the next, by damming up the river which runs 
from it on the opposite side and turning its course as we 
shall find expedient, the sanie quantity of water may be 
retained. Besides, there are several brooks near the place 
where it is proposed the channel shall be cut which, if 
skilfully collected, will supply the lake with water in pro- 
portion to what it shall discharge. But if you should rather 
approve of the channeks being extended farther and cut 
narrower, and so conveyed directly into the sea, without 
running into the river, the reflux of the tide will return 
whatever it receives from the lake. After ali, if the nature 
of the place should not admit of any of these schemes, the 
course of the water may be checked by sluices. These, how- 
ever, and many other particulars, will be more skilfully 
examined into by the engineer, whom, indeed, Sir, you 
ought to send, .according to your promise, for it is an enter- 
prise well worthy of your attention and magnificence. In 
the meanwhile, I have written to the illustrious Calpurnius 
Macer, in pursuance of your orders, to send me the most 
skilful engineer to be had. 


LXX 

Trajan to Pliny 

It is evident, my dearest Secundus, that neither your 
prudence nor your care has been wanting in this affair of 
the lake, since, in order to render it of more general benefit, 
you have provided so many expedients against the danger 
of its being drained. I leave it to your own choice to pur- 
sue whichever of the schemes shall be thought most proper. 
Calpurnius Macer will furnish you, no doubt, with an 
engineer, as artificers of that kind are not wanting in his 
province. 
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LXXI 

To THE Emperor Trajan 
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LXXII 

Trajan to Pliny 
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LXXIII 
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LXXV 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

I have enquired, Sir, at Prusa, for a proper place on 
which to erect the bath you were pleased to allow that 
city to build, and I have found one to my satisfaction. It 
is upon the site where formerly, I am told, stood a very 
beautiful mansion, but which is now entirely fallen into 
ruins. By lixing upon that spot, we shall gain the advan- 
tage of ornamenting the city in a part which at present is 
exceedingly deformed, and enlarging it at the same time 
.without removing any of the buildings; only restoring one 
which is fallen to decay. There are some circumstances 
attending this structure of which it is proper I should inform 
you. Claudius Polyaenus bequeathed it to the emperor 
Claudius Caesar, with directions that a temple should be 
erected to that prince in a colonnade-court, and that the 
remainder of the house should be let in apartments. The 
city received the rents for a considerable time; but partly 
by its having been plundered, and partly by its being ncg- 
lected, the whole house, colonnade-court, and ali, is entirely 
gone to ruin, and there is now scarpely anything remaining 
of it but the ground upon which it stood. If you shall think 
proper, Sir, either to give or sell this spot of ground to the 
city, as it lies so conveniently for their purpose, they will 
receive it as a most particular favour. I intend, with your 
permission, to place the bath in the vacant area, and to 
extend a range of porticoes with seats in that part where 
the former edifice stood. This new erection I purpose dedi- 
cating to you, by whose bounty it will rise with ali the 
elegance and magnificence worthy of your glorious name. 
I have sent you a copy of the will, by which, though it is 
inaccurate, you will see that Polyaenus left several articles 
of ornament for the embellishment of this house; but these 
also are lost with all the rest: I will, however, make the 
strictest enquiry after them that I am able. 
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LXXVI 

Trajan to Pliny 

I have no objection to the Prusenses making use of the 
ruined court and house, which you say are untenanted, for 
the erection of their bath. But it is not sufficiently ciear 
by your letter whether the temple in the centre of the 
colonnade-court was actually dedicated to Claudius or not; 
for if it were, it is stili consecrated ground . 1 


LXXVII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I have been pressed by some persons to take upon my- 
self the enquiry of causes relating to claims of freedom 
by birth-right, agreeably to a rescript of Domitiani to 
Minucius Rufus, and the practice of former proconsuls. 
But upon casting my eye on the decree of the senate 
concerning cases of this nature, I find it only mentions 
the proconsular provinces . 2 I have therefore, Sir, de- 
ferred interfering in this affair, till I shall receive your 
instructions as to how you would have me proceed. 


LXXVIII 
Trajan to Pliny 

If you will send me the decree of the senate, which 
occasioned your doubt, I shall be able to judge whether it 
is proper you should take upon yourself the enquiry of 
causes relating to claims of freedom by birth-right. 

1 And consequently by the Roman laws unapplicable to any other pur- 
pose. M. 

2 The Roman provinces in the times of the emperors were of two sorts: 
those which were distinguished b^ - the name of the provinciae Caesaris and 
the provinciae senatus. The provinciae Caesaris, or imperiai provinces, were 
such as the emperor, for reasons of policy, reseryed to his own immediate 
administration, or of those whom he thought proper to appoint: the pro¬ 
vinciae senatus, or proconsular provinces, were such as he left to the gov* 
ernment of proconsuls or praetors, chosen in the ordinary method of election. 
(Vid. Suet, in Aug. c. 47.) Of the former kind was Bithynia, at the time 
when our author presided there. (Vid. Masson. Vit. Plin. p. 133.) M. 
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LXXIX 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

Julius Largus, of Pomis 1 (a person whom I never saw 
nor indeed ever heard his name till lately), in confidence, 
Sir, of your distinguishing judgmeht in my favour, has 
entrusted me with the execution of the Iasi; instance of his 
loyalty towards you. He has left me, by his will, his 
estate upon trust, in the first place to receive out of it fifty 
thousand sesterces 2 for my own use, and to apply the re- 
mainder for the benefit of the cities of Heraclea and 
Tios , 8 either by erecting some public edifice dedicated to 
your honour or instituting athletic games, according as I 
shall judge proper. These games are to be celebrated 
every fi ve years, and to be called Trajan 9 s games . My 
Principal reason for acquainting you with this bequest is 
that I may receive your directions which of the respective 
alternatives to choose. 


LXXX 

Trajan to Pliny 

By the prudent choice Julius Largus has made of a 
trustee, one would imagine he had known you perfectly 
well. You will consider then what will most tend to 
perpetuate his memory, under the circumstances of the 
respective cities, and make your option accordingly. 


LXXXI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

You acted agreeably, Sir, to your usual prudence and 
foresight in otdering the illustrious Calpurnius Macer to 
send a legionary centurion to Byzantium: you will con- 

1 A province in Asia, bordering upon the Black Sea, and by some anclent 
geographers considered as one provmce with Bithynia. M. 

2 About $2,000. M. 

8 Cities of Pontus near the Euxine or Black Sea. M. 
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sider whether the city of Juliopolis 1 does not deserve the 
same regard, which, though it is extremely small, sustains 
very great burthens, and is so much the more exposed to 
injuries as it is less capable o£ resisting them. Whatever 
benefits you shall confer upon that city will in effect be 
advantageous to the whole country; for it is situated at 
the entrance of Bithynia, and is the town through which 
ali who travel into this province generally pass. 

LXXXII 

Trajan to Pliny 

The circumstances of the city of Byzantium are such, by 
the great confluence of strangers to it, that I held it in¬ 
cumbent upon me, and consistent with the customs of 
former reigns, to send thither a legionary centurioni guard 
to preserve the privileges of that state. But if we should 
distinguish the city of Juliopolis in the same way, it will 
be introducing a precedent for many others, whose claim 
to that favour will rise in proportion to their want of 
strength. I have so much confidence, however, in your 
administration as to believe you will omit no method of 
protecting them from injuries. If any persons shall act 
contrary to the discipline I have enjoined, let them be 
instantly corrected; or if they happen to be soldiers, and 
their crimes should be too enormous for immediate chas- 
tisement, I would have them sent to their officers, with an 
account of the particular misdemeanour you shall find they 
have been guilty of; but if the delinquent» should be on 
their way to Rome, inform me by letter. 

LXXXIII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

By a law 1 of PompeyV concerning the Bithynians, it is 
enacted, Sir, that no person shall be a magistrate, or be 

1 Gordium, the old capital of Phrygia. It afterwards, in the reign of 
the Emperor Augustus, received the name of Juliopolis. (See Smith s 
Classical Dict.) 

8 Pompey the Great having subdued Mithridates, and by that means greatly 
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chosen into the senate, under the age of thirty. By the 
s aine law it is declared that those who have exercised the 
office of magistrate are qualified to be members of the senate. 
Subsequent to this law, the emperor Augustus published 
an edict, by which it was ordained that persons of the age 
o twenty-two should ^ be capable of beitng magistrates. 
The question therefore is whether those who have exercised 
the functions of a magistrate before the age of thirty mav 
be legally chosen into the senate by the censors ? 2 And 
if so, whether, by the same kind of construction, they may 
be elected senators, at the age which entitles them to be 
magistrates, though they should not actually have borne 
any office? A custom which, it seems, has hitherto been 
observed, and is said to be expedient, as it is rather better 
that persons of noble birth should be admitted into the 
senate than those of plebeian rank. The censors elect having 
desired my sentiments upon this point, I was of opinion 
that both by the law of Pompey and the edict of Augustus 
those who had exercised the magistracy before the age of 
thirty might be chosen into the senate; and for this 
reason, because the edict allows the office of magistrate to 
be undertaken before thirty; and the law declares that 
.whoever has been a magistrate should be eligible for the 
senate. But with respect to those who never discharged 
any office in the state, though they were of the age required 
for that purpose, I had some doubt: and therefore, Sir, 

I apply to you for your directions. I have subjoined to 
this letter the heads of the law, together with the edict of 
Augustus,, 


LXXXIV 


Trajan to Pliny 


I agree with you, my dearest Secundus, in your con¬ 
struction, and am of opinion that the law of Pompey is so 
far repealed by the edict of the emperor Augustus that 


enlarged the Roman empire, passed several laws relating to the newlv con- 
quered provmces, and, among others, that which is here mentioned. M 
Ihe righl of electmg senators did not originally belong to the censors 
who were only as Cicero somewhere calls them, guardians of the disdpUne 
and manners of the City; but m process of time they engrossed the whole 
privilege of conferrmg that honour. M. 
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those persons t wfio are not less than twenty-two years of 
age may execute the office of magistrales, and, when they 
have, may be received into the senate of their respective 
cities. But I think that they who are under thirty years 
of age, and have not discharged the function of a magis- 
trate, cannot, upon pretence that in point of years they 
were competent to the office, legally be elected into the 
senate of their several communities. 


LXXXV 


To the Emperor Trajan 

Whilst I was despatching some public affairs, Sir, at my 
apartments in Prusa, at the foot of Olympus, with the in- 
tention of leaving that city the same day, the magistrale 
Asclepiades informed me that Eumolpus had appealed to 
me from a motion which Cocceianus Dion made in their 
senate. Dion, it seems, having been appointed supervisor 
of a public building, desired that it might be assigned 1 .to 
the city in form. Eumolpus, who was counsel for Flavius 
Archippus, insisted that Dion should first be required to 
deliver in his accounts relating to this work, before it was 
assigned to the Corporation; suggesting that he had not 
acted in the manner he ought. He added, at the same time, 
that in this building, in which your statue is erected, the 
bodies of Diones wife and son are entombed , 2 and^ urged 
me to hear this cause in the public court of judicature. 
Upon my at once assenting to his request, and deferring 
my journey for that purpose, he desired a longer day in 
order to prepare matters for hearing, and that I would try 
this cause in some other city. I appointed the city of Nicea; 
where, when I had taken my seat, the same Eumolpus, pre 
tending not to be yet sufficiently instructed, moved that the 


1 This, probably, was some act whereby the t city was to ratify and con- 
firm the proceedings of Dion under the commission assigned to him ; 

s It was a notion which generally prevailed with the ancients, in the 
Tewish as well as heathen world, that there was a pollution m the contact 
of dead bodies, and this they extended to the very house m which the c ^P® e 
lay, and even to the tmcovered vessels that stood in the same room. (.Via. 
Pot. Antiq. v. ii. 181.) From some such opimon as this it is probable that 
the circumstance here mentioned, of placing Trajan s statu e w fe r ^ ^jese 
bodies were deposited, was esteemed as a mark of disrespect to his person. 
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trial might be agatn put off: Dion, on the contrary, insisted 
it should be heard. They debated this point very fully on 
both sides, and entered a little into the merits of the cause; 
when being of opinion that it was reasonable it should be 
adjourned, and thinking it proper to consuit with you in an 
affair which was of consequence in point of precedent, I 
directed them to exhibit the articles of their respective alle- 
gations in writing; for I was desirous you should judge 
from their own representations of the state of the question 
between them. Dion promised to comply with this direction 
and Eumolpus also assured me he would draw up a memorial 
of what he had to allege on the part of the community. But 
he added that, being only concerned as advocate on behalf 
of Archippus, whose iiislrhad laid before me, 
he had no charge to V' ect to the sepulchres. 

Archippus, however, f ; 'pus was counsel here, 

as at Prusa, assured r " self present a charge 

in form upon this heac Eumolpus nor Archip¬ 
pus (though I have wa. iays for that purpose) 

have yet performed their e - -ruent: Dion indeed has; 
and I have annexed his men lal to this Ietter, I have 
inspected the buildings in question, where I find your statue 
is placed in a library, and as to the edifice in which the 
bodies of Dioifs wi.fe and son are said to be deposited, it 
stands in the middle of a court, which is enclosed with a 
colonnade. Deign, therefore, I entreat you, Sir, to direct 
my judgment in the determination of this cause above all 
others as it is a point to which the public is greatly atten- 
tive, and necessarily so, since the fact is not only acknowl- 
edged, but countenanced by many precedents. 

LXXXVI 
Trajan to Pliny 

You well know, my dearest Secundus, that it is my 
standing maxim not to create an awe of my person by 
severe and rigorous measures, and by construing every 
slight offence into an act of treason; you had no reason, 
therefore, to hesitate a moment upon the point concerning 
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which you thought proper to consuit me. Without entering 
therefore into the merits of that question (to which I would 
by no means give any attention, though there were ever 
so many instances of the same kind), I recommend to your 
care the examination of Dion’s accounts relating to the 
public works which he has finished; as it is a case in which 
the interest of the city is concerned, and as Dion neither 
ought nor, it seems, does refuse to submit to the exam¬ 
ination. 


LXXXVII 

To the Emperor Tratan 


The Niceans havin 
conjured me, Sir, by 
prosperity and immor 
ought to be most sac. 
petition, I did not thin 
I ha ve therefore annexed . 


’*** le of their community, 
s and wishes for your 
adjuration which is and 
to present to you their 
at liberty to refuse them: 
this letter. 


LXXXVIII 
Trajan to Pliny 

The Niceans I find, claim a right, by an edict of Augustus, 
to the estate of every citizen who dies intestate. You will 
therefore summon the several parties interested in this 
question, and, examining these pretensions, with the assist- 
ance of the procurators Virdius Gemellinus, and Epimachus, 
my freedman (having duly weighed every argument that shall 
be alleged against the claim), determine as shall appear 
most equitable. 


LXXXIX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

May this and many succeeding birthdays be attended, Sir, 
with the highest felicity to you; and may you, in the midst 
of an uninterrupted course of health and prosperity, be 
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stili adcling to the increase of tliat immortal glory which 
your virtues justly merit! 


XC 

Trajan to Puny 

Your wishes, my dearest Secundus, for my enjoyment of 
many happy birthdays amidst the glory and prosperity of 
the republic were extremely agreeable to me. 


XCI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The inhabitants of Sinope 1 are ill supplied, Sir, with water, 
which however may be brought thither from about sixteen 
miles , distance in great plenty and perfection, The ground, 
indeed, near the source of this spring is, for rather over 
a mile, of a very suspicious and marshy nature; but I have 
directed an examination to be made (which will be effected 
at a small expense) whether it is sufficiently lirm to support 
any superstructure. I have taken care to provide a suffi¬ 
cient fund for this purpose, if you should approve, Sir, of 
a work so conducive to the health and enjoyment of this 
colony, greatly distressed by a scarcity of water. 


XCII 

Trajan io Pliny 

I would have you proceed, my dearest Secundus, in care- 
fully examining whether the ground you suspect is firm 
enough to support an aqueduct. For I have no manner qf 
doubt that the Sinopian colony ought to be supplied with 
water; provided their finances will bear the expense of a 
work so conducive to their health and pleasure. 

1 A thriving Greek colony in the territory of Sinopis, on the Euxine. 





XCIII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The free and confederate city of the Amiseni 1 eniovs, 
by your mdulgence, the privilege of its own Iaws. A me- 
monal bemg presented to me there, concerning a charitable 
institution, I have subjoined it to this letter, that you may 
consider, Sir, whether, and how far, this society ought to 
be Iicensed or prohibited 

XCIV 

Trajan to Pliny 

If the petition of the Amiseni which you have transmitted 
to me, concerning the establishment of a charitable society 
be agreeabje to their own laws, which by the articles of 
alhance it is stipulated they shall enjoy, I shall not oppose 
it; especially if these contributions are employed, not for 
the purpose of riot and faction, but for the support of the 
indigent. In other cities, however, which are subiect to 
our laws, I would have all assemblies of this nature prohib- 
ited. r 


To the Emperor Trajan 

Suetonius Tranquillus, Sir, is a most excellent, honour- 
able, and learned man. I was so much pleased with his tastes 
and disposition that I have long since invited him into my 
iamily, as my constant guest and domestic friend; and my 
affection for him mcreased the more I knew of him. Two 
reasons concur to render the privilege’ which the law grants 
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to those who have three children particularly necessary to 
him; I mean the bounty of his friends, and the ill-success 
of his marriage. Those advantages, therefore, which na¬ 
ture has denied to him, he hopes to obtain from your good- 
ness, by my intercession. I am thoroughly sensible, Sir, 
of the value of the privilege I am asking; but I know, too, 
I am asking it from one whose gracious compliance with 
ali my desires I have amply experienced. How passion- 
ately I wish to do so in the present instance, you will judge 
by my thus requesting it in my absence; which I would not, 
had it not been a favour which I am more than ordinarily 
anxious to obtain. 


XCVI 

Trajan to Pliny 

You cannot but be sensible, my dearest Secundus, how re» 
served I am in granting favours of the kind you desire; 
having frequently declared in the senate that I had not 
exceeded the number oi which I assured that illustrious 
order I would be contented with. I have yielded, however, 
to your request, and have directed an article to be inserted 
in my register, that I have conferred upon Tranquillus, on 
my usual conditions, the privilege which the law grants to 
these who have three children. 


XCVII 1 

To the Emperor Trajan 

It is my invariable rule, Sir, to refer to you in ali mat» 
ters where I feel doubtful; for who is more capable of 
removing my scruples, or informing my ignorance? Hav¬ 
ing never been present at any trials concerning those who 

lived bachelors, they were declared incapable of inheriting any legacy by 
will; so likewise, if being married, .they had no children, they could not 
claim the fuli advantage of benefactions of that kind. 

1 This letter is esteemed as almost the only genuine monument of eccle- 
siastical antiquity relating to the times immcrliately succeeding the Apostles, 
it being written at most not above forty years after the death of St. Paul. 
It was preserved by the Christians > themselves as a ciear and unsuspicious 
evidence of the purity of their doctrines, and is frequently appealed to by the 
early writers of the Church against the calumnies of their adversaries. M . 
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profess Christianity, I am unacquainted not only with the 
nature of their crinies, or the measure of their punish- 
ment, but how far it is proper to enter into an examina- 
tion concerning them. Whether, therefore, any difference 
is usually made with respect to ages, or no distinction is 
to be observed between the young and the adult; whether 
repentance entitles them to a pardon; or if a man has been 
once a Christian, it avails nothing to desist from his error; 
whether the very profession of Christianity, unattended with 
any criminal act, or only the crimes themselves inherent in 
the profession are punishable; on ali these points I am in 
great doubt. In the meanwhile, the method I have observed 
towards those who have been brought before me as Chris¬ 
tians is this: I asked them whether they were Christians; 
if they admitted it, I repeated th£ question twice, and threat- 
ened them with punishment; if they persisted, I ordered 
them to be at once punished: for I was persuaded, what- 
ever the nature of their opinions might be, a contumacious 
and inflexible obstinacy certainly deserved correction. 
There were others also brought before me possessed with 
the same infatuation, but being Roman citizens , 2 I directed 
them to be sent to Rome. But this crime spreading (as is 
usually the case) while it was actually under prosecution, 
several instances of the same nature occurred. An anony- 
mous information was laid before me containing a charge 
against several persons, who upon examination denied they 
were Christians, or had ever been so. They repeated after 
me an invocation to the gods, and offered religious rites 
with wine and incense before your statue (which for that 
purpose I had ordered to be brought, together with those 
of the gods), and even reviled the name of Christ: whereas 
there is no forcing, it is said, those who are really Chris¬ 
tians into any of these compliances: I thought it proper, 
therefore, to discharge them. Some among those who were 
accused by a witness in person at first confessed themselves 
Christians, but immediately after denied it; the rest owned 
indeed that they had been of that number formerly, but had 

3 It was one of the privileges of a Roman Citizen, secured by the Sernpro- 
nian law, that he could not be capitallv convicted but by the suffrage of the 
people; which seems to have been stili so far in force as to make it neces- 
sary to send the persons here mentioned to Rome. M, 
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now (sorne above three, others more, and a few above twenty 
years ago) renounced that error. They all worshipped 
your statue and the images of the gods, uttering impreca- 
tions at the same time against the name of Christ. They 
affirmed the whole of their guilt, or their error, was, that 
they met on a stated day before it was light, and addressed 
a form of prayer to Christ, as to a divinity, binding them- 
selves by a solemn oath, not for the purposes of any wicked 
design, but never to commit any fraud, theft, or adultery, 
never to falsify their word, nor deny a trust when they 
should be called upon to deliver it up; after which it was their 
custom to separate, and then reassemble, to eat in common 
a harmless meal. From this custom, however, they de- 
sisted after the publication of my edict, by which, according 
to your commands, I forbade the meeting of any assemblies* 
After receiving this account, I judged it so much the more 
necessary to endeavor to extort the real truth, by putting 
two female slaves to the torture, who were said to offici- 
ate 3 in their religious rites: but all I could discover was 
evidence of an absurd and extravagant superstition. I 
deemed it expedient, therefore, to adjourn all further pro- 
ceedings, in order to consuit you. For it appears to be a 
matter highly deserving your consideration, more espe- 
cially as great numbers must be involved in the danger of 
these prosecutions, which have already extended, and are 
stili likely to extend, to persons of all ranks and ages, and 
even of both sexes. In fact, this contagious superstitiori 
is not confined to the cities only, but has spread its infec- 
tion among the neighbouring villages and country. Never- 
theless, it stili seems possible to restrain its progress* 
The temples, at least, which were once almost deserted, 
begin now to be frequented; and the sacred rites, after a 
long intermission, are again revived; while there is a gen- 
eral demand for the victims, which till lately found very few 
purchasers. From all this it is easy to conjecture what 
numbers might be reclaimed if a general pardon were granted 
to those who shall repent of their error. 

. 8 These women, it is supposed, exercised the same office as Phoebe men- 
tioned by St. Paul, whom he styles deaconess of the church of Cenchrea. 
Their business^ was to tend the poor and sick, and other charitable offices; 
as also to assist at the ceremony of female baptism, for the more decent 
performance of that rite: as Vossius observes upon this passage. M. 
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XCVIII 

Trajan to Pliny 

You have adopted the right course, my dearest Secundus, 
in investigating the charges against the Christians who 
were brought before you. It is not possible to lay down 
any general rule for ali such cases. Do not go out of your 
way to look for them. If indeed they should be brought 
before you, and the crime is proved, they must be punished;* 
with the restriction, however, that where the party denies 
he is a Christian, and shall make it evident that he is not, 
by invoking our gods, let him (notwithstanding any former 
suspicion) be pardoned upon his repentance. Anonymous 
informations ought not to be received in any sort of prose- 
cution. It is introducing a very dangerous precedent, 
and is quite foreign to the spirit of our age. 


XCIX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The elegant and beautiful city of Amastris , 2 Sir, has, 
among other principal constructions, a very fine Street and 
of considerable length, on one entire side of which runs 
what is called indeed a river, but in fact is no other than a 
vile common sewer, extremely offensive to the eye, and at 
the same time very pestilential on account of its noxious 
smell. It will be advantageous, therefore, in point of 
health, as well as decency, to have it covered; which shall 

1 If we impartially examine this prosecutlon of the Christians, we shall 
find it to have been grounded on the ancient constitution of the state, and 
not to have proceeded from a cruel or arbitrary temper in Trajan. The 
Roman legislature appears to have been early jealous of any innovation in 
point of public worship; and we find the magistrates, during the old republic, 
frequently interposing in cases of that nature. Valerius Maximus has col- 
lected some instances to that purpose (L. i. c. 3), and Livy mentions it as 
an established princi^le of the earlier ages of the commonwealth, to guard 
against the introduction of foreign ceremonies of religion. It was an old 
and fixed maxim likewise of the Roman government not to suffer any un- 
licensed assemblies of the people. From hence it seems evident that the 
Christians had rendered themselves obnoxious not so much to Trajan as to 
the ancient and settled laws of the state, by introducing a foreign worship, 
and assembling themselves without authority. M. 

2 On the coast of Paphlagonia. 
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be done with your permission: as I will take care, on my 
part, that money be not wanting for executing so noble 
and necessary a workv 


C 

Trajan to Puny 

It is highly reasonable, my dearest Secundus, if the 
water which runs through the city of Amastris is preju- 
dicial, while uncovered, to the health of the inhabitants, 
that it should be covered up. I am well assured you will, 
with your usual application, take care that the money 
necessary for this work shall not be wanting. 


CI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

We have celebrated, Sir, with great joy and festivity, 
those votive solemnities which were publicly proclaimed 
as formerly, and renewed them the present year, accom- 
panied by the soldiers and provincials, who zealously 
joined with us in impioring the gods that they would be 
graciously pleased to preserve you and the republic in 
that state of prosperity which your many and great virtues, 
particularly your piety and reverence towards them, so 
justly merit. 


CII 

Trajan to Pliny 

It was agreeable to me to learn by your letter that the 
army and the provincials seconded you, with the most 
joy fui unanimity, in those vows which you paid and re¬ 
newed to the immortal gods for my preservation and pros¬ 
perity. 
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CIII 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

We have celebrated, with ali the warmth of that pious 
zeal we justly ought, the day on which, by a most happy 
succession, the protection of mankind was committed over 
into your hands; recommending to the gods, from whom 
you received the empire, the object of your public vows 
and congratulations. 


CIV 

Trajan to Pliny 

I was extremely well pleased to be informed by your 
letter that you had, at the head of the soldiers and the 
provincials, solemnised my accession to the empire with 
ali due joy and zeal. 


CV 

To the Emperor Trajan 

Valerius Paulinus, Sir, having bequeathed to me the 
right of patronage 1 over ali his freedmen, except one, I 
intreat you to grant the freedom of Rome to three of them. 
To desire you to extend this favour to all of them would, 
I fear, be too unreasonable a trespass upon your indul- 
gence; which, in proportion as I have amply experienced, 
I ought to be so much the more cautious in troubling. 
The persons for whom I make this request are C. Valerius 
Astraeus, C. Valerius Dionysius, and C. Valerius Aper. 

1 By the Papian law, which passed in the consulship of M. Papius Mutilus 
and Q. Poppeas Secundus, u. c. 761, if a freedman died worth a hundred 
thousand sesterces (or about $4,000 of our money), leavmg only one child, 
his patron (that is, the master from whom he received his liberty) was 
entitled to half his estate; if he left two children to one-third; but if more 
than two, then the patron was absolutely excluded. This was afterwaras 
altered by Justinian, Inst. 1 . iii. tit. 8. Af. 
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CVI 

Trajan to Pliny 

You act most generously in so early soliciting in favour 
of those whom Valerius Paulinus has confided to your 
trust. I have accordingly granted the freedom of the city 
to such of his freedmen for whom you requested it, and 
have directed the patent to be registered: I am ready to 
confer the same on the rest, whenever you shall desire me. 


CVII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

P. Attius Aquila, a centurion of the sixth equestrian 
cohort, requested me, Sir, to transmit his petition to you, 
in favour of his daughter. I thought it would be unkind 
to refuse him this Service, knowing, as I do, with what 
patience and kindness you attend to the petitions of the 
soldiers. 


CVIII 

Trajan to Pliny 

I have read the petition of P. Attius Aquila, centurion 
of the sixth equestrian cohort, which you sent to me; and 
in compliance with his request, I have conferred upon his 
daughter the. freedom of the city of Rome. I send you 
at the same time the patent, which you will deliver to him. 


CIX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I request, Sir, your directions with respect to the recover- 
ing those debts which are due to the cities of Bithynia and 
Pontus, either for rent, or goods sold, or upon any other 
consideration. I find they have a privilege conceded to 
them by several proconsuls, of being preferred to other 
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creditors; and this custom has prevailed as if it had been 
established by law. Your prudence, I imagine, will think 
it necessary to enact some settled rule, by which their rights 
may always be secured. For the edicts of others, how wisely 
soever founded, are but feeble and temporary ordinances, 
unless confirmed and sanctioned by your authority. 


CX 

Trajan to Pliny 

The right which the cities either of Pontus or Bithynia 
claim relating to the recovery of debts of whatever kind, 
due to their several communities, must be determined agree- 
ably to their respective laws. Where any of these com¬ 
munities enjoy the privilege of being preferred to other 
creditors, it must be maintained; but, where no such privi¬ 
lege prevails, it is not just I should establish one, in preju- 
dice of private property. 


CXI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The solicitor to the treasury of the city of Amisis insti- 
tuted a claim, Sir, before me against Julius Piso of about 
forty thousand denarii , 1 presented to him by the public above 
twenty years ago, with the consent of the general council 
and assembly of the city: and he founded his demand upon 
certain of your edicts, by which donations of this kind are 
prohibited. Piso, on the other hand, asserted that he had 
conferred large sums of money upon the community, and, 
indeed, had thereby expended almost the whole of his estate. 
He insisted upon the length of time which had intervened 
since this donation, and hoped that he should not be com- 
pelled, to the ruin of the remainder of his fortunes, to refund 
a present which had been granted him long since, in return 
for many good offices he had done the city. For this reason, 
Sir, I thought it necessary to suspend giving any judgment 
in this cause till I shall receive your directions. 

1 About $7,000. 
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CXII 

Trajan to Pliny 

Though by my edicts I have ordained that no largesses 
shall be given out of the public money, yet, that numberless 
private persons may not be disturbed in the secure pos- 
session of their fortunes, those donations which have been 
made long since ought not to be called in question or revoked. 
We will not therefore enquire into anything that has been 
transacted in this affair so long ago as twenty years; for 
I would be no less attentive to sedure the repose of every 
private man than to preserve the treasure of every public 
community. 


CXIII 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The Pompeian law, Sir, which is observed in Pontus and 
Bithynia, does not direct that any money for their admission 
shall be paid in by those who are elected into the senate by 
the censors. It has, however, been usual for such members 
as have been admitted into those assemblies, in pursuance of 
the privilege which you were pleased to grant to some par- 
ticular cities, of receiving above their legal number, to pay 
one 1 or two thousand denarii 2 on their election. Subsequent 
to this, the proconsul Anicius Maximus ordained (though in- 
deed his edict related to some few cities only) that those who 
were elected by the censors should also pay into the treasury 
a certain sum, which varied in different places. It remains, 
therefore, for your consideration whether it would not be 
proper to settle a certain sum for each member who is elected 
into the councils to pay upon his entrance; for it well be- 
comes you, whose every word and action deserves to be im- 
mortalized, to establish laws that shall endure for ever. 


1 About $175. 


2 About $350. 
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CXIV 

Trajan to Pliny 

I can give no general directions applicable to ali the cities 
of Bithynia, in relation to those who are elected members 
of their respective councils, whether they shall pay an hon- 
orary fee upon their admittance or not. I think that the 
safest method which can be pursued is to follow the particu- 
lar laws of each city; and I also think that the censors ought 
to make the sum less for those who are chosen into the 
senate contrary to their inclinations than for the rest. 


cxv 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The Pompeian iaw, Sir, allows the Bithynians to give the 
freedom of their respective cities to any person they think 
pioper, provided he is not a foreigner, but native of some 
of the cities of this province. The same law specifies the par- 
ticular causes for which the censors may expel any niember 
the senate, but makes no mention of foreigners. Certain of 
the censors therefore have desired my opinion whether they 
ought to expel a member if he should happen to be a for¬ 
eigner. But I thought it necessary to receive your instruc- 
tions in this case; not only because the law, though it for- 
bids foreigners to be admitted citizens, does not direct that 
a senator shall be expelled for the same reason, but because 
I am informed that in every city in the province a great 
number of the senators are foreigners. If, therefore, this 
clause of the law, which seems to be antiquated by a long 
custom to the contrary, should be enforced, many cities, as 
well as private pcrsons, must be injured by it. I have an- 
nexed the heads of this law to my letter. 
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CXVI 

Trajan to Pliny 

You might well be doubtful, mv dearest <W„nrl„= u . 
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CXVIII 

Trajan to Pliny 

You t«erv iustly apprehended that those public invitations 
w hTch extend to In immoderate number of people, and where 
the dole is distributed, not singly to a few acquaintances, u , 
ns it were to whole collective bodies, may be turned to the 
^ous purpos"s of ambition. But I appointed you to your 
present lovernment, fully relying upon your prudence and 

in the persuasion that you would take P r0 P er .“uf^rovince" 
_i.1, ^ ennarc oh A the peace of the provmce. 


CXIX 

To the Emperor Trajan 

The athletic victors, Sir, in the Iselastic games, conceive 
tlJt the stipend you have established for the conciuerors b - 
comes due from the day they are crowned. for it is not at 
ali material they say, what time they were triumphantly 
conducted into their country, but when they merited that 
honour. On the contrary, ,he» I consito the ineanmg o 
the term Iselastic, I am strongly inchned to thmk that it 
intended the stipend should commencef romthetimeof the r 
nublic entry. They likewise petition to be allowed the; trea 
you give at those combats which you have converted into 
Iselastic, though they were conquerors beforetheappomt- 
ment of that institution: for it is but reaspnable, they ’ 

that thev should receive the reward in this instance, as t y 
“deprived of it at those ganes which have been d.ve ed 
of the honour of being Iselastic, since j n 

am verv doubtful, whether a retrospect should be admit e 
Te case f„ questi.n, and . reward gfven, to wh.ch the da.m- 

1 These 
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they entered through a kreach _ , city w hich produced such able and 

mating, as Plutarch observ . occasion for the defence of walls 
^eus^^They^eceived annually a certain honourable stfpend from 

the public. M, 
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ants had no right at the time they obtained the victory. I 
beg, therefore, you would be pleased to direct my judgment 
in the se points, by explaining the intenti on of your own bene- 
factions. 


cxx 

Trajan to Pliny 

The stipend appointed for the conqueror in the Iselastic 
games ought not, I think, to commence till he makes his 
triumphant entry into his city. Nor are the prizes, at those 
combats which I thought proper to make Iselastic, to be ex- 
tended backwards to those who were victors before that 
alteration took place. With regard to the plea which these 
athletic combatants urge, that they ought to receive the 
Iselastic prize at those combats which have been made Ise¬ 
lastic subsequent to their conquests, as they are denied it in 
the same case where the games have ceased to be so, it 
proves nothing in their favour; for notwithstanding any new 
arrangements which has been made relating to these games, 
they are not called upon to return the recompense which 
they received prior to such alteration. 


CXXI 

To the Emperor Trajan 

I have hitherto never, Sir, granted an order for post- 
chaises to any person, or upon any occasion, but in affairs 
that relate to your administration. I find myself, however, 
at present under a sort of necessity of breaking through this 
fixed rule. My wife having received an account of her 
grandfathePs death, and being desirous to wait upon her 
aunt with ali possible expedition, I thought it would be un- 
kind to deny her the use of this privilege; as the grace of so 
tender an office consists in the early discharge of it, and as I 
well knew a journey which was founded in filial piety could 
not fail of your approbation. I should think myself highly 
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ungrateful therefore, were I not to acknowledge that, among 
other great obligations which I owe to your indulgence, I 
have this in particular, that, in confidence of your favour, I 
have ventured to do, without Consulting you, what would 
have been too late had I waited for your consent. 


CXXII 

Trajan to Pijny 

You did me justice, my dearest Secundus, in confiding in 
my affection towards you. Without doubt, if you had waited 
for my consent to forward your wife in her journey by means 
of those warrants which I have entrusted to your caro, the 
use of them would not have answered your purpose; since 
it was proper this visit to her aunt should have the ad- 
ditional recommendation of being paid with all possible 
expedi tion. 
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